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Abstract 


‘The study is based on pure Library Research from an historian's perspective and 
attempts to cover at length the role Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah played as the 
first Governor-General of Pakistan. Though, the time span which he spent in the office 
‘was brief, as he died in less than thirteen months after the creation of Pakistan, yet the 
significance of the period can not be undermined. Pakistan soon after its creation had to 
fight a battle for its survival, Simultaneously efforts were made to put the new country on 
the path of peace and progress, which could lead it to become one of the trend setting 
states in the times to come. Jinnah, being the Governor-General of the country always 
remained the focal point. 


The major question discussed in the research is whether or not Jinnah was justified in 
exercising executive powers while he was only the Constitutional Head? The sources 
consulted during the research made it clear that both the Provisional Constitutional 
Order and Indian Independence Act, provide the Governor-General of Pakistan most of 
the executive powers, quite unlike the powers of the Head of the State in the 
Parliamentary form of Government, Furthermore, the Constituent Assembly of the 
country, Federal Cabinet, politicians at centre as well in the provinces, and above all the 
people of Pakistan were ever willing to surrender their powers for Jinnah not only as 
‘Governor-General but more so as their Quaid-i-Azam. 


All these powers brought with them responsibilities on the shoulders of the man who was 
already fighting a war with his ever deteriorating health. Jinnah forgot about his 
personal survival and consumed all his energies struggling for the survival of Pakistan. 
He successfully provided the platform for the formation of State Organs: Executive, 
Legislature and Judiciary. He personally took interest in and successfully managed to 
reduce the intensity of the problems created due to the communal riots, influx of refugees 
etc, created at the time of the birth of Pakistan, His legal efforts concerning the accession 
of Princely States to Pakistan, by and large, eventually proved successful. Kashmir and 
‘some other small States, however, remained exception. Jinnah also provided guiding 
principles in the fields of socio-economic life in the new country and set the tone, for the 
‘setting up of foreign policy of Pakistan, The area, in which he tried but could not succeed 
completely, was to stabilize the Provincial Governments and to bring harmony among the 
politicians of almost all the provinces. In all, he achieved more than could be expected in 
‘such a short period of time and under those difficult conditions. He was, in his own 
assessment, satisfied with his performance. 
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Introduction 


Political history of the twentieth century South Asia is incomplete without the 
mention of Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah, He was one of the most important 
personalities of the time and had a considerable impact on the crafting of the events. In 
political acumen he was far ahead of other Muslim politicians of the era and controlled 
the politics of the community, which represented almost one fourth of the total population 
of the region. He dominated the political life of South Asia throughout the first half of the 
century and left a legacy which influenced the events to follow. It would not be wrong to 
state that had there been no Jinnah, the history of South Asia would have been different 

Jinnah’s political career can be divided into three major phases, To begin with, 
Jinnah appeared on the political scene as the champion of Western liberal traditions and 
pleaded the case of Hindu-Muslim unity as the solution to get rid of the imperial yoke 
His thought was influenced by what he studied and what he had observed during his stay 
in London as a young law student. It was the time when the Indian politics was 
dominated by the moderates like Dadabhai Naoroji, Pherozeshah Mehta, Badruddin 
Tayaabji and Gopal Krishna Gokhale. Jinnah remained close to some of them and was 
much inspired by their political wisdom and tended to idealize them. Gokhale was his 
role model and his epitome was “to become Muslim Gokhale”’. 

Jinnah indirectly entered politics while still in London, when he actively 
supported Naoroji against a “racialist” Lord Salisbury* for a seat in the House of 
Commons. On his return to India in July 1896, he remained aloof from active politics and 
focused mainly on his legal practice and earned a lot of fame in the field. It was almost 


ten years after his return when Jinnah actively started participating in politics and joined 


Indian National Congress in 1906. He kept himself aloof from the newly formed 
organization, All India Muslim League mainly because he perceived that the party's 
major objective was to earn advantages for the Muslim community by pleasing the 
British Government, Muslim League did change its stance after the annulment of the 
partition of Bengal, left the British support and started demanding self-government in 
India. Soon after Jinnah joined the Muslim League in 1913 and simultaneously became 
member of both Congress and the League. 

Henceforth Jinnah strived to bring the two leading political parties of India on one 
forum from where they could jointly demand for their political rights from the British 
Government, Being member of both the parties, Jinnah tried to persuade their leadership 
to formulate a common agenda and define a joint line of action for demanding their rights 
from the foreign rulers. He succeeded in his mission when both the Congress and the 
Muslim League not only decided to hold their annual sessions at the same place, 
Lucknow in the last week of December 1916, but also the speeches delivered from both 
the platforms were similar in tone and theme. The resolution adopted by the Congress on 
December 29, 1916 and the one by the Muslim League on December 31, 1916 were also 
similar and presented the same demands’, This event in which Hindu-Muslim unity was 
officially recognized is unparalleled in the history of South Asia. Jinnah, being its 
architect, was rightly given title of not only “Ambassador” but also as an “embodied 
symbol of the Hindu-Muslem Unity” by Sarojini Naidu’ 

In the post Lucknow Pact scenario, Jinnah continued his efforts of keeping the 
unity of the two parties intact by actively playing an important role in the Home Rule 


Movement, However, things slipped out of his control when the Congress under 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi decided to join hands with the Muslims in Khilafat 
Movement and started Non Cooperation Movement. Though Jinnah supported the cause 
of Khilafat, yet he kept himself aloof from the movement on the plea that he did not agree 
with the approach. He was sure that the path on which the Khilafat leadership was taking 
the Muslims would lead them nowhere. Jinnah’s hunch proved true and Khilafat 
Movement not only failed to achieve its main objective, i.e. restoration of Khilafat in 
Turkey, but also resulted in the end of communal harmony between Muslims and 
Hindus’, Meanwhile Jinnah also left the Congress when the Party in its Nagpur session in 
December 1920 adopted a new creed which permitted the use of unconstitutional means 
and decided to resort to non violent non cooperation for the attainment of self rule, Yet, 
this all could not kill the “Indian Nationalist” in Jinnah®. 

With the failure of the Khilafat / Non Co-operation Movement, by mid 1920s 
there were only few left in India who could think about the revival of the concept of the 
unity of Hindus and Muslims. Jinnah, indeed, was one of them. He was still pleading the 
case for a combined effort in order to achieve rights for the locals. When the discussions 
started over the issue of new constitutional reforms that were promised in the Act of 
1919, Jinnah dared to accept the opposition of the Shafi Group in Muslim League and 
presented a formula which could once again establish common front against the Raj. In 
order to achieve this goal, in Delhi Proposals he was even willing to compromise on the 
most important Muslim demand of “Separate Electorates”. He was, however, 
disappointed when the Congress dominated Nehru Committee ignored all the demands he 
offered in the Delhi Proposals and presented a report which was not acceptable to the 


majority of the Muslims. Lack of flexibility in Congress’ attitude compelled Jinnah to 


come out of the romantic phase of his life and he declared his action as “parting of the 
ways”. 

This proved to be a great setback for Jinnah. As a disappointed and dejected man 
he decided to settle in England and leave India for good. However, before leaving he 
drafted his famous Fourteen Points and presented them as the minimum demand of the 
Muslim League, He attended the first and the second Round Table Conferences in 1930- 
31 but was thoroughly disappointed with the proceedings. This was the worst time in the 
life of Jinnah as he could not see anything but darkness at the end of the tunnel 
Nonetheless, a ray of hope emerged when around the same time, poet-philosopher, 
Muhammad Iqbal gave a new philosophical solution to the problems of Muslims 
community in South Asia, Iqbal looked around and ultimately focused his eyes on Jinnah 
as the only Muslim leader who had the capability to give practical shape to his ideas, He 
approached Jinnah and tried to convince him to come back home and restart his political 
life, but this time not as the pleader of Hindu-Muslim unity but only as a leader of the 
otherwise unorganized Muslim community’. Other Muslim League leaders including 
Liaquat Ali Khan? and Abdul Matin Chaudhury'? also played an important role in 
persuading Jinnah to end his self-imposed exile. 

Iqbal’s ideas and the devotion of young Muslim leaders gave Jinnah a new zeal 
and determination as he decided to start a new phase of his political career. He had come 
to the conclusion that after the departure of the British the rights of the Muslims of South 
Asia could not be properly protected in United India. He believed that the adoption of the 
Western concept of “Territorial Nationalism” in India would make Muslims a permanent 


minority and deprive them of their political, social, cultural, economic and ideological 


rights. When he came back to India Jinnah's sole objective was to serve the Muslim 
community from the platform of the All India Muslim League. 

Back in India, Jinnah’s first priority was to reorganize the Muslim League and 
make it a true representative political party of the overwhelming majority of the Muslims 
of South Asia. As elected president of the party, he started reorganizing the party on 
priority basis. He introduced radical reforms by arranging annual sessions of the party on 
regular basis; holding elections for the executive posts of the party regularly, introducing 
central and provincial parliamentary boards, and reducing annual subscription for the 
membership of the party from six rupees to one rupee’. Jinnah also visited Muslim 
majority provinces like the Punjab and North West Frontier Province and tried to win 
over support for his party. Jinnah’s efforts paid off effectively as the membership of the 
party started increasing rapidly. Yet, in the elections of 1936-37 the Muslim League 
failed to perform well and could hardly get around twenty percent of the total Muslim 
seats. The party could only win two seats in the Muslim majority province of the Punjab 
and failed to form even collation government in any of the provinces”. 

Disappointing result for Muslim League in the elections made Jinnah even more 
determined and enthusiastic to persistently pursue his cause. Due to his strenuous efforts 
membership of the Muslim League started increasing. He exploited the anti-Muslim 
policies of the Congress ministries and tried to win over the support of the Muslims who 
had voted for small and regional parties and directly or indirectly helped the Congress in 
making independent or collation governments with other parties in nine out of eleven 
provinces. When the Congress governments, in order to put pressure on the British during 


the Second World War, resigned, Jinnah asked the Muslim community to celebrate “Day 


of Deliverance” on December 22, 1939. Muslims, all around India responded to Jinnah’s 
call in a big number and expressed their joy over getting rid of “Hindu rule”. This in fact 
was a vote of confidence given by the Muslim community in favour of the Muslim 
League and the leadership of Jinnah’. In recognition of Jinnah’s services the Muslim 
League gave him the title of “Quaid-i-Azam”, the greatest leader'*, 

Being sure about the ever increasing support for the Muslim League amongst the 
Muslims, Jinnah thought it was the right time to announce the idea of separate state for 
the Muslims after the departure of the British. The annual session of the Muslim League 
was called at Lahore from March 22 to 24, 1940. Jinnah addressed the mammoth 
gathering’ of Leaguers at Minto Park, narrated the events of the past and derived the 
conclusion that “Muslims of India cannot accept any constitution which must necessarily 
result in a Hindu majority government”, He declared that the “Musalmans are a nation, 
according to any definition” and thus were entitled to have separate states where they 
could lead their “spiritual, cultural, economic, social and political” life according to their 
own way. To him the problem of India was not inter-communal but “an international one; 
and it must be treated as such”. While giving the solution he suggested that “the only 
course open to us is to allow the major nations separate homeland by dividing India into 
autonomous national states”® Next morning Abul Kasim Fazlul Huq presented a 
resolution demanding that “the areas in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority 
as in the North-West and Eastern zones of India should be grouped to constitute 
Independent States”’’. The resolution was seconded by every single speaker who spoke 


onthe day and finally the resolution was unanimously passed on the last day of the moot. 


With the passage of Lahore Resolution, Jinnah’s role became even more 
important and he had to focus on three fronts at the same time. Firstly, Jinnah was to 
retain the popularity of the Muslim League among the Muslim community and accelerate 
it so that he could prove that the League was the representative organization of majority 
of the Muslims. Special attention was required in the Muslim majority provinces, which 
were to comprise Pakistan. On one hand he realized that the performance of the Muslim 
League in those provinces during the 1936-37 elections was pathetic and on the other he 
was well aware that if he could not gain the support of the overwhelming majority of the 
population of these provinces, he would have to face much trouble even if he managed to 
get the independent state. Jinnah devised a strategy to concentrate on winning over the 
support of the educated middle class, women, students and pirs'*, The strategy worked 
and once these groups were convinced that a separate state for the Muslims was the only 
solution of their political problem and that only the Muslim League was their true 
representative party, they advanced to play an important role in gaining the support of the 
masses. Jinnah's popularity amongst the Muslims all over South Asia increasingly 
increased with the passage of every single day. By mid 1940s, it became quite evident 
that the majority of the Muslims of South Asia were behind the cause of the creation of a 
separate Muslim State and had accepted Jinnah as their sole spokesman. If a proof was 
still required it was provided in the elections of 1945-46 where Muslim League was able 
to secure four hundred and sixty out of five hundred and thirty three Muslim seats in the 
central and provincial assembly elections"? 

Secondly, Jinnah had to face the challenge of a much stronger political 


organization, Indian National Congress, which had a long list of outstanding leadership 


and a popular support base. The Congress being the keen advocate of Indian Nationalism 
was not ready to accept the partition of “Akhand Bharat”. Soon after the passage of 
Lahore Resolution, Congress leadership tried to bargain with Jinnah so that he would 
relinquish his demand for a separate Muslim state. In June 1940 Subhas Chandra Bose 
offered Jinnah to become the first Prime Minister of Independent India, only if he was 
ready to quit his demand for the division of India. Couple of months later CR 
Rajagopalachhari urged the Muslim League to give up their demand for separate Muslim 
state and nominate not only the Prime Minister but also the cabinet of their choice”. Such 
offers continued coming from the Congress leadership. As late as in April 1947, Gandhi 
in order to avoid partition was ready to hand over power to Jinnah at the centre with an 
all Muslim administration”. These temptations could not, however, mould the solid man 
in Jinnah and he stood firm on his stance, which he thought was the best in the interest of 
the Muslims of South Asia. Even when such efforts failed to persuade Jinnah, the 
Congress leaders continued their efforts to impede the creation of Pakistan till the last 
day, Yet, they failed to do so giving away a separate Muslim State to Jinnah and his 
Muslim League. 

Thirdly, Jinnah had to fight a political battle against the British regime, in which 
he was not only to plead the case for the independence of the natives but also of the 
division of India on the basis of religion and the creation of a separate Muslim state. It 
was not easy for the British to digest a plan which openly was in defiance to their concept 
of territorial nationalism and thus they opposed to concede a separate Muslim state at all 
costs. Commenting on the Lahore Resolution, Victor Alexander Jon Hope Linlithgow, 


the then Viceroy, reported to the Secretary of State that, “I do not attach too much 


importance to Jinnah’s demand for the carving out of India into an indefinite number of 
so called Dominions”. He further termed the Muslim demand as “silly” and commented 
that the British Government “cannot accept it or associate ourselves with it". Archibald 
Pervical Wavell, who replaced Linlithgow as the Viceroy in 1943 was even a bigger 
opponent of Jinnah and his demand for a separate Muslim State. He was of the view that 
India was a “natural unit” and that the members of two communities and even two 
nations could “live together in spite of differing cultures or religions”. Louis 
Mountbatten, the last viceroy, was not only against Jinnah and his idea of a separate 
Muslim state but was also in the pocket of the Congress. Compelling such people to 
concede Pakistan was a great achievement which required intelligence, integrity, 
planning and untiring efforts. 

The third and the final phase of Jinnah’s political life started with the 
independence of Pakistan. For the Muslims of South Asia the creation of Pakistan was as 
if their dream had come true, Muslims as a community were sure that the hard times in 
their lives have gone. Their expectations from the new state were very high. It was 
anticipated that such a state would be a place where they could practice a political and 
socio-economic order which would lead them to the path of progress and prosperity. 
Everybody was looking forward to see a visible change in the standard of living in the 
lives of a common man. They expected that in their “dreamland” they would be able to 
spend their lives according to their own faith and belief, Most of them considered that 
achievement of Pakistan would usher into an era of peace and prosperity. 

In their delight and emotions, the Muslim community with all its innocence failed 


to forecast that the creation of Pakistan would not bring an overnight change in their 


lives. They could not realize that achievement of a separate state should not have been 
their ultimate goal and that even after that, there were still many a miles to go. The new 
state was just to provide them a platform from which they could make a fresh beginning 
that would lead them to their destination. Furthermore it was not in their calculations that 
the opponents of the partition of India would not cease to give resistance to the 
establishment of Pakistan and would try their utmost to undo the partition. : 

Once again Jinnah resolved to respond to the fresh challenge at the twilight of his 
career and became the first Governor-General of Pakistan. Ignoring his fast falling health, 
Jinnah not only did his best to bring Pakistan out of the troubles it had to face at the time 
of its inception but also told his people that the creation of Pakistan was 2 means to an 
end and not an end in itself. He worked with full dedication, so that he could put Pakistan 
ona track that could lead it to the avenues of growth and progress, The conditions were 
such that though state building in Pakistan became his mission, his call for duty went 
beyond that and he had to fight a battle for survival of the newly established state. 
Jinnah’s life, however, did not give him much time to complete his mission and he died 
on September 11, 1948, ie. only thirteen months after independence, Yet, it is 
indubitable that this small span of time in Jinnahs life was very eventful and significant 
as well 

Though all three phases of Jinnah’s life have their own importance but since the 
achievement of Pakistan revolves around the personality of Jinnah, the second phase 
dominated his political life, This was the period when he not only altered “the course of 
history” and modified “the map of the world” but also managed to create “a nation- 


state", and emerged as a “charismatic leader” of the Muslims of South Asia”. The 
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significance of these developments aroused so much attention of the historians that most 
of Jinnah’s biographers mainly focused on this period and tended to conclude their works 
with the establishment of Pakistan. At the maximum they added a short post script of a 
chapter or so, dealing with the vital thirteen months of his Governor-Generalship after the 
independence. 

Hector Bolitho’s Jinnah: Creator of Pakistan (Karachi: 1954) was the first 
complete biography of Jinnah. The major emphasis of the biography is to narrate the life 
history of Jinnah with major emphasis on his contribution as the leader of Pakistan 
Movement. Jinnah's role as Governor-General of Pakistan has been discussed in the last 
part of the book. However, Bolitho focused on giving facts from the arrival of Jinnah in 
Pakistan to his death, The major source of Bolitho was the interviews he conducted from 
the people who knew Jinnah. For the last part of the book the major information was 
given by Jinnah’s Personal Secretary, K.H. Khurshid and his Aid-de-Caps S.M. Ahson, 
Mazhar Ahmed and Ata Rabbani. Fatima Jinnah, however, was not happy with the 
selection of Bolitho for writing this book and did not cooperate with him, and thus he was 
denied to have a look at the personal papers of Jinnah. As expected, for a biography on 
Jinnah published in 1954, the bibliography comprises of just one page. Since the task to 
write this book was assigned to Bolitho by the Government of Pakistan, the book looks 
more like official version of history. 

G. Allana, to begin with, started his work on Jinnah on the request of Fatima 
Jinnah. However the latter lost confidence in the author at early stages and thus the access 
to Jinnah’s personal papers, which was earlier allowed to Allana, was later withdrawn, 


Allana, yet completed his work and published it under the title Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah: The 


Story of a Nation (Lahore: 1967). The last two chapters of the book taking less than one 
sixth space of the total work deal with the period under study. The major focus is on the 
narration of the events as they happened and no attempt has been made towards analysis. 
Since, Allana was not a trained historian, his work lacked proper academic touch, The 
sources he used in the last two chapters are very few and mainly secondary in nature. 

In early eighties Sharif Al Mujahid worked on a different dimension of Jinnah’s 
political life and instead of writing a biography of Jinnah, came up with his book Quaid- 
i-Azam Jinnah: Studies in Interpretation (Karachi: 1981), which in fact was an attempt to 
eal with Jinnah in terms of his political career and tried to interpret his public posture in 
order to prove that Jinnah was a charismatic leader. Mujahid discussed about the 
statesmanship of Jinnah, his ideological orientation, his views about dealing with 
minorities in Pakistan, and his tilt towards the Muslim World. He also discussed the issue 
of Jinnah becoming the Governor-General of Pakistan and the dissolution of Khan 
Sahib's cabinet in North West Frontier Province but the scope of his study does not 
demand from him to focus on several other issues in which Jinnah was involved as 
Governor-General 

A good and comprehensive academic biography, Jinnah of Pakistan (New York: 
1984) written by Stanley Wolpert was published in mid-eighties. Wolpert not only 
concentrated on the interviews of the people who were close to Jinnah including 
Mountbatten but also focused on the primary sources available in different archives 
around the world, He also consulted a large number of secondary sources and presented a 
Jong bibliography at the end of his work. Another advantage that Wolpert had in 


comparison to other biographers of Jinnah was that he had no emotional bias for or 


against Jinnah while writing, This made him more concise and objective in his 
assessment. The only problem, however, is that the title of the work sounds a bit non- 
academic. Since the scope of Wolpert’s work was to cover the entire life of Jinnah, like 
other authors he could not discuss the role of Jinnah as Governor-General of Pakistan at 
length. This period was discussed in the last two chapters of the book, which is divided 
into twenty three chapters, Wolpert only touched the issues and problems that Jinnah 
faced as the Governor-General without going into depth. However, a good look into the 
sources used for writing the last two chapters enables one to believe that the author has 
not used the primary sources available on the era 

Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah: Myth and Reality (Islamabad: 1985) by 
Waheed-uz-Zaman was a good addition to the academic literature written on Jinnah, The 
scope of this book was different as Zaman tried to counter different allegations leveled 
against Jinnah. His major focus was to prove that Jinnah was not secular in his approach, 
he was never @ puppet of the British officials, Mountbatten was against him and being in 
favour of Congress, specially Jawaharlal Nehru; and that he was not a Fascist leader but a 
Democrat. In order to prove his argument, Zaman presented data mainly from the history 
of Jinnah during the freedom movement, However, he also covers a few events from the 
post-independence period. The issue of the appointment of Jinnah as Governor-General 
of Pakistan is well focused, Zaman rarely used primary sources and mainly covered on 
the secondary works, 

Aziz Beg’s work on Jinnah was published in 1986 under the title, Jinnah and His 
Times (Islamabad: 1986). The scope of the book was to present a complete biographical 


sketch of Jinnah’s life and thus he started off with the family history of Jinnah, continued 


with the developments during his early life, concentrated on his role in active politics and 
finally in the last almost hundred pages in his otherwise bulky work of nine hundred and 
forty nine pages he deals with Jinnah’s role during the last year of his life. Baig narrates 
different events that took place during the first year of Pakistan’s history and relates them . 
with the activities of Jinnah as Governor-General. The major problem with Baig is that 
by training as well as by profession he was a journalist and thus could not dispense with 
his journalistic style of writing, He tried to use the archival material but either did not 
have access to most of it or was not aware of various sources available even at the time 
while he was writing. 

Another book published in mid eighties was Ayesha Jalal’s The Sole Spokesman: 
The Muslim League and the Demand for Pakistan (Cambridge: 1985). In her work, which 
was primarily her Ph.D. Dissertation at the Cambridge University, Jalal’s main argument 
is that Jinnah’s demand for Pakistan was a mere bargaining counter. However, her book 
becomes irrelevant for the current study as it finished with the creation of Pakistan and 
did not cater Jinnah’s role after the creation of Pakistan. Likewise, Saad R. Khairi's book 
Jinnah Reinterpreted: The Journey from Indian Nationalism to Muslim Statehood 
(Karachi: 1995) also falls into the same category as it remains silent on Jinnah’s role as 
Governor-General. Sailesh Kumar Bandopadhaya in his book Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad 
Alli Jinnah and the Creation of Pakistan (New Delhi: 1991) also concentrated on Jinnah's 
role till the creation of Pakistan, though perceived events from a different angle, but 
completely overlooked the last thirteen months of his political life. Riaz Ahmad’s 
books”, on different dimensions of Jinnah’s life, published in eighties and nineties 


present attention on Jinnah’s role before independence. Rather Ahmad's main concern is 


on the first phase of Jinnah’s political life and thus his works are irrelevant as far as the 
scope of the present work is concerned. 

In 1997, the Oxford University Press published a series of books in connection 
with the celebrations of the fifty years of Pakistan. S$.M. Burke and Salim Al-Din 
Quraishi’s joint work Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah: His Personality and His 
Politics (Karachi: 1997) is one of those publications. The two authors mainly aimed at 
the political aspect of Jinnah’s life and like most of the writers on Jinnah the focal point 
of the authors is mainly on the events that led Jinnah to change his opinion from the 
“Ambassador of Hindu Muslim Unity” to the leader of Muslim League and then his role 
as the founder of Pakistan, Jinnah’s role as administrator of the new state of Pakistan is 
almost missing. Only the second half of the twelfth and the last chapter of the book deals 
with the issues like Jinnah’s decision to become the Governor-General of Pakistan; the 
impact of Redcliffe Award; and Jinnah’s conception of the state of Pakistan. The use of 
archival material specially in the relevant portion is nearly nil. 

Another book of that series is Akbar S. Ahmad’s Jinnah, Pakistan and Islamic 
Identity: The Search of Saladin (Karachi: 1997). Ahmad’s work is a study primarily 
based on secondary sources alongside conversations and interviews with some of 
Jinnah’s associates. Use of archival material is missing and his approach of dealing with 
the facts seems to be more of cultural anthropologist rather than a historian. The author 
tries to see similarities between Saladin for recapturing Jerusalem and Jinnah for winning 
Pakistan. Besides dealing with the changing trends in Jinnah’s life before the creation of 
Pakistan and Nehru’s relationship with Mountbattens, Ahmed has briefly touched upon 


the issues like Jinnah’s appointment as Governor-General, problems of provincialism and 


minorities. To him Jinnah was neither a conservative nor a secularist but a moderate in 
his vision and views. 

At the turn of the century, Rafique Zakaria, an Indian Muslim historian, published 
his work on Jinnah. Jinnah’s picture in black and white is shown on the title page 
alongside the caption The Man Who Divided India (Mumbai: 2001). The title of the book 
itself proves that Zakaria’s major objective was not to conduct an academic research but 
to prove the point which swayed his mind, In his work Zakaria hardly used any primary 
source and tried his utmost to find out selective facts from different secondary sources 
that would simply suit his argument, In the portion of his work where Zakaria deals with 
the post independence Pakistan, the author, as expected, primarily argues that the 
partition of India proved to be a great blunder for the Muslims of the Sub-continent and 
then presented a grim picture for the future of Pakistan, 

Another Indian educationalist, S.R. Sharma, published his book titled Mohammad 
Ali Jinnah: A Hero or a Villain? (Jaipur: 2005), Like most of the other writers, who 
worked on Jinnah, Sharma's major focus was also on the first two phases of Jinnah’s life 
and only the last out of thirteen chapters, is written on the role of Jinnah as the Governor- 
General of Pakistan, The author briefly touched the constitutional issue, refugee problems 
and the Kashmir dispute. He raised @ couple of questions and by and large defended 
Jinnah while answering them. Sharma has not given any references or Bibliography in his 
work, 

The latest book published on Jinnah is Quaid-i-Azam Mohmamad Ali Jinnah as 
Governor-General of Pakistan (Lahore: 2006) by Iqtidar Karamat Cheema. Though the 


scope of the book, as the title depicts, is exactly the same as meant for the present work, 


the quality of the book is questionable. Cheema tried to mention most of the events that 
took place in the period under study, but so briefly, and that too without correlating them 
with Jinnah’s role. The only mention of Jinnah’s ideas in the book appears when the 
author gives full text of Jinnah’s various speeches delivered as Governor-General at 
different places. The book not only lacks depth and analysis but also is based on rather 
weak methodological foundations. The book is without any preface, introduction and 
conclusion and starts and ends in a disorganized manner. The book is based on not only 
selective secondary sources available, but also many sources that are listed in the 
bibliography but unused in the text. References of Jinnah’s speeches delivered in 1947- 
1948 are given from the newspapers published in 1960s and 1970s. Quaid-i-Azam Papers 
and Governor-General Files are used only on couple of occasions just to prove that the 
author has consulted them. No other primary source has been utilized. The book, at its 
best, may be described as ordinary and not an academic work as it leaves a big vacuum to 
be filled 

Books like With the Quaid-i-Azam During His Last Days (Karachi: 1978) written 
by Iahi Baksh and J was the Quaid's ADC (Karachi: 1996) by Ata Rabbani deal with the 
activities of Jinnah during the period under discussion, but are based on the personal 
observations of the authors, who were closely associated with Jinnah as the Governor- 
General. Books written by M. H. Saiyid, KH. Khurshid, Syed Shamsul Hasan, MAH. 
Isphahani, Z. A. Suleri® and others on Jinnah do cover the topic to a little extent and 
therefore none of them can be considered as an academic work as they reflect personal 
opinion of the writers about the person whom they admired and communicate an era in 


which they lived as active players. Gul Hasan Khan's autobiography Memoirs of Lt. Gen. 


Gul Hassan Khan: The Last Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan Army (Karachi: 1993) 
also narrates some otherwise non-documented events of Jinnah’s life as Governor- 
General but the problem with this work is similar to those mentioned above. Gul Hasan 
was not only Jinnah’s Aide-de-Camp but was also inspired by his boss. Chaudhri 
Muhammad Ali’s Emergence of Pakistan (Lahore: 1973) though is not a book on Jinnah 
but covers the period under discussion at length. The book, however, falls under the same 
category as the author of the book was one of the most trusted lieutenants of Jinnah and 
was one of the very few who were entitled to meet the Governor-General Jinnah as and 
when he wanted. 

Besides books, a large number of articles have also been published on Jinnah in 
research journals and edited works. A lot of conferences have been also held on his 
personality with research papers read in them. Quite a few papers have also been written 
on different aspects of the last phase of Jinnah’s political career, ie. his role as Governor- 
General of Pakistan. However, two of them, one by Riaz Ahmad and the other by 
Mohammad Nayar Iqbal, deal with the subject in question. Riaz Ahmad in his article, 
“Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s Functioning as Pakistan's First Governor- 
General, 1947-1948”, published in Pakistan Journal of History & Culture (Islamabad: 
2001) made an attempt to touch different dimensions of Jinnah’s contributions as 
Governor-General of Pakistan but without going in details. Ahmad’s paper is primarily 
based on Indian newspapers and he has extensively quoted text of Jinnah’s various 
speeches and statements. Nayyar Iqbal’s paper, “Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah: 


‘The First Governor-General of Pakistan”, published in Pakistan Vision (Lahore: 2003) 


also discusses too many issues that ensued when Jinnah was the Governor-General in a 
quite little space, Nayyar Iqbal’s paper is mostly based on secondary sources. 

Historians working on the political history of Pakistan also could not allot space 
of more than a few pages on the era related with Jinnah as the Governor-General of 
Pakistan. The basic reason perhaps is that the era only covers thirteen months in the 
complicated history of Pakistan that is indeed, full of twists and turns. 

One of the best studies on the complex constitutional and legal problems relating 
to the early days of Pakistan headed by Jinnah as the Governor-General of Pakistan is 
Pakistan: The Formative Phase, 1857-1947 (Karachi: 1960) by Khalid Bin Sayeed. The 
book is divided into two parts. The first part which takes the bulk of the book deals with 
the events of history that led to the creation of Pakistan. In Part Two of the book, Sayeed 
describes on the thirteen months period that followed the creation of Pakistan, He deals 
with issue of appointment of Jinnah as the Governor-General of Pakistan, his 
constitutional and political powers and interference of centre in the provincial affairs, His 
basic argument is that as Governor-General Jinnah followed the British traditions and 
introduced the Viceregal system in the political environment of independent Pakistan, 
However, his approach of dealing with the subject is that of a political scientist and not of 
a historian. Furthermore, the role Jinnah played in the accession of princely states and in 
dealing with the socio-economic issues and foreign affairs of Pakistan does not find any 
place in Sayeed’s work, Since the book was first published in 1960, the author of the 
book had no access to the archival material which was classified at that time. 

Allan McGrath in his book The Destruction of Pakistan's Democracy (New York: 


1996) has discussed in detail the constitutional and political problems faced by Pakistan 


from its birth to the year 1954. However, the topic under study is only discussed in the 
second chapter of the book, which consists of just thirty pages in a book of three hundred 
and ten pages. The main focus of the concerned chapter is on the role of Jinnah in making 
the Dominion of Pakistan. Besides, arguing that Jinnah “was the government of 
Pakistan”, McGrath also discussed the issue of Governor-General in detail. Jinnah’s 
concept of a state, his policy towards minorities and his interference in provincial politics 
has also been discussed. However, the author is unable to highlight socio-economic and 
administrative problems faced by the newly born state of Pakistan and Jinnah’s handling 
with them. 

Keith Callard’s Pakistan: A political study (London: 1957) is one of the earliest 
books written on the political history of Pakistan. The focus of the book is on the political 
developments that cropped up in the country till 1957. However, the approach of the 
writer is not to deal with the tenures of different heads of the state and governments in 
chronological order, He took the institutions and issues one by one and discussed them 
throughout the period covered in the book in different chapters. Since Jinnah’s tenure as 
Governor-General also comes under the scope of the book, institutions and issues of the 
era are also discussed, 

Ayesha Jalal, in The State of Martial Rule: The origins of Pakistan's Political 
economy of defence (Cambridge: 1989) has analysed the problems faced by the new state 
of Pakistan including strategic and economic consequences of partition, Kashmir Dispute, 
Centre Provinces relations and power politics in the province and discussed the steps 


taken by the Government and their impact on the future course of history of Pakistan. 
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However, no specific importance is given on the role played by Jinnah as Governor- 
General 

M. Rafique Afzal’s Pakistan: History and Politics, 1947-1971 (Karachi: 2001) is 
a good study on the history of Pakistan. Afzal concentrates on the period under 
discussion in the first chapter. He describes different aspects of the history of Pakistan 
during the first thirteen months. He elaborates on political, constitutional, administrative, 
economic and foreign policy developments. However, the work lacks both details and 
analysis of the events. Since the scope of the book seems to provide information on 
history and politics of Pakistan, Jinnah’s role as Governor-General is rarely discussed. 

Ian Talbot's Pakistan: A Modern History (London: 1999) is a commendable 
work. Since the scope of the book is to discuss the political history of Pakistan up to 
1997, only one chapter is booked for the problems faced by Pakistan at the time of 
independence. According to Talbot, some of those problems were inherited from the 
British period and others caused by circumstances due to the hasty partition of India. 
Steps taken to overcome them, by the Government of Pakistan have duly been discussed 
though briefly, But there is very little reference to the significant role played by Jinnah as 
the Governor-General of Pakistan. 

One more academic study on the political history of Pakistan which covers the 
first fifty years of Pakistan is Lawrence Ziring’s Pakistan in the Twentieth Century: A 
Political History (New York: 1997). Ziring has discussed the era of Jinnah's Governor- 
Generalship in the third chapter of the book The chapter entitled, “The Agony of 
Partition”, revolves around the problems that the new state faced. The major emphasis of 


the chapter is, however, on the events as they took place and not on the role played by 
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Jinnah as the Governor-General. Another book by the same author, Pakistan: At the 
Crosscurrent of History (Lahore: 2004) is perhaps the latest addition to the existing 
literature on the political history of Pakistan. In this book, Ziring, though very briefly, has 
discussed Jinnah’s role. In his opinion the culture of authoritarianism in Pakistani politics 
is basically a legacy of Jinnah. However, surprisingly, no references have been given in 
the above mentioned books of Ziring. 

The review of the literature published on Jinnah’s life and the political history of 
Pakistan leaves a big vacuum wide open to be explored. The present study has been 
undertaken to fill in the wide open gap by doing research on comprehensive and, for the 
first time, a book length academic study, with a historian’s perspective, on the last phase 
of Jinnah’s life, ie. as the Governor-General of Pakistan. An attempt has been warily 
made to investigate an important phase of Jinnah’s life: of the period which is short yet so 
important and significant in the history of Pakistan. The present study aims to examine 
and understand why Jinnah decided to become the first Governor-General of Pakistan and 
how he adapted himself from the role of a leader of a political organization aimed at 
creating a new independent state for the Muslims of South Asia, to the Head of the State 
of an infant country? Jinnah’s dealing with the problems that Pakistan faced at the time of 
inception have been discussed in extensive details. They include the issue of the 
demarcation of boundaries, communal riots, influx of refugees and the accession of 
Princely State, A detailed description and analyses of Jinnah’s role in the establishment 
of institutions, his dealing with the political, social and economic problems; and his 
contribution in the formation of constitutional set up and foreign policy of Pakistan are all 


covered in the present study. 
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The study is a purely academic library research from an historian’s view point and 
to make it methodologically precise and correct the researcher has followed Kate L. 
Turabian’s A Manual for Writers of Term Papers, Theses, and Dissertations. An attempt 
has been made to extensively explore and objectively analyze both the primary and the 
secondary accessible sources. All the secondary sources available in various libraries at 
Islamabad, Lahore, Karachi New Delhi Dacca, New York, Washington D.C., London, 
Oxford and Cambridge have been aptly consulted in order to get the maximum related 
information and evidence. Relevant articles from International Journals available in the 
libraries of Pakistan and United Kingdom and those accessible from internet have been 
also used, Newspapers of the era, available in the National Archives of Pakistan and 
National Documentation Centre in Islamabad and Newspapers Library, Collendale in 
London, have also been extensively scanned, However, priority has been given to the 
primary sources located in archival material which was mainly accessed from the 
National Archives, Foreign Office Archives and National Documentation Centre in 
Islamabad and India Office Library and the National Archives of United Kingdom in 
London. Though Quaid-i-Azam Papers, Governor-General Files and India Office Record 
have been used comprehensively, yet the marked preference and the contribution of this 
author is to use the recently declassified Cabinet Division Record and the Files of the 
Foreign Office of the Government of Pakistan and the pertinent record available at 
National Archives of United Kingdom, which was either not accessible to the earlier 
researchers or was neglected by them. 

The study is divided into six chapters dealing with different dimensions of 


Jinnah’s contribution to the administration of Pakistan in the first thirteen months of the 
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country since its birth. Chapter One, titled, “Formation of State”, is about the role of 
Jinnah in the process of the formation of the state of Pakistan. The chapter begins with 
the discussion on the role of Jinnah in seizing Pakistan from the British against their 
designs. Once the partition was announced Jinnah was required to define the nature and 
structure of the state even prior to its realization. The part he played in specifying if 
Pakistan was to be a Dominion or not and his conception regarding the nature of its 
constitution and the design of the flag has been considerably discussed. An inquiry is 
made to find out why Jinnah refused Mountbatten to be the Governor-General of Pakistan 
and why he decided himself to become Governor-General instead of Prime Minister. 
‘Comparative importance of the two offices in the parliamentary form of government have 
been studied with reference to the powers of Governor-General of Pakistan as defined in 
the Provisional Constitution of Pakistan and Indian Independence Act, the British legacy 
and the prevailing situation. The chapter concludes with the discussion on contributions 
of Jinnah in formation of the state institutions: Executive, Legislature and Judiciary. 
Second chapter, “Problems at Birth”, highlights the conditions of the state of 
Pakistan at the time of independence. The chapter starts with the arrival of Jinnah as 
Governor-General to Karachi, his prudent participation during the independence-day 
celebrations and subsequent to that day all the problems that the country faced are dealt 
with at length. Adequate space has been given to the problem of the demarcation of the 
fresh boundaries dividing the provinces of the Punjab and Bengal into Indian and 
Pakistani areas. Jinnah’s stance and the reasons for his acceptance to the unjust Boundary 
Awards have also been detailed. Problems like communal riots that broke out in different 


parts of India and Pakistan, and their impact in the form of a large scale migration on the 
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two sides of the borders with emphasis on the part played by Jinnah in dealing with it has 
been discussed. Jinnah’s role in resolving a variety of administrative problems that 
popped up at that time also comes under the scope of this chapter. 

In Chapter Three, “Accession of Princely States”, as the title depicts emphasis is 
placed on the role of Jinnah in the decision about the accession of the Princely States 
which acceded to Pakistan or in whose accession process Jinnah participated in one way 
or the other. Legal status of the Princely States during the British rule and then at the time 
of their withdrawal have been stated along with the stance of Jinnah and Muslim League, 
‘The states are divided into three categories: those which finally acceded to Pakistan, 
those which finally acceded to India, and the state of Jammu and Kashmir, whose 
‘accession continues to be still controversial. In the first category are discussed the issue 
of the accession of states like Amb, Bahawalpur, Chitral, Dir, Kalat, Khairpur, Kharan, 
Las Bela, Mekran and Swat, In the second category the issue of the states like Babriawad, 
Bhopal, Hyderabad, Jodhpur, Junagadh, Mangrol and Manvadar have been subject of the 
discussion, Special attention has been given to the problem of the state of Jammu and 
Kashmir, which remains to be still a bone of contention between India and Pakistan and 
is considered a nuclear flash point. 

Chapter Four, “Politics”, deals with the political life of Jinnah after the creation of 
Pakistan and his profound involvement in different political problems of the newly 
established state. The chapter deals with the role of Jinnah in party politics with an 
emphasis on his attempt to withdraw himself from the activities of the Muslim League, a 
party which he had led for at least thirteen years just before assuming the role of 


Governor-General. Since the politics at centre almost ran smoothly during Jinnah’s tenure 
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as Governor-General of Pakistan, more space is reserved for the political problems that 
arose in different provinces and Jinnah’s attempts to solve them. The appointment of 
Governors with Jinnah’s consent and their functioning as the agent of Central 
Government and specially Governor-General in the provinces has been duly discussed. 
Domestic politics within North-West Frontier Province, Sind, West Punjab, East Bengal 
and Baluchistan has been discussed separately. Politics of other federating units including 
the Tribal Areas and Northern Areas, and Jinnah’s opinion about them has been 
mentioned as well. 

‘The Fifth chapter covering the socio-economic contributions and views of Jinnah 
is titled as “Society and Economy”. It covers one of the most controversial topics that 
whether Jinnah wanted Pakistani state and society to be secular or based on Islamic 
principles. This issue has been discussed at length. Jinnah’s policy towards minorities, 
women and youth has been dealt with comprehensively. His contribution towards the 
growth of education, health and sports in the country has been given their due share in 
this chapter. The financial and economic problems of Pakistan at the time of its birth 
alongside Jinnah’s attempts to solve them are also included. His vision of Pakistan’s 
economy in future and efforts towards the growth of the agriculture, banking, commerce 
and trade, communication, imports and exports, and industrial sectors have been 
separately discussed, 

The last and the final chapter, “Foreign Policy”, deals with Jinnah’s perception of 
the foreign policy of Pakistan and his efforts in establishing good friendly relations with 
different countries. The condition of the Ministry of External Affairs both from the 


technical and infrastructural points of view and the limitations and handicaps that Jinnah 
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faced while dealing with the problems are well covered in the chapter, The author has 
also tried to dig out the objectives of the foreign policy of Pakistan in Jinnah’s view by 
thoroughly going though his speeches and statements and finding his opinion in bits and 
pieces, Jinnah’s policy towards the Intemational Organizations like the United Nations, 
the issues like the right of self determination, relationship with the Muslim World, the 
neighbouring countries including Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, China, India and Iran, and 
the then big powers including the Soviet Union, United Kingdom and United States have 
also been discussed at length. 
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Chapter 1 : Formation of State 


‘The post-World War II era witnessed the end of colonial rule in most parts of the 
Asian and African continents. South Asia was no exception. The British realized that 
with the economic and military resources they were left with, it was difficult for them to 
control the huge land, which was at a great distance from their country. The rise of 
political consciousness among the Indian natives and the beginning of anti-colonial 
politics further complicated the situation for the British. The economic conditions in 
South Asia were deteriorating and unemployment was increasing, Moreover, the reports 
of unrest among the youth, peasants and labours, and the communal riots that broke out 
first in Bengal and Bihar in 1946 followed by some other parts of India and then the ever 
increasing communal tension in the Punjab in early 1947 made the British, specially the 
newly elected Labour government under Prime Minister, Clement Richard Attlee, realize 
that the earlier they made an announcement to leave India, the better it would be for 
them, 

With the failure of the Cabinet Mission in 1946, Wavell, the Viceroy of India, 
suggested to the King that the British must recognize their failure to arrange a 
compromise and withdraw from India latest by March 31, 1948. He suggested that the 
withdrawal of the British should be a stage-wise process. He further suggested that the 
gradual withdrawal should start from the Hindu majority provinces and finally from the 
Muslim majority provinces in North of India', The British government rejected the plan 
presented by Wavell, However, the government was seriously considering on the British 
withdrawal from India at the earliest as they were well aware of the fact that the 


administrative machinery in India was running down. 
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After doing their necessary homework, the British finally announced their 
decision to quit India on February 20, 1947, when the Prime Minister, Attlee, addressing 
the Parliament said, “His Majesty’s Government wish to make it clear that it is their 
define intention to take the necessary steps to effect the transference of power into 
responsible Indian hands by a date not later than June 1948"? 

The decision was made and announced but the important task of the execution of 
the plan was yet to be done, The modus operandi was to be worked out and the future 
status of India in post-British withdrawal era was yet to be decided. Here one must not 
forget that although the British had decided to leave India physically, their political, 
military and economic interests in the country would still be there. The future status of 
India thus was very important for them. Likewise the issue of selecting a person to 
implement all what was decided was equally important. 

‘The British as a nation always feel proud in their achievements and keeping their 
traditions alive, They considered the unity of India, which was not achieved by any of 
their predecessors, who ruled the land, as one of their greatest achievements, They 
wanted to keep their achievement alive even after their departure. They considered that 
the transfer of power to a unitary government with consent of the local political 
leadership would help them keep the future India within the Commonwealth, As the 
powerfull majority community was strongly opposing the idea of partition, an act of 
dividing India by the British would offend Congress and might result in the breakup of 
relations between the bigger of the two states with Britain. The British knew that the 
Indian Army had served their interests well during the Second World War and thus to 


maintain their hold in the Indian Ocean they needed to keep the Indian Army intact. In 
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case of partition they apprehended that the economic cooperation between the British 
Empire and the newly established states in South Asia would also suffer’. So the British 
were convinced that leaving the United India would better serve their political, military 
and economic interests. 

Attlee considered unitary Government for British India and the Indian States as 
the “definite objective” of His Majesty's Government* and to implement this objective 
decided to replace Wavell with Mountbatten as the Viceroy of India. No doubt all the 
efforts made by Wavell to solve the problems in India during 1946, including Simla 
Conference, formation of an interim Government and London talks failed to deliver 
goods. It was also an admitted fact that Wavell was not popular with the Labour 
Government. But the main factor which caused the Cabinet in London to take a decision 
of Wavell’s withdrawal was the pressure from Congress. 

Though Wavell never enjoyed the confidence of Jinnah and the Muslim League, 
yet after the Second World War he was also fast loosing popularity with the Congress 
because they thought that he was taking side of the Muslim League on a couple of 
issues’. As early as in August 1946, Gandhi informed Attlee that Wavell had failed to 
control the problems in India’, Jawaharlal Nehru also approached his influential British 
friends to exert pressure on the British Government for the change of viceroy’ and when 
Wavell was recalled, Nehru was a relaxed man’, Attlee, who had doubts in his mind 
whether Wavell and Indian politicians “could really understand each other”, at last made 
a decision to replace him. Thus Attlee and his government who were looking for 
somebody to replace Wavell made an offer to Mountbatten on December 18, 1946. On 


December 20, Mountbatten wrote a letter to Attlee saying that he would only accept the 
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offer if he receives invitation from the Indian leaders. In his meeting with Mountbatten 
on January 1, 1947, Attlee informed him that it was not feasible to secure an open 
invitation from the Indian leaders. However, he assured him that he would face no 
opposition from them either. After a long series of discussion between the two and 
exchange of letters between them, eventually Mountbatten decided to accept the offer'” 

On March 18, 1947, Mountbatten, the Governor-General Designate received his 
departure orders from Attlee with the instructions that he should do his utmost to 
persuade all parties to work together to achieve the ultimate goal of “United India within 
the British Commonwealth", Here it is interesting to note that His Majesty's 
Government had rejected Wavell’s demand for fixing of a date but acceded to the same 
demand of Mountbatten’, Mountbatten was also given freedom to act on his initiative as 
the man on the spot that had been denied to Wavell. Mountbatten had the authority and 
full support of the British Cabinet behind him. This support was so strong that the 
Cabinet went to the extent of replacing Pethick Lawrence as the Secretary of State for 
India by Earl of Listowel so that Mountbatten could find it more convenient to work 
with!?, 

Immediately after receiving his departure orders, Mounbatten along with his wife, 
Edwina, left for Delhi. He was in such a hurry that he reached Delhi on March 22, 1947 
when Wavell was still in the town. This had been a break with the age old tradition'* and 
thus Mountbatten had to wait for two days to take over the charge when Wavell left the 
Indian soil at the port of Karachi on March 24. Mountbatten was convinced that the only 


way he could satisfy the public opinion in India was to announce as early as possible a 
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generally accepted decision on how power was to be transferred on or before June 1948. 
He wanted to make an announcement before the end of May 1947 at the latest". 

Mountbatten wasted no time and started working to find a solution. In line with 
the briefing he had received from Attlee before his departure to India, to begin with, he 
tried to explore the option of a unitary form of government in accordance with the 
Cabinet Mission Plan, He started meetings with the Congress, Muslim League and Sikh 
Leaders. He never thought how difficult would be his task unless he met Jinnah'®, After 
discussing the issue with Jinnah, Mountbatten soon realized that it was too difficult to 
implement the task assigned to him. In his discussions with Mountbatten, Jinnah urged a 
“surgical operation” for India’’, Jinnah made it clear that no other solution except “full 
Pakistan” could possibly bring peace to India, since anything less would be sure to 
produce further strife and bloodshed"®, Jinnah out-rightly rejected the proposals of the 
Cabinet Mission Plan and called for early hand over of the power”, 

In his six meetings with Jinnah between April 5 and 10, 1947, Mountbatten tried 
his best to convince Jinnah, but could not find any change in the latter's opinion, It was 
troublesome for Mounbtbatten to realize that Jinnah and his Muslim League were not at 
all ready to consider the idea of united India for negotiations. Though himself, yet not 
convinced with the idea”, Mountbatten decided to look for other options as well. On 
April 11, for the first time, he talked about possible partition and directed Ismay to work 
‘out new plans”, By mid April two possible plans for the transfer of power were under 
consideration. One was Plan Union, which was Cabinet Mission plan with few 


modifications and the second was Plan Balkan which offered a “truncated Pakistan” 
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Mountbatten claimed that he consulted the Indian leaders at every step during the 
development of the new plan, but the reality is a bit different. Mountbatten called for the 
Governor's Conference on April 15 and 16 and placed the Plan Balkan before them for 
their comments and discussion. In the light of the opinion of all the eleven Governors or 
their representatives, Mountbatten and the principle members of his personal staff revised 
the draft plan, It was then that they decided to discuss the outline of the plan with 
important political leaders. However, according to H.V. Hodson, the actual plan was only 
shown to Nehru and Jinnah by the Viceroy’s Personal Secretary, Eric Mieville™ 
However, Jinnah had to wait for seven days to get the copy of the preliminary draft, After 
having a look at the draft Jinnah was blunt enough to say “that is your scheme, not 
mine”, He strongly opposed the idea of the division of the Punjab and Bengal, Nehru on 
the contrary was overall satisfied with the Plan”, 

Inspite of all the opposition by Jinnah, Mountbatten sent his Chief of the Staff, 
HLL, Ismay, to London for getting the approval of the Plan by the British Cabinet, which 
they did on May 10, 1947, However, the situation in India changed, Mountbatten 
accompanied by V-P. Menon, went to Simla on May 6. Later on, Nehru accompanied by 
Krishna Menon also reached Simla and stayed with Viceroy as his personal guests. First 
V.P. Menon told Mountbatten that he was not convinced with the Plan sent to London for 
instead of solving the problems of India it might lead towards a civil war’, Later 
Mountbatten showed the approved draft of Plan to his guest, Nehru. The Congress 
President, who had earlier approved the Plan, after having a second look at the document 
in the light of his latest discussions with V.P. Menon rejected it””. He also informed the 


Viceroy that the plan would be equally unacceptable to the Muslim League and the 
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Sikhs™, It is important to note here that Mountbatten did not bother to consult Jinnah or 
any other Muslim League leader and accepted what Nehru said on their behalf 

Mountbatten was ready to placate and pacify Nehru at every cost. He called a 
meeting of his advisers on May 11 in which he asked V.P. Menon to elaborate his 
proposed draft. Nehru, who was also invited to the meeting expressed his reservations 
about the draft and said that he would only give his consent to the new draft after going 
through it”, To the satisfaction of the Viceroy V.P. Menon got his new draft of the Plan 
approved from Nehru which Mountbatten sent to Britain before he left for Delhi on May 
14. The new plan was opposed by Ismay and George Abell but Mountbatten insisted on 
calling it as the final solution and threatened to resign in case the cabinet did not accept 
if”. Four days later, Mountbatten flew to London along with V.P. Menon to plead the 
case for the revised Partition Plan before the British Government, India-Burma 
Committee of the British cabinet approved the Plan without even a small alteration’! 
Attlee and his Cabinet also gave their consent in a meeting which lasted for only five 
minutes”, This suggests that the final draft for the transfer of power was authored by 
VP. Menon, the only Indian in the Viceroy’s Personal Staff and a close friend of Patel”, 
Further it was approved by Nehru and was pleaded by Mountbatten himself for approval 
of the British Government. 

‘Mountbatten came back from London with the approved Plan on May 31, and two 
days later called a meeting of the Congress, Muslim League and Sikh leaders to share the 
Plan with them, He asked the Indian leaders to give their final verdict latest by mid 
night". Jinnah protested against the partition of the Punjab and Bengal and repeated his 


proposal of holding proper referendum in the two provinces, He urged Mountbatten to 
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give them some time and desist from making the Plan public till he gets the approval of 
the League’s Council. But the Viceroy rejected his request and threatened that his 
delaying tactics might cost him Pakistan®’. Though Jinnah was absolutely dissatisfied 
with the Plan, yet, he was left with no choice but to accept it as a “compromise or a 
settlement"™*, However, he made it clear that the final approval of the Plan by the All 
India Muslim League could not come before June 9 when the Council of the party was 
due to meet. 

Muslim League Council, in its meeting held on June 9 and 10, was not pleased 
with the proposed partition of the Punjab and Bengal, Anyhow, it authorized Jinnah to 
accept the fundamental principles of the Plan and workout all the details of the Plan®” 
The Plan was certainly contrary to the Muslim demands like transferring power to the 
provinces as they existed; of providing option of a United Independent Bengal, of 
holding plebiscites in Bengal and Punjab; and of holding fresh elections in North-West 
Frontier Province, According to the Plan the six Hindu majority Provinces were 
automatically made part of India while the Muslim majority Provinces were not directly 
given to Pakistan but were only given option to decide about their future’, Yet the Plan 
showed provision for the creation of Pakistan and the acceptance of the idea by the 
British and the Congress. The Muslim League and Jinnah who knew that any other option 
was disastrous to imagine” were obliged to accept the Plan, Mountbatten formally 
announced his Partition Plan in his broadcast speech on All India Radio on June 3, 1947 
which subsequently is commonly known in history as the June 3 Plan. 

The British did accept partition but without shedding the idea of United India 


from their mind, As late as on July 19, 1947, while speaking in the House of Commons 
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Attlee wished that in course of time the two Dominions of the sub-continent would again 
become one great member state of the British Commonwealth of Nations”. The 
Secretary of State for India, Listowel, wished while speaking in the House of Lords on 
July 16, that when the disadvantages of separation become apparent in the light of 
experience, the two Dominions will freely decide to reunite into a “single Indian 
dominion’, With such approach, they continued working to achieve their ultimate goal 

There was a debate on the possibility of changing the date of transfer of power 
from June 1948 to an earlier one. Mountbatten discussed this issue with the Indian 
leaders in his meeting with them on June 2", though no such thing was mentioned in the 
June 3 Plan. Only two days later in a Press Conference, when Mountbatten was 
discussing of a probable date of transfer power in 1947 instead of 1948 he “accidentally” 
talked about August 15", Once mentioned, everyone started talking about August 15, as 
if that was announced as the official date. The British Government also fastened the 
process of the preparation of the transfer of power. 

‘The British invariably realized that they needed enough time to work out the 
complicated issues of India before leaving South Asia, Attlee announced in the 
Parliament on February 20, 1947 that the final transfer of authority might not take place 
until June 1948 because they required time to take preparatory measures since it was duty 
of the British to maintain civil administration and to provide defence to India“, In the 
meeting between Wavell and Mountbatten on March 22, 1947, it was discussed that the 
Indian politicians had failed to understand how little time there was left to arrange the 


transfer of power before June 1948". As late as April 22, 1947, Mountbatten argued in 
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his staff meeting that establishment of an organized administration for the future state of 
Pakistan would take at least a year’, 

The idea of altering the date of transfer of power was presented to Mountbatten by 
VP. Menon as early as in late April 1947. Menon told Mountbatten that he could use the 
idea of transferring the power earlier than June 1948 as bargain with Congress, against 
Congress acceptance of Dominion status for India‘. Mountbatten, who wanted Dominion 
Status for India at any cost, was aware that an earlier date for the transfer of power was 
prone to create problems for Pakistan but that would certainly interest the Congress 
leaders. He discussed the issue with Nehru during his visit to Simla, Nehru is reported to 
have agreed with Mountbatten that it might be possible to frighten Jinnah into 
cooperation on the basis of the short length of time available", 

‘The Congress was ready to conceive Pakistan only with certitude of its being a 
non viable entity unable to work economically”, To achieve this objective they wanted to 
give minimum time to Jinnah and the Muslim League for their homework before taking 
over the charge of a new state born with a lot of problems, Vallabhbhai Patel himself 
admitted that he had agreed to Partition on the condition that Jinnah will have to swallow 
a truncated Pakistan and that the power should be transferred within two months time’? 
‘Thus, Patel had insisted upon an early transfer of power with complete conviction that it 
would mean a “still born Pakistan”*, 

First Mountbatten considered October 1, 1947 as suitable date for the transfer of 
power” but then in a dramatic fashion, he settled on August 15. It meant that Jinnah and 
his team had just 71 days at their disposal to plan and prepare everything that was 


adequate to run a state likely to encounter all kinds of setbacks and problems at the very 
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time of its birth. Liaquat vigorously protested that it would be impossible for the Muslim 
League to set up a new state within a limited span of two months after the announcement 
of the June 3 Plan to partition India, but his protest was disregarded”. 

‘The British Parliament also duly endorsed the partition plan proposed by 
‘Mountbatten. Indian Independence Act introduced in the House of Commons on July 4, 
1947 was passed after some debate but without any amendment on July 15. The very next 
day it was passed by the House of Lords and on July 18 it received the Royal assent when 
King George VI signed it. The Act made provision for setting up in India “Independent 
Dominions” with effect from fifteenth day of August, nineteen hundred and forty seven 
to be known respectively India and Pakistan. 

Against the desire of the British to keep India united and opposition of the 
Congress to the idea of partition, ultimately Jinnah was able to get separate homeland for 
the Muslims of India. It was a unique achievement which changed both history and 
geography of South Asia. He not only changed the history but also the geography of the 
Indian sub-continent. But the task was not yet over. The hasty partition, of course created 
innumerable problems, particularly for Pakistan, some of which had no precedence in 
history. Inspite of his failing health Jinnah accepted the challenge undauntedly to the 
consternation of the Congress leaders. 

‘The first and the foremost target for Jinnah and his team was to establish nature 
and structure of the state. Subjects like status of the new state vis a vis the 
Commonwealth; selection of flag for Pakistan; Provisional Constitution for the new 


country; and appointment of the Governor-General for the new country were issues 


which required immediate attention and were to be settled even before the establishment 
of the country, i.e, August 15, 1947. 

So far as the issue of Pakistan's membership of Commonwealth with “Dominion 
Status” was concerned Jinnah was clear in his mind and never changed his opinion. 
Lucknow Pact, which was signed between the Congress and the Muslim League in 1916, 
demanded Dominion Status for India, and it is an open secret that Jinnah was the chief 
architect of that pact. However, the Congress changed its stance and started talking about 
“Swaraj", whereas Jinnah was consistent in favour of the idea of dominion status. In a 
letter to the British Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald written in 1929 he had pleaded 
for “full responsible government with dominion status” for India®*. 

The change in Jinnah from an Indian nationalist to the main advocate of the 
separate homeland for the Muslims of South Asia had no impact on his idea of remaining 
in the Commonwealth as a Dominion State. However, in 1947 he opposed the idea of 
granting Dominion Status to the interim government and favoured the grant of the same 
status to both India and Pakistan. He wanted all powers including defence, foreign affairs 
and finance to be handled by the new dominions”. As early as in early April he informed 
Mountbatten about his willingness to allow Pakistan to become member of 
Commonwealth’. He informed the Muslim League Council on June 9, 1947 that he had 
agreed to the Dominion Status for Pakistan. However, he told them that the decision was 
for the transitional period and that the final authority to take the final verdict would be the 
Constituent Assembly of Pakistan®*, 

Interestingly, Mountbatten had various reservations about _ offering 


Commonwealth membership to Pakistan. He refused to give Dominion Status to Pakistan 
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unless Congress leaders showed their willingness to get the same™. He thought a 
situation in which one of the new states would be part of Commonwealth and the other 
not, could result in the risk of Britain being involved to support one against another. To 
support his argument he said if Pakistan remained part of Commonwealth and kept the 
British officers amongst its ranks, and a war broke out between Pakistan and India then 
British Government would be in a very difficult position’. He categorically informed 
Liaquat that the only hope of Pakistan to remain within Commonwealth rested with the 
rest of India‘, He also told Jinnah in case of India did not join Commonwealth, Muslim 
League should also be ready to stay out. 

However, when at a later stage the Congress accepted the idea of India becoming 
4 Dominion and Mountbatten had a hunch that the Muslim League might back out, the 
Viceroy took a U turn in his policy. He suggested that Dominion Status should be offered 
to both the parties but if League showed any reluctance the British Government should 
give Dominion Status to India and should transfer power to an independent Government 
of Pakistan outside Commonwealth. 

Jinnah who was well aware of the pro-Congress biases of Mountbatten was not 
ready to give the Viceroy an opportunity to create problems for the Muslim League and 
Pakistan. He remained consistent in his policy of accepting Dominion Status for Pakistan. 
After the approval of the idea by Congress leaders when Mountbatten discussed it with 
Liaquat, the latter agreed with the proposal immediately“. Jinnah had created concern for 
Mountbatten by raising argument that the main issue was not whether Pakistan wanted to 
apply for admission to the British Commonwealth; rather it was a matter of consideration 


if the British Commonwealth was in a position to expel Pakistan against her wish®, 
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The main hurdle for the Congress leadership to accept Dominion Status for India 
was their slogan of “Poorna Swaraj”, as their ultimate goal in its manifesto. As late as 
January 1947, the Constituent Assembly of India, under the influence of the Congress, 
declared India to be “independent sovereign republic”. Going back from the above 
mentioned goal would provide the opportunity to the left wing of the party to criticize 
Gandhi and Nehru for selling out to the British", Keeping in view all these factors in 
mind, Nehru had told Mountbatten earlier that India could not remain within the 
Commonwealth®. Mountbatten, however, was not happy to leave India outside 
Commonwealth. He bargained with Congress leadership by giving commitment of 
leaving India as early as possible and thus gained the Congress support. Once Congress 
agreed to remain in Commonwealth it was decided to create two independent Dominions 
of India and Pakistan. 

‘Two new Dominions emerged on the map of the world in the mid of August 1947. 
But neither India nor Pakistan was a Dominion in the sense in which the word was 
normally stood for. Both of them had more powers and were far more independent than 
the older dominions. The way of thinking and the methods of implementation of the two 
dominions were totally different from the old trends”. In theory the Dominion Status of 
Pakistan and India was equivalent to the complete independence”, It was agreed before 
the partition that the announcement of partition should mention that Dominion Status 
would be conferred on both parts of India but either side would be free to leave the 
Commonwealth as and when they desired to do so”. Pakistan remained Dominion till 


March 23, 1956 when the new constitution declared the state a Republic”. 
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The issue of giving a Provisional Constitution to Pakistan was another problem 
for the Muslim League leadership. Before June 3, 1947 Jinnah and his colleagues were 
only focusing on their struggle for independence both from the British and the Congress 
but then they were left with only seventy one days, which was too little a time to draft a 
constitution. It may be added that Jinnah earnestly desired to make a constitution for 
Pakistan which would be of a democratic type and also embodying the essential 
principles of Islam”, This was an original idea that was not being applied anywhere in 
the world, So the option of cut-paste with minor amendment was completely ruled out. 

‘According to Fatima Jinnah, when ever Jinnah found time he used to sit in his 
study consulting books dealing with constitutions of various countries of the world”. 
Jahan Ara Shahnawaz sharing the same views claimed that in April 1947 Jinnah told her 
that he had been working on a constitution for Pakistan for the last 15 months and it was 
almost ready. Jinnah also informed her that he had based his constitution more or less on 
the format of the new French Constitution’, However, after going through the files in the 
Quaid-i-Azam Papers Collection no such document was found, Even otherwise it is 
difficult to digest that a constitutionalist like Jinnah, who considered Constitution making 
as a matter to be decided only by the Constituent Assembly”, would dictate his own 
constitution to his nation. Time factor should also not be ignored. Even Nehru, who had 
much more time than Jinnah at his disposal and also intended to draft a constitution 
before independence” failed to come up with a constitution before independence due to 
shortage of time. 

On the other hand the British Government, which was not interested in any delay 


regarding transfer of power, knew that had they waited until a constitutional set up was 


agreed, they should have to wait for a long and indefinite time. Even they did not want to 
leave the new states without constitution”. The solution was found in the Indian 
Independence Act. The Act provided that until the Constituent Assembly of each 
Dominion came up with a new constitution the Dominions would be governed under the 
Government of India Act, 1935 with certain amendments which could be made by the 
order of the Governor-General. The omissions, additions, adaptations and modifications 
could be separately done for each of the two dominions™. 

‘The decision of making Government of India Act, 1935 with certain amendments 
as Provisional Constitution was a great relief for both the Muslim League and Congress 
leadership. Both of them realized that they could at least have some constitutional 
framework at the time of Independence and then would have ample time to frame their 
own constitutions. This helped them to come out of the immediate pressure of 
constitution making and to spend the available resources to fight against the problems 
which the new nations would face". Jinnah and the Muslim League leadership, who were 
anticipating more problems than those of India, felt more relaxed. 

Apparently the Viceroy had the power to promulgate the adapted Government of 
India Act, but in fact there was an understanding that the interim constitution of Pakistan 
would be formulated according to the recommendations of Jinnah™, Jinnah explored the 
options of getting expert assistance of Ivor Jennings and William Radcliffe’, the 
constitutional experts in British India, but eventually Justice Muhammad Sharif was 
assigned the task, Sharif worked directly under the guidance of Jinnah to amend the 
Government of India Act, 1935 as to be adopted for the Dominion of Pakistan’ 


However, Mountbatten was not ready to endorse every thing suggested by Jinnah. During 
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the Pakistani Cabinet meeting, that was presided over by Mountbatten on August 13, in 
which the final Orders in Council amending the Government of India Act, 1935 for 
Pakistan was passed, he disagreed to accept Pakistan’s demands, The Cabinet wanted to 
include an Order by which the Governor-General, on the advice of the Central Ministry, 
could direct a Provincial Governor to dismiss his Ministry and could govern the province 
directly by issuing orders to the Governor. Mountbatten politely rejected the demand by 
referring the matter to the Secretary of State with the surety that the latter would uphold 
Mountbatten’s view" 

Eventually on August 14, 1947 Mountbatten issued two orders: The Indian 
(Provisional Constitutional) Order 1947 and the Pakistan (Provisional Constitutional) 
Order 1947, under section 9 (1) (c) of the Indian Independence Act, 1947, According to 
the Orders No, 22 under Section 18 (3) of the Indian Independence Act, the Government 
of India Act 1935 with the necessary adaptation became the Provisional Constitution of 
India and Pakistan, The bulk of the orders were more or less identical”*, Pakistan 
(Provisional Constitutional) Order 1947 was enforced in the country with effect from 
August 15 and was notified in the Gazette of Pakistan on September 3°”, The (Provisional 
Constitution) Order declared Pakistan as a federation®®, The Federation was to consist of 
four provinces of East Bengal, West Punjab, Sind, North-West Frontier Province; District 
of Sylhet in the Province of Assam as part of the Province of East Bengal”; British 
Baluchistan™; such states as might accede to Pakistan” and any other areas that might 
with the consent of the federation be included therein. 

Unlike the issues of declaring Pakistan as a Dominion and accepting amended 


form of the Government of India Act, 1935 as the Provisional Constitution according to 
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the wishes of the British Government, Jinnah disagreed with them on the issue of the flag 
for the Dominion of Pakistan, Mountbatten, who claimed to be an authority on flags, took 
a lot of interest in the matter. He told Jinnah that the flag of Muslim League could not be 
approved without any change because it would identify the state with a particular 
political party”. He suggested that Union Jack ought to be put in the one ninth of the 
upper carton” of the Pakistan flag to look different from the Muslim League flag 
Mountbatten hoped that the Congress would also agree to a similar type of flag. 
Apparently Jinnah had no objection to the suggestion”, yet he did not commit and 
promised to let Mountbatten know in good time to have a flag made before August 15° 

When Jinnah discussed Mountbatten’s idea with his colleagues he was unable to 
find even a single supporter, They thought that it was repulsive to the religious feelings of 
the Muslims to have a flag with a Christian Cross alongside the Crescent”, During his 
meetings with Jinnah on July 12 and 15 in which the issue of flag was discussed at 
length, Mountbatten realized that Jinnah was not ready to accept his proposal. He came 
up with an alternate suggestion of hosting the Union Jack alongside the Dominion flag, 
either on the same pole or on two separate poles on all special occasions such as 
birthdays of the Royal Family, Dominion Days of other Dominions and of Pakistan, and 
in general on as many occasions as possible”, Jinnah agreed to the idea but like Nehru 
requested Mountbatten not to publicize it”®, 

Jinnah also agreed that the Pakistan Navy should follow the custom of other 
Dominion navies in flying the white ensign of the Commonwealth as it symbolized the 
brotherhood of the seas”. Jinnah took some time to agree to the proposal of using the 


same pattern of the flag of the Governor-General as the one already in use by the other 
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Commonwealth Governor-Generals. The decision was delayed because he feared that the 
Dominion of India might change the design of its flag after Jinnah’s acceptance. He only 
agreed to the proposal when Mountbatten promised that he would inform Jinnah 
privately, if there was any evidence that the Dominion of India had any such 
intentions’. The proposed flag of the Governor-General of Pakistan was blue with a 
crown and lion and name of the Dominion written in gold’, Jinnah also agreed with 
‘Mountbatten’s proposal of using deep green colour for the flags of Governors in Pakistan 
and the armlets for members of the Personal staff of the Governors'”. 

With the rejection of Mountbatten’s proposal, Jinnah and his party had to look for 
an alternative, There was a flood of interest and enthusiasm over the design and colour of 
the Pakistan flag among the Muslim masses. A large number of people including young 
students sent various designs of flag to Jinnah, explaining the importance and 
significance of various shades and symbols shown therein'®. Finally Abdul Rahman 
Chughtai’s design was selected. This was similar to the Muslim League flag except that 
the quarter nearest the flag pole was white instead of dark green, The white stripe was to 
represent the minorities living in Pakistan, When Liaquat showed it to Mountbatten, the 
latter suggested that the crescent and the star should be tilted forty five degrees to give 
the crescent a more realistic resemblance to the rising moon'™ 

On August 11, 1947, Liaquat moved the resolution regarding national flag of the 
federation of Pakistan in the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan, First he gave the detailed 
description of the flag and then unfolded a specimen of the proposed National flag in the 
house. He said that this flag was not the flag of any political party or community but of 


the Nation and the state of Pakistan. He further said that like flags of other nations, 
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Pakistan’s flag was also not merely a piece of cloth but stood for freedom, liberty and 
equality for those who owe allegiance to the flag. He said that the flag would protect the 
legitimate rights of citizens and defend the integrity of the State. It would also be a 
symbol of peace and help in maintaining peace throughout the world'®*, ‘The resolution 
was duly passed by the assembly, 

However, the issue that became extremely controversial and difficult to handle 
with was selection of the first Governor-General for Pakistan, Since it was obvious that 
the process of partition could not be completed within two months everybody was talking 
about provisions for the resolving unsettled problems like the division of Armed Forces 
and assets between the two Dominions after the partition. Mountbatten made this as an 
excuse and pleaded the case for his nomination as a Common Governor-General for both 
India and Pakistan for eight to nine months from August 15, 1947. His personal staff also 
felt that the best hope of smooth transfer of power, impartial distribution of assets, and 
the establishment of friendly relations between India and Pakistan after independence 
was to begin with a common Governor-General’, 

The idea came up for the first time in the Heads of Agreement'”” drafted by V.P. 
Menon on the instructions of Mountbatten on May 16, 1947, Mountbatten discussed the 
proposal with the leaders of Congress and the Muslim League on May 17. Nehru 
immediately accepted the idea on behalf of Congress and showed the party's willingness 
to have Mountbatten as their first Governor-General, He hoped that Mountbatten’s advice 
and experience would help the cause of newly independent India'"* and overcome the 


problems of the princely states", 
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Opposition came from Jinnah. Though he did not out-rightly reject the proposal, 
yet he was not even ready to accept it. He asked for some more time to think. In his 
meeting with Mountbatten, Jinnah suggested that it would be better to have two 
Governor-Generals,'"° and suggested that there should be a representative of the Crown 
as Supreme Arbitrator, to be responsible for the division of assets between India and 
Pakistan. To him, the Super Governor-General should be like a Viceroy with Governor- 
Generals of both Dominions under his command'''. He ought to have wide arbitral 
jurisdiction over the two Dominions and be responsible for a fair division of the joint 
assets. Besides persuasion and mediation, he would have the authority to bring the 
disobedient party to terms''?, Jinnah was not reluctant to have Mountbatten to fill that 
post''?, However, Jinnah’s idea was not liked by the British Government mainly because 
of the opposition of Mountbatten and due to the hunch that it was likely to be 
unacceptable to the Congress''*, 

Inspite of the fact that Jinnah had not committed to the acceptance of the Heads of 
Agreements and asked for some more time to think, Mountbatten considered it just as 
bargaining tactics of Jinnah. He was confident that it was just the matter of time that 
Jinnah would agree to accept him as the Governor-General of Pakistan. During his visit 
to London, Mountbatten conveyed the impression to the British Government that both 
India and Pakistan would accept him as their Governor-General, at least for the initial 
stages of partition''*, Attlee informed the Primer Ministers of the other Commonwealth 
countries that there was every chance that Mountbatten would be appointed as the 
Governor-General of both the Dominions'"*. 


On the other hand, Mountbatten and his staff in their meetings with the Muslim 
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League leaders were persuading them to accept the idea of the Common Governor- 
General by telling them about the advantages!” for Pakistan of accepting the idea and 
disadvantages for rejecting it. Ismay told Liaquat that it would be impossible to get any 
sort of continuity and communication with separate Governor-Generals for the two 
Dominions. He further added that such an act would also cause a hurdle in the way of 
peaceful transfer of power! 

When Jinnah kept on using the delaying tactics by promising for an early reply 
every time'’”, Mountbatten’s impatience was mounting. He wanted the answer latest by 
the last week of June because some provisions of the Indian Independence Act were to be 
formulated in accordance with his decision, Mountbatten and his staff continued to 
push Jinnah for an early answer, Before leaving for London on May 18, Mountbatten 
asked his Principal Secretary, Mieville, to pursue the matter with Jinnah. Mieville tried to 
convince Jinnah but without any success, Mountbatten also considered the option to get 
the services of Walter Monckton, the legal adviser to the Nizam of Hyderabad, to plead 
his case before Jinnah but Ismay stopped him'!. Later Mieville and Ismay also had a 
meeting with Liaquat on June 20 to persuade him to convince Jinnah to agree to the idea 
of a Common Governor-General’, Mountbatten himself had meetings with Jinnah on 
June 23 and June 30 respectively in which mainly the issue of Governor-General was 
discussed. Jinnah, however, was not ready to give any commitment and still asked for 
time to consider the matter. He made it clear to the Viceroy that the aim of his life was to 
give more consideration to the interests of his people and being their leader it was also his 


duty™ 


There is no clear evidence as to when exactly did Muslim League decide to 
suggest Jinnah’s name as the Governor-General of Pakistan. Alan Campbell-Johnson 
claimed that Mountbatten and his staff had the report that Jinnah’s Private Secretary, 
Khurshid, wanted to get it published in the press that Pakistan did not want the same 
Governor-General as India. But according to the report Pakistan wanted a Governor- 
General to be of “Royal Blood”!*, Ismay accepted that by the end of June that they knew 
that Jinnah had decided to nominate himself as Governor-General, and to make Liaquat 
as the Prime Minister’, In the light of the above mentioned facts it is quite difficult to 
accept the point of view of Mountbatten and his staff'”* that they were expecting till July 
2 that Muslim League would agree to accept Mountbatten as common Governor-General 
and that Jinnah would certainly opt to become Prime Minister'”” 

On July 2, Jinnah informed Mountbatten that he was not ready to share a common 
Governor-General with India, and that he himself would like to become the Governor- 
General of Pakistan from the date of the transfer of power". The decision came up as a 
big shock for Mountbatten. At the same time to counter balance the things, Jinnah 
informed Mountbatten that he was ready to have British Governors in every province 
except Sind and British Heads of Pakistan Defence Services™. This compensation was 
not enough for Mountbatten, who was eyeing on becoming the Head of the State of two 
Dominions simultaneously. According to Mortis Jones, one of the Constitutional 
‘Advisors to Mountbatten, that was the only recorded moment of fury in Mountbatten’s 
tenure as Viceroy", 

Mountbatten was yet not prepared to give in, The same evening he called a 


meeting at Ismay’s house to devise a formula according to which he could satisfy Jinnah 
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to show his willingness and accept Mountbatten as Governor-General of both 
Dominions'*'. Next day he had a long session with Jinnah in which he tried to convince 
him that he should become the Prime Minister of Pakistan because as a constitutional 
Governor-General his powers would be restricted but as Prime Minister he would be the 
real boss of Pakistan affairs, Jinnah responded that he had taken the decision and was not 
ready to reverse it'™*, Mountbatten, who was also not willing to give up easily, tried his 
luck again by asking Jinnah’s personal friend, Nawab of Bhopal to persuade Jinnah to 
change his stance but without any success", 

Mountbatten was still hoping that there was a remote chance for change of 
decision as the Muslim League had yet not given its official verdict in black and white. 
On July 4, 1947, ina letter to Jinnah, Mountbatten asked him to give in writing, on behalf 
of the successor authority, the recommended name for the Governor-General of Pakistan 
so that he could make a formal submission to the King'**. The Muslim League authorized 
Liaquat to answer Mountbatten’s letter. Liaquat wrote back that as a successor authority, 
‘All India Muslim League, requested the King to accept the name of Jinnah as the future 
Governor-General of Pakistan'**. 

Thereupon, Mountbatten and the British Government were left with no other 
option but to accept the reality that Mountbatten was not liable to become the Common 
Governor-General of India and Pakistan on the eve of their independence. The Clause of 
the Indian Independence Act, which provided an opportunity for the same person to 
become the Governor-General of both the Dominions at the same time'™, was later 


amended. Eventually, on July 10, 1947 in the second reading debate on the Indian 
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Independence Bill in the House of Commons, Attlee announced that Mountbatten was 
recommended as the first Governor-General of India and Jinnah for Pakistan'””, 

‘When Nehru and Patel were informed by Mountbatten about Jinnah’s decision to 
opt the Governor-General of Pakistan, the two Congress leaders were reported to be 
surprised to hear the news'™*, Actually Jinnah had put them in an embarrassing position 
by nominating indigenous Governor-General for Pakistan as it was one of the Congress’ 
main demands during Quit India Movement". Yet, they assured Mountbatten that in the 
context of this new development Congress would not reverse its decision and did without 
any loss of time renew their invitation to Mountbatten to become the first Governor- 
General of independent India’. The Muslim League declared that if Mountbatten 
decided to accept this offer of Congress, the League would be pleased to see the two 
Governor-Generals working in harmony and cooperation'*'. Jinnah confirmed that the 
Muslim League would not mind Mountbatten working as the Chairman of a Joint 
Defence Council of the two countries‘. 

Since early June, Mountbatten had made up his mind that he would either stay on 
with both the states or with none of them'®. He had told his staff that incase he got 
invitation form only one of the two Dominions to become their Governor- General, he 
would not accept the offer". When Evan Jenkins and Frederick John Burrows, expressed 
their unwillingness to stay in India after August 15 to become the Governors of half of 
the Punjab and Bengal respectively, Mountbatten appreciated and endorsed their opinion 
However, when he was offered by the Congress alone to stay as Governor-General of 
India, contrary to all his earlier statements and the advice of his many local friends, he 


opted to become Governor-General of India alone’. The argument he gave for going 


against his earlier claims was that had he left India on August 15, 1947, the Indian 
Dominion would also appoint a Hindu as their Governor-General. In that case he believed 
that there was a grave risk of differences between Jinnah and the Hindu Governor- 
General of India’. Never the less, time proved that this decision of Mountbatten could 
not prevent the differences between the two Dominions. On the contrary, his acceptance 
of Governor-Generalship of India made him partisan in the affairs between India and 
Pakistan'*”, He rather assured the Indians to regard him as one of them as he was devoted 
to enhance the Indian interests'*. This attitude created obstacles in his way to act 
impartially even as the Chairman of the Joint Defence Council, Later events proved that 
actually he acted as the Governor-General of India instead of being a neutral arbitrator!” 

Mountbatten, who had led a career full of success and was not accustomed to face 
failure, found it hard to digest this “defeat”, Ghulam Muhammad rightly pointed out in 
his Press Conference in London on July 5, 1948 that Mountbatten’s desire to become the 
Governor-General of both India and Pakistan had become an obsession with him!” 
When he failed to convince Jinnah through logic, he tried to put pressure on him by 
threatening him, He asked Jinnah if he knew what the cost he would have to pay for 
taking that decision. Jinnah replied, “it might cost his county several crores of rupees in 
assets”. Mountbatten’s response to it was that Jinnah’s estimates were very low and that 
the decision might “cost him the whole of his share of assets and the also the future of 
Pakistan”"', In the presence of Liaquat and Chaudhury Muhammad Ali, Mountbatten 
told Jinnah that by not accepting Mountbatten as common Governor-General, Pakistan 


would put itself at a big disadvantage and that only Jinnah would be responsible for the 
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unthinkable loss to Pakistan'®?. He was behaving this way not because of any political 
worry but only because he was wounded deep from inside and his pride was hurt, 

‘These were not only verbal threats but in fact from then onwards Mountbatten 
showed active hostility and created a number of problems for Jinnah and for Pakistan 
Malik Firoz Khan Noon believed that Mountbatten started behaving like an “angry 
Hindu’™™', He openly started criticizing Jinnah even in his personal reports to the 
Secretary of State'®’. Besides injustices being done to Pakistan on the issue of the 
division of assets, there were many other issues like the accession of the states and the 
award of the Boundary Commission, in which he openly showed his bias against 
Pakistan'®®, On the Kashmir issue he virtually acted as chief executive as all the 
important decisions were made not in the Indian Cabinet but in the Defence Committee 
with Mountbatten in the chair, George Cunningham recorded in his personal diary in 
November 1947 that Mountbatten, with every passing day, was becoming more and more 
of a “hater” of the Muslims and that he was seeing everything from “Hindu” 
perspective'’’, In his different meetings with the senior Pakistani officers, Mountbatten 
tried to convince them that Pakistan and India should have a “customs union”, 

Even some of the Englishmen thought that Mountbatten had degraded himself by 
acting as a Nehru’s stooge"; many others considered his behaviour as the natural 
response to Jinnah’s attitude, Among the prominent British leaders of the time, both in 
India and in England, there were few who were not disappointed by Jinnah’s decision. A 
number of them considered Jinnah's action of becoming the Governor-General of 
Pakistan was just to prove his self-importance’. They thought that the decision had 


deprived the entire continent of great benefits'“, Lord Layton, a member of the British 
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Parliament, said that in his view Jinnah’s decision would be widely regarded as a “selfish 
and ambitious act” and would effect adversely his reputation in Britain, which to him was 
at its peak during Jinnah’s visit to England in December 1946'*. Mountbatten also 
believed that the decision was taken by Jinnah to “satisfy his vanity” by being called “His 
Excellency” as the first head of the state of Pakistan'®, Some members of the staff of 
Mountbatten in their books have described Jinnah's nomination as “self-nomination”, and 
“self selection” and as “a piece of egotism” 

Ismay believed that a vast majority of the British policy makers were annoyed not 
because Jinnah had opted to become Governor-General of Pakistan but because he had 
lingered on until the eleventh hour to announce his decision. Had Jinnah taken the 
decision earlier, lot of misunderstanding and trouble could have been avoided". 
‘Mountbatten went a step forward and blamed Jinnah for a “breach of faith”. He claimed 
that Jinnah had first agreed to accept Mountbatten as the common Governor-General and 
then backed out. He also argued that Jinnah had never given any hint of his decision even 
to Liaquat and his other close advisers who also were willing to accept Mountbatten as 
the common Governor-General’. Jinnah refuted the charges and claimed that he never 
liked the idea of a Common Governor-General and had never given Mountbatten any hint 
that he would agree to accept the idea", In a press conference on July 14, Jinnah openly 
denied any truth in such allegations and felt hurt as he was not expecting a responsible 
man, like Mountbatten, to make false allegation against the League and Jinnah“ 

AAs regards Mountbatten’s allegation that Jinnah took this decision against the 
wishes of the Muslim League leadership, there is a lot to contradict it, Liaquat termed the 


decision as the natural consummation of League's struggle for liberty under Jinnah’s 
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leadership. Acting as Finance Minister in the interim government, he issued a 
memorandum stating that it was inappropriate to the constitutional practice of the British 
Commonwealth to have one Governor-General for two dominions. To support the 
argument, the memorandum stated that the appointment of one Governor-General for two 
Dominions would mean a link between them at the Governor-General level and not at the 
Crown level”. Many other Muslim League leaders thought that as Pakistan was to 
become a laboratory to experiment the principles of Islam, a non-Muslim as it chief 
would have given emotional set back to its people. Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar was of the 
view that being a Muslim state, Pakistan should have a person at the top in order to 
command complete confidence of a hundred million Muslims, He declared that since 
Jinnah was the architect of the state and he was the best possible man to look after it!” 

To counter the blame that Jinnah’s decision was of an urge to enhance his own 
prestige’, one could easily find the answer in history. As back as in early twenties 
Jinnah had an offer to become a Judge of the High court. Then he was offered first to 
become a member of Viceroy’s Executive Council and then to become a Governor. In 
June 1940 Bose offered Jinnah to become the first Prime Minister of India by joining 
hands with the Congress. Rajagopalachari also again offered him to become Prime 
Minister of United India in August 1940, The same offer was again conveyed to him by 
no body less than Gandhi himself first in 1946 and then again in 1947'7. Unlike a greedy 
person with lust of power and glory, Jinnah rejected all these offers. 

Patel, like many others, felt that the decision of Jinnah brought Mountbatten on 
bad terms with Pakistan and close to the Congress'”*. However, a good look into history 


of the era once again shows a different story. No doubt that Mountbatten’s hostility 
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towards Jinnah and Muslim League grew fast in the months following Jinnah’s decision 
but the conditions were not good even before. It has been observed that from the time he 
reached India he remained close to the Congress. The only Indian in his personal staff, 
VP. Menon was pro-Congress with personal friendship with Patel'”’, V.P, Menon as 
Constitutional Advisor to the Viceroy was the crucial link from April to August, V.P. 
Menon had gained all the opportunity to play the Congress game in Mountbatten’s 
official planning. 

Some historians claim that Mountbatten owed his appointment as Governor- 
General of India to his friend Nehru, who recommended his name for the post to the 
British Government!”, Even if one holds Hodson’s version that this was not true!””, at 
east this was for sure that Mountbatten had been close to Nehru long before his 
appointment as Governor-General, The two met at Singapore in March 1946 where 
Mountbatten was working as Supreme Allied Commander. Mountbatten was so 
impressed by Nehru that against the advice of his Military Secretary, he insisted on a ride 
with Nehru in an open car!”*, He placed his own car at Nehru's disposal, invited him on 
tea and introduced him to his wife, Edwina’. The two met again in December 1946 
during Nehru’s visit to London. The two had an exclusive dinner meeting arranged by 
Stafford Cripps. Jinnah was also present in the city at that time but he was neither invited 
to attend the dinner nor was informed of its outcome'™, 

After reaching New Delhi on March 22, 1947, Mountbatten met his old friend, 
Nehru, only two days after his arrival. On the contrary he had no time to meet Jinnah till 
April 5. In his first meeting with Nehru, Mountbatten asked him to give his assessment of 


Jinnah, which he did by calling Jinnah nothing more than a mediocre lawyer with a mania 
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for Pakistan. He further said that he was a man to whom success had come very late in 
life'*", It appears from the reactions of Mountbatten in the days to come that he had taken 
‘Nehru’s words about Jinnah seriously. Mountbatten also broke the age old tradition of 
British Viceroys by visiting Nehru’s place on March 28, 1947". Nehru’s private 
secretary 0.0. Mithai in his book, Days with Nehru mentioned “secret and illegitimate” 
relations between Edwina and Nehru. Edwina’s interference in Mountbatten’s official 
affairs further influenced her husband to favour the Congress‘, Mountbatten’s pro- 
Congress approach while formulating June 3 Plan and then change of date for the transfer 
of power, as discussed earlier, are enough evidences to prove that he was too close to 
Nehru much before Jinnah’s decision of becoming Governor-General of Pakistan’, 

Mountbatten was not so close to Gandhi as he was to Nehru; still the two enjoyed 
good warm relations. Mountbatten was very much interested in knowing Gandhi's 
exciting life stories'*’, Gandhi on the other hand trusted Mountbatten to the extent that in 
his first meeting with Mountbatten, he declared that the sole referee to decide that what is 
in the interest of India as a whole was Mountbatten in his personal capacity'**, Giving the 
justification of visiting Gandhi’s residence on July 5, 1947, Edwina wrote that she and 
her husband made good friendship with Gandhi during his visits to their place that she 
felt that the least she could do was to pay him a courtesy call at his own home'®’, 

In contrast to his relations with Nehru and Gandhi, Mountbatten had never 
developed any cordial relations with Jinnah. Even before meeting Jinnah, he showed his 
prejudice against the Muslim League by declaring Wavell’s invitation to the Muslim 
League to join Interim Government, as a blunder’. There were few photographers 


invited for the coverage of Jinnah’s first meeting with Mountbatten as against many to his 


meeting with Gandhi. After the meeting Mountbatten’s reaction was that it took him most 
of the time to “unfreeze Jinnah". His first impression about Jinnah was negative. He 
found him “cold, arrogant and aloof”. From then onwards he never felt comfortable 
with Jinnah, The two disagreed on many points they discussed in their meetings, Claude 
‘Auchinleck and Bernard Law Montgomery observed that long before partition 
‘Mountbatten had lost the trust of Jinnah and the Muslim League'”! and vice versa. 
Though Ismay put the blame on Jinnah for lack of friendly cooperation with 
Mountbatten, he was also obliged to accept that the two leaders were opposing each other 
all the time’, With such state of affairs in the background, one tends to agree with Istiag 
Hussain Quraishi that Jinnah couldn’t be blamed for not accepting Mountbatten, who had 
been confiding in Nehra and was distant to Jinnah, as the Governor-General of 
Pakistan’. 

One person to become the Head of the State of two sovereign countries would 
have created problems for even two friendly Dominions. It was something that had no 
parallel in history. Besides, modalities of the same person functioning as Governor- 
General of two Dominions were not duly defined. Many small queries come up even in 
the mind of a common man. Would it not have made that person a shuttle between the 
two Dominions, wasting both time and energy? Would he himself write a letter as 
Governor-General of India to the Governor-General of Pakistan from New Delhi, and 
then take a flight to Karachi to read and answer his own letter? The main problem with 
India and Pakistan in 1947 was that they were not only two countries but anti-thesis of 
each other. 


Jinnab's legal mind was also thinking about the constitutional farce that this act 
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would have created. To him Governor-General was supposed to act on the advice of his 
cabinet or, for that matter, a couple of cabinets. So he raised a simple question what a 
common Governor-General would do if he received conflicting advice from two 
Dominion cabinets'**? Having known the influence of the Congress on Mountbatten, one 
could easily assume that he would side with India and prove to be an Indian Governor- 
General of Pakistan'”*. Jinnah had also the hunch that after the departure of Mountbatten, 
the Congress would replace him with their man‘, Being the Governor-General of 
Pakistan, Mountbatten would have the access to all the secrets of the new state. That 
could create trouble as Mountbatten was also the Governor-General of India and sharing 
state secrets with him would expose the strengths and weaknesses to the Governor- 
General of India. That would have certainly threatened the security of Pakistan'”” 
Mountbatten had also by that time disclosed that according to the Indian Independence 
Bill, India would become a successor state and Pakistan as seceding state". Jinnah was 
cognizant of the fact that the Common Governor-General was well known for his 
sympathies towards the successor state’”, 

Jinnah had to show the citizens of Pakistan as well as to the rest of the world that 
Pakistan was really a nation, During the discussions on the issue of common Governor- 
General among the members of the Viceroy’s personal staff, V.P. Menon wished that 
after realizing the need of a common Governor-General, India and Pakistan might agree 
to a unified constitution as well™. Thus the decision to have common head of the state 
would give an opportunity to the Congress to extend their propaganda that Indian sub- 
continent had still retained its oneness. Such an impression would have been fatal to the 


dignity and prestige of Pakistan” 
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Appointment of Mountbatten as common Governor-General would also raise the 
question for the common masses in Pakistan who would be surprised to what type of 
independence they have achieved when the Governor-General of India was their 
Governor-General and the King of England was their King”? It is pertinent to add that 
majority of the Governors of the provinces as well as three chiefs of the armed forces and 
senior civil and military officers were still British and that was a huge question mark. 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan raised this question in the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan by 
asking if there were no Muslims, to be appointed as Governors”. Had Pakistan made an 
English man as Governor-General of the state it would be really difficult for the common 
man to believe that the British rule had come to an end. While explaining the reasons for 
his decision before Mountbatten, Jinnah made major emphasis on this point” 
Acceptance of Mountbatten would also mean that Muslim League and Jinnah had 
approved all the acts of the British Government and specially Mountbatten while 
planning the partition and thus have showed confidence in him by making him their first 
Governor-General. By becoming Governor-General, Jinnah denied all these charges and 
gave confidence to the people of Pakistan as to them as Governor-General he proved to 
be the symbol of their independence. 

Jinnah’s designation as the first Governor-General of Pakistan had a special 
meaning for the citizens of Pakistan. It created a unique sense of independence among 
them, specially at a time when India inspite of the Congress’ propaganda of their anti- 
British attitude, still entertained a British Governor-General”. Since the Muslim League 


‘was apt to exploit this situation, Mountbatten requested Jinnah to control his press from 
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publicizing the point that Congress owned a British Governor-General, while Pakistan 
‘was going to have one of its own nationals as its Governor-General”. 

Another dimension of this problem that why Jinnah opted to become Governor- 
General of Pakistan and decided not to become Prime Minister is that Mountbatten tried 
to convince him that under the dominion constitution of Pakistan the real powers would 
be in the hands of the Prime Minister”. Actually, according to a careful estimate, the 
major reason for pleading his case was something else that we have already discussed, 
ie., Mountbatten’s own desire to become the Governor-General of Pakistan; and 
secondly he like other British officials considered that a Governor-General of Dominion 
traditionally should be an elder statesman, a retired military person or a member of 
aristocracy” and not an active politician, that Jinnah was. 

However, Jinnah had his own theory of Govenor-Generalship of Pakistan, He 
believed that since the Governor-General was to be nominated by the successor authority, 
ie. Muslim League in case of Pakistan, the Governor-General was to be the chosen 
Tepresentative of the people and not the appointee of the King”, He made it clear that he 
accepted the Governor-Generalship of Pakistan because he knew that he was not the 
agent of an alien power but was the chosen representative of the people?" 

Jinnah also knew that since there had been no post of Prime Minister in the 
Country before independence, it was in the psyche of the people of India that only the 
Office of Govemor-General symbolized the state power and supreme authority""'. In 
addition Jinnah did not want to work as Prime Minister with Mountbatten as Govemor- 
General because the two did not altogether like each other. It was also coming in the 


British Press that since Pakistan would consists of under-developed areas, it needed a 


Governor-General like Charles John Canning or George Nathenial Curzon, who was 
capable of exercising functions of higher control and coordination”, 

In view of these facts all Jinnah told Mountbatten that in Pakistan, he would be 
the Governor-General and the Prime Minister would be following his directives”. It was 
not vanity but duty which motivated Jinnah to hold the office. Pakistan needed a leader 
who would enjoy confidence of the people and could get respect and command, Jinnah 
had possesed the prerequisites and qualified for this role, Mountbatten, however, was 
convinced that Jinnah was incapable of resisting pressure of the position of the Governor- 
General of an independent Dominion*"*, He firmly believed that Pakistan was unviable 
but he had given it a chance to fail on its own merits. Making comparison between India 
and Pakistan, Mountbatten quoted example of the difference between putting up a 
permanent building and a tent, To him creation of Pakistan was like putting up a tent”'*. 
He believed when Pakistan would prove to be a failed state, Muslim League would 
eventually revert to the United India with honour™"® 

So when Pakistan was created Jinnah took over the charge as Governor-General 
of the new state, The powers vested in the political institution of the Governor-General of 
Pakistan had no parallel in history. Both the Indian Independence Act of 1947 and the 
Provisional Constitution of Pakistan had given the Governor-General powers, which were 
otherwise not enjoyed by the Governor-General of other Dominions. The powers were 
actually given to the Governor-General with the assumption that there would be a 
common Governor-General, in the person of Mountbatten, who was liable to be powerful 


enough to solve the problems arising in the division of assets and army. 
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‘The Independence Act authorized the Governor-General to make such provisions 
in the Act of 1935 which “appeared to him to be necessary or expedient” for its “effective 
operation””"”, He could make “omissions from, additions to and adaptation and 
modifications of the Government of India Act 1935 and the orders in council, rules and 
other instruments made their under, in their application to the separate new 
Dominions””"*. These powers were given to the Governor-General until March 31, 1948, 
or such earlier date as might be determined by any law of the legislature’, Instead of 
curtailing this period the date was extended by a year™. 

The power of the Governor-General to act in his discretion or exercise his 
individual judgment as respect to any matter given in the Government of India Act 1935, 
“ceased to have effect”™”' and Ninth Schedule of Government of India Act 1935, under 
which the Governor-General exercised his powers was deleted from the Provisional 
Constitution. But powers given under Section 9 of the Independence Act made him the 
most powerful functionary of the state. During the debate on the Act in the British 
Parliament, Atlee admitted that the powers given to the Governor-General “to bring the 
Act into operation were extremely wide”. 

The Provisional Constitution though in form parliamentary lacked the spirit of the 
parliamentary system. It was adapted version of the system under the British rule, where 
the real power laid with the viceroy. Unlike the head of the state in parliamentary system, 
the Governor-General enjoyed vast powers. Compared to the Governor-Generals of other 
dominions of the Commonwealth the Governor-General of Pakistan was much more 
powerful. 


The Provisional Constitution provided that Executive Authority of the Federation 
shall be exercised by the Governor-General, either directly or through officers 
subordinate to him™. There was to be a Council of Ministers “to aid and advise” the 
Governor-General in the exercise of his functions”, The ministers were “to be chosen” 
by him and “held office during his pleasure”””*, There was no specific provision to show 
whether the Governor-General was bond to act on their advice, which, is the normal 
practice in a parliamentary form of government, This gave the Governor-General a 
choice to accept or bypass the advice. In other Dominions there were specific provisions 
which required the Governor-General to act on the advice of ministers. 

‘The Governor-General was empowered to “make rules for the more convenient 
transaction of business of Federal Government, and for allocation among ministries of the 
said business’. This clause gave the Governor-General final say in the selection of 
ministers and allocation of their portfolios. It also made possible for the Governor- 
General to head a ministry of his choice as was done by Jinnah in July 1948, when a new 
Ministry of States and Frontier Regions was created and placed directly under his control. 

The Governor-General could address the Federal Legislature and for that purpose 
required attendance of the members™’, He could send messages to the Federal 
Legislature, with respect to a Bill whether then pending in the Legislature or otherwise 
and the legislature was required to consider any matter which they were required by the 
message to take into consideration’, The Governor-General had the power to return a 
Bill passed by the Federal Legislature for reconsideration and the Federal Legislature was 
bound to “reconsider the Bill accordingly”™. 
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The Governor-General had the power to declare “Emergency” by Proclamation 
“that a grave emergency exists”™°. He could declare proclamation of “emergency” even 
“before the actual occourance” of emergency if he was satisfied that there is “imminent 
danger thereof”, During Emergency, the Governor-General had the powers to “make 
laws for a province or any part, thereof with respect to the matters enumerated in the 
Provincial Legislative List”™?. 

The Provincial Governors were to be appointed by the Governor-General and held 
office “at his discretion””*, There was to be a council of ministers to “aid and advise the 
Governor in exercise of his function”. The Provisional Constitution gave the Governor- 
General power to dismiss a provincial Government. It was laid down that “In the exercise 
of his functions under this section with respect to the chosing and summoning and the 
dismissal of ministers the Governor shall be under the general control of and comply with 
such particular directions, if any, as may from time to time be given to him by the 
Governor-General” 

The Provisional Constitution gave the Governor-General power to override the 
legislative powers of the Provincial Assembly, The Governor could withhold or “reserve” 
the Bill for consideration of the Governor-General. When a Bill was “reserved” for 
consideration of the Governor-General, the Governor-General could declare that either he 
assents to the Bill or he “withholds assent thereof’. The Governor-General if thought 
necessary directs the Governor to return the Bill to the provincial Assembly. When a Bill 
was so retumed, the Assembly was required to reconsider it accordingly and if it was 
again passed by the Assembly with or without amendment it was to be presented again to 
the Governor-General for his consideration”. 


According to the Provisional Constitution if the Governor-General on receipt of a 
report from the Governor of a province was satisfied that a situation had arisen in which 
the Government of a Province could not be carried out in accordance with the provision 
of the constitution, the Governor-General by a proclamation could assume to himself or 
direct the Governor of the Province to assume on behalf of the Governor-General, all or 
any of the functions of the Government of the province™*”. 

On July 16, 1948, under clause 9 of the Independence Act by an Amendment in 
the Provisional Constitution a new clause 92-A was inserted. The amended clause laid 
down that if “at any time the Governor-General is satisfied that a given emergency exists 
whereby the peace or security of Pakistan or any part thereof is threatened or that a 
situation has arisen in which the Government of a province cannot be carried on in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act”, he may by “Proclamation direct the 
Governor of the Province assume on behalf of the Governor-General all or any of the 
powers vested in or exercisable by any provincial body or authority”. In “excluded areas” 
or “partially excluded area” the Governor could make regulations for “‘the peace and 
good government” of any area in a Province, which were to be submitted forthwith to the 
Governor-General and “until assented by him shall have no effect". As regards 
Baluchistan to be called Chief Commissioner's Province, it was to be administered by 
Governor-General acting to such extent as he thinks fit, through a Chief Commissioner to 
be appointed by him™?, 

To add to it the Constituent Assembly, which according to section 8 of the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947 had the powers to restrict the authority of the Governor-General, 


further enhanced his powers. Keeping in view the importance of Jinnah as “father of the 
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nation” and not only as Governor-General of the State the Constituent Assembly in the 
first ever resolution presented and passed on its floor of the House on August 12, 1947 
decided to mention the name of Jinnah as “Quaid-i-Azam”, the Great Leader, “in all 
official Acts, documents, letters and correspondence with effect from August 15, 
1947". In its meetings of February 24 and 25 and March 2, 1948, Liaquat proposed that 
the special powers of Jinnah as Governor-General, which under Rule 9 of the Indian 
Independence Act, 1947, were to end on March 31, 1948 were to be extended for another 
year. An opposition member, Dhirandra Nath Datta, opposed the motion on the plea that 
such amendment would be an encroachment upon the powers of the Assembly. However, 
‘Nishtar made it clear that such an act would not challenge the sovereignty of the 
Assembly and was only been taken to deal with the extraordinary situation that the 
country was facing. The resolution was passed by the house”! 

Likewise the Federal Cabinet also wanted to work under the direct guidance of 
Jinnah. The first meeting of the Federal Cabinet was presided over by Liaquat. However, 
because of immense problems that the new state faced the Federal Cabinet unanimously 
invited Jinnah to chair its meetings and guide the nation. Jinnah accepted this onerous 
responsibility. Jinnah’s position vis a vis the Federal Cabinet was classified by “adoption 
of convention”, on December 30, when the cabinet decided that no question of policy 
or principle would be decided except at a meeting to be presided over by Jinnah. In case 
of difference of opinion, Jinnah’s decision was to be final and binding and carried out by 
ministers. Jinnah could ask for information from the Secretary General or a federal 
Secretary. This convention was personal to Jinnah until the new constitution came into 


force. 
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The extraordinary powers given to the office of Governor-General of Pakistan in 
the Provisional Constitution Order were a blessing for the country as in order to 
overcome the initial problems Pakistan required a powerful and committed leader. No 
wonder Jinnah decided to exercise all the powers as they could facilitate his task to 
establish the state of Pakistan on firm foundations. Jinnah knew that the entire world was 
considering his name as synonymous to the name of Pakistan and thus it was his duty to 
consolidate the foundations of Pakistan and put the new state on a track that would lead it 
to the world of developed countries™* 

Though Campbell-Johnson termed Jinnah as “Pakistan's King Emperor, but 
the reality was totally different. Jinnah never acted as a monarch. When he saw one of his 
portraits with the caption, “Shahinshah-i-Pakistan”, Jinnah disliked it and said Pakistan 
would “be a democracy” with “no room for Shahinshah” in the country”*’. He never tried 
to exceed his constitutional limits or take any personal advantage from his position, Even 
as head of the State, he thought that he had to abide by the law like a common citizen of 
Pakistan, Once Robert Francis Mudie suggested that the orders of Jinnah could override 
an existing law, Jinnah vehemently opposed the idea. He instantly made it clear that he 
had no authority or power vested in him to supersede the Government of India Act’, 

Dedication, devotion and determination, which remained the chief characteristic 
of Jinnah’s life, were once again shown by the man once he took over the charge of the 
new state as Governor-General. He was old and was not enjoying physically a healthy 
life, yet his commitment to work was perfect. His working hours started at 8:30 in the 
morning and mostly he used to work around fourteen hours a day. Though he was 
normally exhausted by noon yet sleeping for him in the afternoon was a luxury he would 
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not afford, At the most he could put his feet up and legs stretched on the sofa while 
reading files word by word™”. Work load was so much for him that he did not have time 
to accept private invitations from friends“*. His commitment to work was too grave to 
accommodate his personal visitors during his working hours. He even refused to meet his 
brother who came to see him in his office™?. 

Unlike a traditional Governor-General Jinnah considered himself as one of the 
citizens of Pakistan and believed that his people had complete trust and confidence in 
him. He was not fluent in speaking Urdu and thus used to deliver most of his speeches in 
English, a language which was not familiar to the vast majority of the citizens of 
Pakistan. Yet his audience used to listen to him with great attention, as they had complete 
trust in his words. He also had full trust in his people. When E. St. J. Birnie, his military 
secretary, suggested him to construct a high wall around Governor-General House for 
security reasons, Jinnah rejected the plan by saying that he was safe in his country with 
his own people around him”. When few hundred government servants demonstrated 
outside the Governor-General House and demanded for early evacuation of their families 
from Delhi, Jinnah instead of using police to disperse them, invited them into the com- 
pound and from the rear balcony of his suite spoke to them for a few minutes. His words 
satisfied the crowd and they went back chanting the slogans, “Quaid-i-Azam 
Zindabad"**", 

Jinnah knew that Pakistan was a poor country and could not afford luxurious life 
for its ruler. He took a token salary of one rupee per month and used his private funds for 
his personal needs”, He never used Government funds to facilitate his personal needs. 


Even when he was moving to Ziarat for his health reasons, he ordered to pay all the 


expenditure during his stay in the city from his personal exchequer”. On the advice of 
Jinnah, Fatima, his younger sister, personally took control over the affairs of the 
household in the Governor-General house. She completely changed the trends as 
previously the house was being run in the colonial style with extravagant living at public 
expense. Austerity became the order of the day and for meals only soup, a main dish and 
dessert was served”, 

The wastefill expenditure in other departments of the Governor-General House 
administration was also cut down. Jinnah retained only the essential staff at Governor- 
General House and almost fifty percent of the existing staff was relieved from its duty** 
Due to shortage of sugar in the country, the sugar required for official parties in the 
Governor-General House was restricted. He instructed to rent instead of buying items 
used for catering during functions held at Governor-General House™**. Jinnah also 
ordered not to serve tea or coffee during Cabinet meetings”*’. He also put a cut on paying 
of heavy tips to the Government Servants from the Government funds as he thought that 
poor country ought to save its budget with such avoidable expenditure™** 

Jinnah made every attempt to strengthen the State institutions: Executive, 
Legislature and Judiciary by allowing them to work according to the authority given to 
them by the Provisional Constitution. According to the Provisional Constitution Order, 
Federal Executive consisted of the Governor-General, Council of Ministers and the 
Advocate General. The Council was to be “chosen and summoned by the Governor- 
General” and held office “during his pleasure”*®, Similarly the Advocate General was to 


be appointed by the Governor-General” and held office during the pleasure of the 
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Governor-General". All executive actions by the federal Government were expected to 
be taken in the name of the Governor-General”. 

Using his powers, Jinnah as Governor-General selected the Federal Cabinet. 
Liaquat Ali Khan, his most trusted lieutenant and the Secretary General of the All 
India Muslim League during the final phase of the struggle for Pakistan was a natural 
choice for the office of Prime Minister. Liaquat also held the portfolio of Foreign Affairs 
and Commonwealth Relations and Defence. LI. Chundrigar was appointed as Minister for 
Commerce, Industries and Works; Ghulam Muhammad became minister of Finance; 
Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar held the office of minister for Communication; Raja Ghazanfar 
‘Ali Khan was given the charge of the Ministries of Food, Agriculture and Health, 
Jogendra Nath Mandal took over as the Minister for Law and Labour and Fazalur 
Rahman became Interior Minister. The First Cabinet was announced on August 13, 
however, it was swom in on August 15, 1947. Immediately after taking oath the first 
official meeting of the Cabinet took place. This meeting was attended by all the ministers 
and presided over by the Prime Minister. 

The need to make first adjustment in the cabinet was felt in September 1947 when 
the refugee problem had grown to the level where it was thought it should be dealt 
directly by the Federal Government instead of the provincial Government of West 
Punjab. Ministry of Refiugees was formed and Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy was offered 
to take over the charge of the Ministry. He declined” and Fazalur Rahman was given the 
additional charge. However, soon the charge was shifted to Ghazanfar Ali. It was felt that 
due to gravity of the refugee problem, Ghazanfar Ali was so busy in the affairs of the 


refugees that he could not give proper time to the other ministries under his command. In 
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a reshuffle in December, Ministries of Food, agriculture and health were taken away from 
Ghazanfar Ali and were awarded to a new member in the cabinet, Abdus Sattar Pirzada, 
Zafralla Khan was also inducted in the Cabinet and was given the charge of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth Relations. In May 1948, when Chundrigar went to 
Kabul as Ambassador, Khwaja Shahabuddin joined the cabinet as Interior Minister and 
Fazalur Rahman became Commerce Minister. In July 1948 Ghazanfer Ali also left the 
cabinet to perform his new duty as the Ambassador in Iran, By that time the intensity of 
the refugee problem had decreased and thus Pirzada was given additional charge of the 
ministry left by Ghazanfar Ali, Muhammad Wasim, a prominent lawyer, was appointed 
as the first Advocate General of Pakistan by Jinnah. 

When the cabinet was announced a group of Bengali politicians was disappointed 
as only one minister was taken from East Bengal and most of the outstanding leaders of 
the province were not included in the cabinet. They blamed that only “yes men” of 
Liaquat were selected”, However, the fact of the matter is that it was the feeling of a 
small segment of the Bengali society and could not be considered as a reflection of the 
feelings of the majority masses of East Bengal. During Jinnah's days there was no 
demand for equal cabinet members from the two wings of the country; all such demands 
started after his death. 

Itis true that a number of prominent regional leaders were ignored. However, the 
allegation of picking up close associates of Liaquat does not seem to be correct because 
in the first place the cabinet was selected by Jinnah and not by Liaquat. Suhrawardy was 
himself offered to join the Cabinet in September. Besides, Fazalur Rahman and 


Shahabuddin, two important members of the cabinet, were from East Bengal, 
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Furthermore, all those who were included in the cabinet were seasoned politicians and 
dedicated Leaguers who had played important role during Pakistan Movement. They 
were all tried and tested before and had proven their worth, Liaquat, Chundrigar, Nishtar, 
Ghazanfar Ali and Mandal had the experience of running ministries as they were 
nominated by the Muslim League in the interim government. Ghulam Muhammad 
besides being a big name in the Indian Account Service and Finance Minister of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad had also helped Liaquat run the affairs of the Finance Ministry 
during his tenure as Finance Minister in the interim government. He was also one of the 
authors of “poor man's budget”. Fazalur Rahman was a minister in the last government 
of the Bengal before independence. Zafarulla remained the member of Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and a Judge of the Federal Court in British India, He also had a vast 
diplomatic experience. 

Jinnah, as already discussed, used to preside over the meetings of the cabinet and 
most of the important decisions were taken by the cabinet in his presence. In the 
beginning though the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth Relations was 
under Liaquat but because of the otherwise very busy schedule of Liaquat, actually it was 
Jinnah who was indirectly running its affairs, In July 1948 a new Ministry of States and 
Frontier Regions, dealing with affairs of tribal territories of North-West Frontier Province 
and Baluchistan, and the States that joined Pakistan was announced. Affairs of the 
Ministry were put directly under the control of the Governor-General”®””, Moreover, at 
certain occasions, the members of the cabinet took guidance from Jinnah on important 
matters and if there was any difference of opinion between the minister and Jinnah, 


Jinnah’ opinion was considered as the final verdict”. 
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Regarding the legislative body of the newly established dominion, it is alleged 
that the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan was completely subservience to Jinnah” 
However, a detailed study shows a different picture, Jinnah had all the respect for the 
Constituent Assembly of the country; he was not even ready to comment on the future 
constitution of Pakistan as he regarded it the right of the Constituent Assembly of 
Pakistan to frame the constitution””’, He considered it as a sovereign legislative body, the 
right forum to discuss the future constitution and that was ‘the reason he presented the 
“Magna Carta of Pakistan” in his speech delivered at the occasion of the inauguration 
of Pakistan Constituent Assembly on August 11, 1947 and not on any other forum. 

The question arises as to why he did not remain only the member of the 
legislative body but also became its president while he was simultaneously holding the 
key executive position as the Governor-General of the state? The answer is quite simple. 
The Provisional Constitution Order allowed the members of the assembly to hold 
executive positions and it was the decision of the Assembly to elect him as its president. 
The members of the Assembly considered his appointment as the president not as a 
prestigious post for Jinnah but as an honour for the members of the Constituent 
Assembly”. According to the members of the Constituent Assembly the nation was 
lucky to have their founding father amidst them to guide to their destination”. Even the 
opposition party, Congress, supported the idea as they thought that Jinnah should be 
given the right to be the architect of its Constitution, They thought that Jinnah should be 
given the opportunity and the privilege of giving shape to his dreams”, On August 23, 
1947, Jinnah was also assigned to act as Legal Guide to the Assembly in drafting the 


Constitution”. 
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The idea of the Constituent Assembly was first presented in the Cabinet Mission 
Plan. According to this Plan there was to be a single Constituent Assembly for undivided 
India. The assembly was elected in July 1946. By the time the assembly met for the first 
time on December 9, 1946, Muslim League had rejected the Cabinet Plan and boycotted 
this session. It was with the endorsement of June 3 Plan that a separate Constituent 
‘Assembly was granted for Pakistan. The new plan also defined the procedure for the 
selection of the members of the new Constituent Assembly of Pakistan’, The members 
elected by the provincial assemblies of Sind and North-West Frontier Province from their 
respective provinces and by Quetta Municipality and the Jirgas from Baluchistan during 
the elections of 1946, were to retain their seats in the first Constituent Assembly of 
Pakistan, Fresh elections were arranged for East Bengal and West Punjab. The electoral- 
college for these elections was the provincial legislature of the respective provinces, 
According to Sections 6 and 8 of the India Independence Act 1947, the Assembly 
had a dual capacity to function as the Federal Legislature of the Dominion as well as its 
Constituent Assembly for framing the constitution, Although the same members and the 
same officers served the Constituent Assembly in both its capacities, its position changed 
in both the roles, It was to act as Constituent Assembly when it met for framing 
Constitution of the Dominion and as Federal Legislature while functioning under the 
limitations imposed by the Government of India Act”, It was thoroughly independent as 
a constitution-making body and answerable to none. It had the power to amend the 
Independence Act or the Provisional Constitution by a simple majority and pass laws for 


the country, It could also amend laws and no law could be passed without its approval” 
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The Assembly could not switch its role during the session and thus sessions were to be 
called separately for the purpose of Constitution making and legislation. 

As Congress did not want Muslim League to hold the first session of Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly in Delhi, Jinnah told Mountbatten on July 5, 1947 that he intended 
to hold meeting of the Pakistan Constituent Assembly in Karachi towards the end of the 
July or early August”. Mountbatten wanted to know the exact date because, as Viceroy, 
it was his responsibility to call the session. Jinnah who was yet not sure about the exact 
date told Mountbatten that he would let him know when he wished him to do so™°, 

The inaugural session of the first Constituent Assembly of Pakistan was held at 
Karachi, from 10 to 14 August 1947 in the Sind Assembly building. When the Assembly 
met for the first time on August 10, 1947, i.e. four days before independence, Jogendra 
Nath Mandal, a scheduled caste member, was unanimously elected temporary Chairman 
of the Assembly", The only function that took place on the first day was the enrollment 
of the members. Jinnah also attended the session, presented his credentials and signed his 
name in the register”. On the next day the elections for the President of the Assembly 
were to be conducted. For the post of President seven nomination papers” were 
submitted to the Secretary. All of them nominated Jinnah for the post. Since there was no 
other candidate to contest the election, Jinnah was elected unopposed as the first 
President of the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan”. On August 12, Jinnah nominated 
the panel of Chairmen who could preside over the Assembly in the absence of the 
President. The panel included Tamizuddin Khan, Umar Hayat Malik, Sardar Bahdur 
Khan, Kiran Sanker Roy”. Later on, when Jinnah was too ill or busy to attend the 


meetings of the Assembly, Tamizuddin Khan was elected as a Deputy President so that 
he could relieve Jinnah of his work. 

‘The Federal Legislature under the original Act of 1935 was to be a bicameral 
body with the Council of State as the Upper House and the Federal Assembly as the 
Lower House, However, realizing the ground realities, the Provisional Constitution Order 
provided for unicameral legislature in Pakistan, The total strength of the Constituent 
Assembly was sixty nine, with forty four seats (thirty one Muslim and thirteen General) 
reserved for East Bengal, seventeen (twelve Muslim, three General, two Sikhs) for West 
Punjab, four (three Muslims, one General) for Sind, three (all Muslim) for North-West 
Frontier Province and one (Muslim) for Baluchistan. However, the refugees who had 
come from India, the states that acceded to Pakistan and the Tribal areas had no 
representation in the Assembly™*. Approximately one member represented about one 
million people. 

The list of members of the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan was prepared by the 
Viceroy’s office with the approval of Jinnah, Mountbatten announced it in his Press 
Conference on July 27, 1947. In this list Abdul Ghaffar Khan and Abul Kalam Azad 
were also made members of the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan from North-West 
Frontier Province to which Jinnah did not object, However, immediately after publication 
of his name in the press, Azad resigned from the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan’, 
When Mountbatten wanted to nominate someone else in his place, Jinnah opposed the 
move by conveying that the vacancy created by Azad’s resignation should be filled in 
following the rules to be framed by the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan”. 


The territorial distribution provided East Bengal forty four seats in a house of 
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sixty nine but no objection was raised as the sense of patriotism and nationalism 
prevailing in the country was at its peak. A number of seats from East Bengal were 
voluntarily given to persons from other provinces”, Likewise few other members, who 
were not domiciled in the West Punjab, were elected from the seats reserved for the 
province. All the differences on the distribution of seats and the exercise of power 
between the two wings of Pakistan started after the demise of Jinnah. 

The Muslim League was the largest party in the assembly with majority of the 
‘Muslim seats under its possession, The party had forty nine seats in the house, Mian 
Iftikharuddin, Fazlul Hug and Abdul Ghaffar Khan were the only Muslim members of the 
Assembly sitting on the Opposition benches™?, This resulted lack of a strong Muslim 
opposition inside the first Constituent Assembly of Pakistan. This left the role of 
opposition in the hands of Pakistan National Congress, the successor organization of 
Indian National Congress, the party which opposed the creation of Pakistan to its utmost 
efforts. As opposition party its role was not constructive. Its main target was to 
obstruct the Government whenever and wherever possible. The eleven members of 
Congress constantly opposed the Government with one excuse or the other. Their lack of 
patriotism for Pakistan could be proven by the fact that many of them later on migrated to 
India, 

‘The basic problem was that the members included in the Constituent Assembly of 
Pakistan were not elected by direct vote and thus were not true representatives of the 
masses, When members from Sind and North-West Frontier Province were elected in 
July 1946, there was no decision regarding the creation of a separate Muslim State, not to 


talk about a separate assembly for Pakistan. The legislatures were not chosen, therefore, 
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with a view to their future as electoral colleges for the Constituent Assemblies. They 
were elected indirectly by the respective provincial assemblies, which themselves were 
elected by a limited franchise of not more than fifteen percent of the people™* 
Furthermore, the assembly elected in the North-West Frontier Province was dominated 
by the Congress members, who had run the Government in the province till the day of 
independence. Electoral College for Baluchistan was too limited and consisted of the 
Municipality and the Jirga. The members from East Bengal and West Punjab were once 
again elected by the Provincial Assemblies which were elected in 1945-46, Let us not 
forget that those elections resulted in the formation of Unionist ministry in the Punjab and 
a coalition ministry in Bengal, 

For various reasons the effective working strength of the Assembly was always 
substantially low and it had never functioned with its full strength. From the beginning, 
there were some vacant seats in the Constituent Assembly many of which could not be 
filled because the constituents, the non-Muslim members of the Provincial Assemblies, 
had migrated to India. Only fifty out of sixty nine members attended the inauguration 
session of the Assembly as some members had migrated permanently to India. In March 
1948, eight members tendered their resignations”*, The Members of the Constituent 
Assembly could simultaneously hold membership as well as portfolios in the Provincial 
‘Assemblies and governments, They could even become governors and ambassadors 
without resigning from the membership of the Constituent Assembly. In this way it had 
become difficult for them to attend the sessions of the Constituent Assembly. Some 
Federal Ministers, due to their busy schedule, could not attend the meetings of the 


Assembly”. Another problem was that neither the Independence Act nor the Constituent 
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Assembly of Pakistan itself fixed a deadline for completion of its constitution-making 
task. 

Inspite of all the odds, the Constituent Assembly under Jinnah as President tried 
its level best to perform effectively and within the constitutional limits. When a bill was 
passed by the Assembly it was to be signed by the President. It became law when it was 
published in the official Gazette of Pakistan under the authority of the president, Bills 
passed by the Constituent Assembly were authenticated without the assent of the 
Governor-General”, Some of its members including I. H. Qureshi, Mahmud Hussain, 
Omar Hayat etc. were academicians of high repute, Others like Shabbir Ahmad Usmani 
were considered as great religious scholars, Presence of all these people invariably helped 
in maintaining a high standard of discussion during the sessions of the house, Jinnah used 
to read carefully every word of the proposed legislation before signing it and never used 
to sign any poorly drafted bill ™* 

On the eve of inauguration of the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan, international 
community showed keen interest in the process of constitution making in Pakistan and 
wanted the leaders of the new dominion, not to ignore the principles of peace and 
democracy”, They wanted the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan to work for prosperity 
and happiness of its citizens and make valuable addition to the influence for peace and 
progress in the community of nations”. Jinnah was conscious not to disappoint the 
International community and wanted the Assembly to do even more than what it was 
expecting of it”. 

As discussed earlier, the Assembly started performing its duty even before the 


establishment of Pakistan. On August 11, it passed a resolution in which it authorized the 
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President to set up different Committees and sub-Committees to deal the issues related 
with law making in the country. Jinnah established Committees of the Assembly to 
negotiate with “representatives of Indian States, Tribal Areas, Excluded and Partially 
Excluded Areas, regarding their participation and representation in the Constituent 
Assembly”, He also appointed a Committee on Fundamental Rights of the citizens and 
matters relating to the minorities”’. The committee bifurcated into two sections, one 
concemed with Fundamental Rights and the other to deal with matters relating to 
Minorities. A committee on public accounts was also established. 

With the objective to expedite the process of Constitution making, Jinnah wanted 
the Constituent Assembly to meet on regular bases and frame a Constitution for the new 
state, However, due to urgency of dealing with other problems which the country was 
awfully facing at the time of its birth, the aspiration of Jinnah remained unfulfilled. As 
soon as the intensity of early hazards to Pakistan subsided, Jinnah once again focused on 
Constitution making. With the hope to make first serious attempt to draft the constitution, 
Jinnah called for the session of the Constituent Assembly on August 24, 1948. This 
session had to be postponed and thus the Assembly could not meet during Jinnah’s 
lifetime in its capacity as the Constitution making body’. 

Jinnah believed in the independence of Judiciary from Executive and there is no 
evidence to prove that he ever made any attempt to interfere in the working of Judiciary 
during his term as the Governor-General of Pakistan. At the time of the creation of 
Pakistan, the new state inherited High Courts of Lahore, and the Dhaka bench of Culcutta 
High court. In addition, it also inherited the Chief Court of Sind and Judicial 


Commissioner's Court at Peshawar™®’. The first task before the Government of Pakistan 
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was to establish Federal Court. Jinnah as Governor-General promulgated the Federal 
Court of Pakistan Order, 1948 on February 23, 1948 and established the Federal Court of 
Pakistan from the back date of August 15, 1947. According to the promulgation, the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Court was limited to matters relating to the interpretation of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, the Indian Independence Act and Governor-General 
Orders made after independence”. The central judiciary consisted of a Federal Court of 
Pakistan which was to be seated at Karachi, Governor-General was empowered to 
appoint Judges of the Federal Court™” 

Like other Government departments, Judiciary also faced shortage of personnel as 
majority of officials in the department were Hindus and they opted for India, More than 


fifty percent of the civil and criminal courts could not function*”* 


. New recruitments were 
not possible due to non-availability of trained persons in the country, At the lower level, 
Bureaucracy shared responsibilities of the Judiciary. District magistrate exercised both 
criminal and revenue jurisdictions”. Initially Judiciary mainly had to deal with cases 
regarding refugee rehabilitation and evacuee property. 

Jinnah, against all odds, managed to create a state of Pakistan and successfully 
provided the new state with basic institutions that it needed. Yet, his ‘task was not over. 
The state started functioning but the threat for an earlier collapse was very much on the 
cards. Jinnah, as Governor-General had to fight the battle for survival of the new state 
and struggle hard to surmount the anticipated and unanticipated challenges, some of them 
rarely faced by a state and others, unique to this situation of threats posed to a newly-born 
state, The various problems faced by Pakistan at the time of its birth and Jinnah’s role 


towards their solution will be discussed in the next chapter. 
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Chapter 2 : Problems At Birth 


Jinnah never expected to see Pakistan in his life time'. However, when the state 
was created during his life time he was well aware of the fact that what had been 
achieved was nothing in comparison with what had to be done. Inspite of his failing 
health, Jinnah accepted the challenge. He surmounted the problems and defied Congress’ 
wishes and British apprehensions about the future of Pakistan. There was tremendous 
pressure on him, but he was still standing firm and was confident to tackle the problems 
in the future. He decided to shift from Delhi to Karachi a week before independence. He 
left 10 Aurangzeb Road, which he had already sold to an industrialist named Dalmia, at 
two 0’ clock in the hot and windy afternoon of August 7, 1947. He was accompanied by 
Fatima Jinnah, his Naval and Air Force Aid-de-Camps, Ahson and Rabbani and his 
personal butler®. His Private Secretary, Khursheed planned to leave for Karachi a couple 
of days later. 

‘The time and place of Jinnah’s departure from Delhi was kept secret and thus very 
few people came to see him off at the VIP apron of Palam Airfield. Those who were 
present there included Douglas Currie, Military Secretary to the Viceroy, the Iranian 
Consul General and a few personal friends’. When he reached the top of the stairs to 
board a Dakota (DC 3) aircraft of the Viceroy’s fleet, he turned back for a last glimpse of 
the city from where he had fought the struggle for the independence of the Muslims of 
India. He probably was thinking as if “this is the last time I'll be looking at Delhi”*. 

Jinnah kept silent throughout the four hours long flight. The only time he spoke 
was when he offered newspaper to his Air ADC. During the flight he ate his picnic lunch 


consisting of two types of sandwiches and fruit, smoke, read newspapers and looked 
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outside the window of the airplane. He showed no emotions, negative or positive’. No 
body would ever know what that flight meant to him and what actually was going 
through his mind at that time. Hector Bolitho, however, claims that when the craft 
reached Karachi and Jinnah had an aerial view of the huge crowd waiting for him, he 
suddenly became cheerful and began to look quite young®. 

The reception of Jinnah was neither official nor formally organized, yet perhaps 
the biggest crowd in the history of Karachi, drawn from all walks of life, had gathered at 
Mauripur aerodrome, almost 15 miles away from down town, to welcome the founding 
father of Pakistan. Majority of those who were present had covered the long distance on 
foot. Absence of formal official ceremonies, made it look more like the reception of a 
popular public leader than the Governor-General designate of a Dominion. When Jinnah 
appeared from the opened door of the craft, wearing white Sherwani, white Shalwar, a 
grey Jinnah cap and black patent leather moccasins, the emotions of the crowd were at 
their peak. They were all loudly raising slogans “Pakistan Zindabad” and “Quaid-i-Azam 
Zindabad””. 

When Jinnah came out of the airplane, an over emotional crowed went out of 
control of the police cordon and they surrounded the plane from all the sides. Every one 
of them wanted to be as close as possible to their “Quaid”, who to them had given them 
independence. However, when they came to know that their disciplined leader did not 
like the sort of attitude, order was restored’. Jinnah then shook bands with the leaders of 
the Muslim League present on the occasion. The most prominent among them included 


Liaquat Ali, Nishtar, Ghazanfrar Ali and Yousaf Haroon. Many leaders could not control 


their emotions and wept as Jinnah passed by’. Jinnah, who was also introduced to his 
personal staff, was looking cool, calm and composed"®. 

After around twenty minutes of reception, Jinnah along with Fatima, his Military 
Secretary Birnie and his Aid-de-Camp Gul Hassan, sat in a car, which was to take them 
to the official residence of the Governor-General House''. Other leaders and the rest of 
Jinnah’s personal staff were in other vehicles which followed his car. Many other cars, 
busses and trucks with common masses boarded on them, also joined the caravan. 
‘Throughout his way, on both sides of the route a big crowd had gathered to have a 
glimpse of their leader. They were waving to Jinnah and he was fully acknowledging 
their greetings, Karachi was decorated for the memorable occasion and Muslim League 
flags were flown everywhere i.e. on commercial buildings and residences of people’?. 
With cheers and slogans all the way the procession reached its destination in about one 
and a half hour. When Jinnah arrived at his residence, the national flag of Pakistan 
replaced Union Jack on the flagstaff. 

The formal ceremony of the transfer of power to the Government of Pakistan was 
to take place on August 14 because Mountbatten was scheduled to hold the same type of 
function in New Delhi on August 15 and thus was not available on the actual transfer 
date. He could not even make it August 16 because according to Indian Independence 
‘Act Pakistan areas would pass out of the British control on August 15. Mountbatten had 
asked Jinnah earlier to prepare for August 14 the transfer of power and related 
ceremonies at Karachi, to which Jinnah agreed’. Initially there was a proposal that the 
King and his spouse would also be present on the occasion. However, later on the idea 


was dropped". 


‘On August 13, Mountbatten accompanied by his wife Edwina, daughter Pamela, 
Private Secretary Abell and Military Secretary Currie arrived at the Mauripur airfield in 
the late afternoon. Jinnah and Fatima received them at the Governor-General House and 
were represented by the Governor of Sind, Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah at the airport. 
Many British officials were unhappy and felt that Jinnah had insulted Mountbatten by not 
receiving him at the airport'’ but probably there was an earlier understanding between the 
two on the issue and that is why Mountbatten did not consider the act of Jinnah as lack of 
courtesy or breach of protocol’*. The first thing Mountbatten had done after his arrival in 
Karachi was that he presided over the meeting of the Pakistan Cabinet at which the final 
Orders in Council amending the Government of India Act 1935 for Pakistan was 
passed’”. 

Jinnah, who could not invite his guests on a state banquet at lunch after the 
official ceremony on August 14 due to Ramadan, invited them for a dinner which he 
hosted in honour of Lord and Lady Mountbatten in the evening of August 13 at his 
residence'*. On this occasion around sixty distinguished guests, including prominent 
politicians, civil and military bureaucrats, diplomats etc. were invited. Speaking on the 
occasion Jinnah appreciated King George VI's role in the transferring of power to the 
sovereign Dominions of Pakistan and India. He also thanked Attlee and his cabinet, the 
British parliament, Mountbatten and the British nation for accepting the demand of the 
‘Muslims of South Asia”. Mountbatten in his reply expressed his best wishes for 
Pakistan”, This special banquet was followed by a reception which was attended by more 
than a thousand leading citizens of the country”. The centre of attraction for the crowd 


were Jinnah, Fatima, Mountbatten and Edwina”, Mountbattens spent that night at the 
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Governor-General House. 

‘Next morning was the historic day in the history of Pakistan. The power was to be 
transferred to Pakistani authorities. But the top British officials were apprehensive 
because of the Criminal Investigation Department's report regarding a Sikh plot to 
assassinate Jinnah during the State drive at the Independence celebrations. Earlier, 
Mountbatten was reconfirmed by Jinnah's Military Secretary, Birnie, that there was a 
possibility of throwing a bomb on Jinnah’s car on its way to the Constituent Assembly or 
on the way back. Mountbatten was suggested three options; to cancel the drive, or alter 
the route, or to avoid sitting with Jinnah in his car. However, Jinnah told him that at no 
cost he was prepared to change the scheduled arrangements, Mountbatten without any 
hesitation agreed that there should be no change of arrangements and it was agreed to 
leave everything as it was”. 

At 8:10 am on August 14, 1947 the Governor-General designate of Pakistan and 
the last Viceroy of India boarded an open car which started moving towards the 
building of the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan, This car was followed by another open 
car’, carrying Fatima and Edwina, The procession was led by a police pilot on a 
motorcycle and was accompanied by a contingent of the Governor-General’s bodyguards. 
‘The route was well guarded with soldiers and police on red alert”, Yet it was not easy to 
provide complete security as on the route of the state drive a large crowd gathered on 
both sides of the roads shouting slogans “Pakistan Zindabad” and “Quaid-i-Azam 
Zindabad”. Women were also seen standing in the windows, balconies and roofs of the 


buildings that were in the way of the procession. Children were waving Pakistan and 
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Muslim League flags*”. No doubt it seemed to be the happiest day of their life and all of 
them fervently wanted to participate in the historical moment. 

‘At 9:00 a.m. sharp, Jinnah and Mountbatten entered the hall of the Constituent 
Assembly of Pakistan. Members of the Assembly were occupying their seats while the 
visitor’s gallery was packed with dignitaries. A standing ovation was given to both Jinnah 
and Mountbatten. Protocol demanded that Jinnah as the President of the Constituent 
Assembly should have been in the Chair" but Mountbatten, as usual conscious of his 
status, put pressure on Jinnah that being Viceroy, it was his right to be in the principal 
seat™ to which Jinnah agreed, Probably he did not want to make issue out of this small 
thing, and make a fuss over the most significant ceremony of his entire life. 

The formal ceremony of the transfer of power started as Mountbatten rose to 
perform his last act as the King's representative. On behalf of His Majesty, the King 
George VI, he made the formal declaration regarding creation of Pakistan. The speech he 
delivered on the occasion was also formal; Mountbatten regarded the birth of Pakistan as 
‘a great event in the history and on behalf of the King George VI conveyed the greetings 
and warm wishes to the people of Pakistan. Paying special tribute to the founder of 
Pakistan he mentioned close contacts and mutual trust and understanding with Jinnah”®, 
In his reply Jinnah thanked the King, Mountbatten and Lady Mountbatten and assured 
them of Pakistan’s goodwill and friendship for the British nation”’. After the speeches, 
Jinnah and Mountbatten walked to the main gate of the Assembly building, where the last 
ritual of the termination of the British Raj and the birth of Pakistan took place. The 
buglers played the music of retreat and the Union Jack was slowly lowered from the 
flagpole in front of the Assembly. The British flag was neatly folded and Jinnah handed it 


over to Mountbatten. Pakistani flag was flown and thirty one guns fired salute” 

The threat of a possible attempt to assassinate Jinnah was still lurking and thus the 
journey back to the Governor-General House was as tense as the journey from Governor- 
General House to the Constituent Assembly in the morning. The route was once again 
throughout thickly lined with enthusiastic crowd. When they entered gate of the 
Governor-General House, Jinnah put his hand on Mountbatten’s knee and said, “Thanks 
God I have brought you back alive’**. Mountbatten on the other hand believed that it was 
he who saved Jinnah. He thought that nobody could dare shooting him and thus by riding 
in the same carriage with Jinnah, he defied plot of Sikhs to attack Jinnah”. 

‘After the formal ceremony of the transfer of power, Mountbatten and his 
contingent departed for Delhi in the aftemoon, where they had to participate in the 
independence ceremony of India. Jinnah and Fatima bade them farewell in the House and 
at the airfield the Governor-General of Pakistan was represented by his Military Secretary 
and Naval ADC. Mountbatten appreciated Jinnah and Fatima’s hospitality and the 
organization of the event in Pakistan, yet he gave credit for most of these arrangements to 
his own personal staff**. His wife, Edwina believed that the reception given by the people 
of Karachi to the convoy during the state drive was most touching”. 

August 14 was celebrated by the citizens of Pakistan all over the country. At this 
occasion houses were lit up, buildings were decorated, youth paraded in the streets, 
sweats were distributed and community feasts were arranged’’. People were satisfied as 
their dream of the creation of a separate Muslim state had become a reality”. The joy 
would have multiplied had communal riots not broken out in the Punjab. The most 


interesting thing to be noted from all those celebrations was that the people of Pakistan 
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were attributing all their achievements to the sole personality of Jinnah. No body was 
shouting the slogan “Pakistan Zindabad” without adding “Quaid-i-Azam Zindabad”. 
Jinnah’s pictures were displayed all over the country alongside Pakistani flag. Even in 
East Pakistan, where Pakistan flag was not available, Jinnah’s photograph was seen every 
where”. 

‘The most important event planned for the next morning, ic. August 15, 1947 
was the oath taking ceremony of Jinnah as the first Governor-General of Pakistan. The 
day began with the booming of thirty one gun salute. In the terrace of the Governor- 
General House, arrangement for the seats of the most important guests including 
prospective cabinet ministers, prominent Muslim League leaders, diplomats, and army 
and naval officers, was made in the terrace while the rest were to sit in the lawn. All the 
guests were in their seats, half an hour before the scheduled time. Sharp at nine, Jinnah 
appeared amid huge applause and seated on the only chair placed on the rostrum®. The 
Secretary General of the Cabinet read out the King’s proclamation in which he 
announced the appointment of Jinnah as the first Governor-General of Pakistan. Justice 
Mian Abdur Rashid, who later became the first Chief Justice of Pakistan, administered 
the oath to Jinnah, 

The most important feature of Jinnah’s oath was that unlike the Governor- 
Generals of other Dominions he took oath to the allegiance of the Constitution of 
Pakistan and not to His Majesty. This was in continuation of his own theory that in case 


of Pakistan the authority of Governor-General flowed not from the Crown but from the 
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people and that he had only became Governor-General as a result of having vote of 
confidence from his people and the Muslim League’s victory in the last elections before 
partition, Thirty guns saluted the new Governor-General of the land. 

After taking oath as Governor-General, Jinnah administered oath to the first 
Pakistan federal cabinet under the Prime Minister, Liaquat. The ceremony did not last for 
more than 45 minutes, Due to Ramadan no refreshments were served. Jinnah arranged an 
Iftar reception in the evening, which was attended by members of the cabinet, civil and 
military officers, Muslim League leaders, diplomats and the citizens from all walks of 
life®, 

The new state was formed but the problems of Jinnah and his team were not yet 
over. They worked hard against all the odds to get a separate homeland but when their 
target was achieved they found rather more difficult task ahead of them: How to deal 
with the question of the survival of the new state? The problems new state was facing 
were too many to be solved by an administration that had no executive experience, 
Furthermore, the state which was created against all odd and the wishes of many, had a 
lot of ill wishers who were trying their level best to finish it before it was stabilized by 
multiplying to the already existing problems. The only miscalculation on their part was 
that they failed to realize that the new state had a charismatic leader who believed that 
“Pakistan has come to stay”. 

The announcement of the Boundary Commission Awards on August 17, 1947, 
came as first big shock for Jinnah. Jinnah, who had great expectations from the British 
judicial system, was not expecting a biased decision from Radcliffe. He, like most of the 


Pakistanis, thought that the Muslims’ interests were forfeited in the Award as a number 
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of areas in both the Punjab and Bengal with Muslim majority population were given to 
India, They also believed that the head works of canals which were to irrigate Pakistani 
land were awarded to India. Furthermore, the allocation of a part of district of Gurdaspur 
to India provided a corridor through which it got access to Kashmir. 

The real problem started when the Congress leaders demanded that if the 
country was to be divided on communal bases, the Punjab and Bengal should also be 
divided on the same line, The idea was to frighten Jinnah from demanding Pakistan 
They thought that their demand would put Jinnah in an awkward position, If he agreed 
to the partition of the two Muslim majority provinces, there would be violent reactions 
from the Muslims of these provinces and they could stop supporting Muslim League’® 
and that was something Jinnah would never want 

As expected, the idea of dividing the Punjab and Bengal was strongly opposed by 
Jinnah. He considered it as an evil move as it was based on fundamentally wrong notion. 
He believed that the idea was floated with the intension of creating conditions in which 
Muslims of India should only be given a truncated or mutilated, moth-eaten Pakistan”® 
He firmly stated that he could not agree to the partition of the provinces” and suggested 
that the power should be transferred to provinces as they exist, However, he provided the 
option for the provinces to group together or to remain separate according to the wishes 
of the people once the partition is done“, 

Jinnah warned the British government that the division of the Punjab and Bengal 
would create more difficulties for them than any other issue and hoped that Mountbatten 
and the British Government would not commit a blunder of dividing the two provinces”. 


However, Mountbatten had made up his mind to divide the Punjab and Bengal in case of 
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the partition of India even before he took over as viceroy. He discussed this idea with the 
British Cabinet as back as on March 13, 1947. When in early April, Jinnah appealed 
Mountbatten to keep intact the two provinces on the basis of their common history and 
common ways of life, Mountbatten replied that the arguments presented by Jinnah should 
also be applied on India as a whole*. Jinnah, however, argued that it was improper to 
compare the principle of the demand of Pakistan with the demand of the division of the 
provinces*, Mountbatten stuck to his opinion and clearly told Jinnah that he would not 
agree to the partition of India without the partition of the Punjab and Bengal”. 

Suhrawardhy, the last Chief Minister of united Bengal wanted to save the unity of 
the province, When it became clear that Mountbatten would not allow the whole province 
to join Pakistan, Suhrawardhy proposed to grant Dominion Status to the province. John 
Tyson, the Sectary to the Governor of Bengal supported the idea in the Governor's 
Conference on the basis that if Bengal was to be partitioned it would soon become a rural 
slum and it would never be able to feed itself. Burrows considered that East Bengal 
without Calcutta would not be economically viable”. Against the expectations of 
Mountbatten, even Jinnah did not oppose the suggestion of an independent Bengal”. 
Mountbatten to begin with also supported the idea’” but later on due to opposition of the 
Congress** he changed his mind and stuck to his previous decision of the division of 
Bengal along with the Punjab. 

In his meeting with Mountbatten on June 2, 1947, Jinnah, on behalf of the 
Working Committee of Muslim League, strongly opposed the partition of these provinces 
and asked Mountbatten to hold a referendum in the two provinces. Mountbatten made it 


clear to Jinnah that he was not ready to make any amendment in the plan unless it was 
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agreed by both Congress and the Muslim League”. Jinnah, who knew that Congress 
would never accept his proposal, had no choice but to accept the June 3 Plan in total 
According to the Plan, the non-Muslim majority districts of the two Muslim majority 
provinces were to be included in India provided the members of the provincial assemblies 
representing those areas decided so™. 

‘According to the June 3 plan the Bengal Assembly met on June 20 and the Punjab 
‘Assembly had a meeting on June 23. Though in the joint sessions of both the Assemblies 
the majority voted against the partition of the provinces but then according to the June 3 
Plan the members representing Muslim and non-Muslim areas in the Assemblies had 
separate sessions. In both cases, the sections representing non Muslim majority areas 
opted for partition while the Muslim majority areas voted against the partition‘, Since 
both Muslim League and Congress had accepted the June 3 Plan, which provided that if 
simple majority of either sections of the Assembly vote for partition the provinces should 
be divided, it was decided to partition the two Muslim majority provinces”. 

When the decision of the division of the Punjab and Bengal was taken the next 
step was to explain the ways and means of doing it in a proper way. Initially it was 
proposed that the task of demarcating the boundaries of the Punjab and Bengal should be 
given to the United Nations or the International Court of Justice. Jinnah supported the 
suggestion but Nehru opposed it on the plea that it would involve undue delay 
Mountbatten, who was not ready to do anything against the wishes of the Congress, 
dropped the idea. Jinnah then proposed that three judges of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in Britain should be appointed as the members of the Boundary 
Commission. Mountbatten again rejected this proposal on the ground that the elderly 


judges would not be able to stand the heat of Indian summer‘. 

Mountbatten then came up with the final idea of appointing two Boundary 
Commissions in the Punjab and Bengal. It was decided that Bengal Commission would 
also deal with Assam®. To satisfy both the parties, Congress and Muslim League, it was 
decided that each Commission was to be composed of four High Court Judges, two 
‘Muslims and two non-Muslims, under the command of an English man as Chairman. The 
Muslim judges were to be nominated by the Muslim League and the non-Muslim judges 
by the Congress. It was also agreed that one of the two judges nominated by the Congress 
for the Punjab Commission should be a Sikh. Mountbatten also suggested that same 
person should be appointed as Chairman of both the Commissions so that he would be 
able to adjust any slight loss one state might have to suffer in one particular area by 
compensating it in another”. 

At the Partition Committee's meeting on June 26, 1947, Mountbatten nominated 
Cyril Radcliffe for the joint Chairmanship of both the commissions. Both Congress and 
‘Muslim League accepted the suggestion without any hesitation because of Radcliffe’s 
good reputation and high judicial standing®. The two political parties nominated their 
nominees as the members of the two commissions. Muslim League nominated Abu Saleh 
Mohammad Akram and S.A Rahman for the Bengal Boundary Commission and Din 
Mohammad and Mohammad Munir for the Punjab Boundary Commission”. While 
Congress nominated C. Biswas and B.K. Mukherji for the Bengal Boundary Commission 
and Tej Singh and Mehr Chand Mahajan for the Punjab Boundary Commission. Thus the 
two Boundary Commissions were finalized on June 30°. Muslim League wanted the 


Chairman of the Boundary Commission to act as a business manager rather than an 
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arbitrator”, but that was never the case. The Boundary Commission was instructed to 
demarcate boundaries of the two parts of the Punjab and Bengal on the basis of Muslims 
and non-Muslims majority population. However, it was also to take into account “other 
factors” while making a decision. Interestingly, the term “other factors” was kept vague 
and the Commission had every right to have its own interpretation of the term”, 

The problem with the composition of the two Commissions was that due to 
charged conditions prevailing at that time it was obvious that the Muslim members would 
favour Pakistan and the non-Muslim members would favour India, This gave the final 
verdict and thus the future of the Punjab and Bengal rested in the hands of one man, i.e, 
Radcliffe. It was a responsibility too big to be performed by a single individual, no matter 
how competent he might be. Another handicap of Radcliffe was that he was not familiar 
with the Indian society and political life and processes of partition and had never visited 
the country before. His only briefing for the hard task of partitioning the Punjab and 
Bengal was a thirty minute session with a permanent Under Secretary of India Office on 
a map”. He was given four to five weeks time to accomplish his assignment whereas he 
himself viewed that it was a job which would take years to decide”. Last but not the 
least, Radcliffe himself lacked interest in the task assigned to him. His cold attitude could 
be understood from the fact that he had refused to come in June due to scorching heat in 
India”, 

No doubt in such conditions Radcliffe had to mainly rely on Mountbatten’s 
advice”. On his arrival in Delhi on July 8, Radcliffe stayed with Mountbatten for a 
couple of days where he was briefed about the situation”. It is significant that Radcliffe 


was entrusted with entire responsibility for drawing the boundaries before both 
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Commissions started functioning”. This shows that he was already briefed that Muslim 
and non-Muslim Judges would hardly agree on anything and thus ball will ultimately fall 
in his court. Even otherwise Radcliffe did not want to meet the members of the 
Commission as he was not much in favour of consultation. His philosophy is apt to be 
abridged in a quotation he once copied into his commonplace book, “Free speech is 
alright as long as it does not interfere with the policy of the government”. 

The Bengal Commission sat at Calcutta from July 16 to 24 and again from August 
4 to 6 and the Punjab Commission remained in session at Lahore from July 21 to 31 
Radcliffe had brief visits to Calcutta and Lahore but he actually set up his headquarters at 
Delhi, Proceedings of the two Commissions were reported to him on daily basis and he 
considered it sufficient to read the record of the Commissions’ sessions and their 
respective reports". As expected, the differences arose between the Muslim and non- 
Muslim members and a unanimous decision of the commission became practically 
impossible and the importance of the casting vote of the Chairman further increased. 

Since the two Commissions could not arrive at a consensus, the final Awards, 
were mainly authored by Radcliffe. Many in Pakistan believe that while demarcating the 
borders, Radoliffe failed to provide justice. In the Punjab, using the “other factors” as a 
justification, the Awards gave vast area with Muslim majorities to the east of the river 
Ravi to India, The tehsils of Gurdaspur and Batala in the district of Gurdaspur with a 
‘Muslim majority of 52.1 percent and 55,06 percent respectively, were placed in India. 
The same happened to the Muslim-majority tehsils of Jullundur with 51.1 percent 
Muslim population and Nakodar with 59.2 percent Muslim population, in Jullundur 


district. The tehsils of Zira with 65.2 percent Muslim population and Ferozpur with $5.2 


percent Muslim population were given to the East Punjab on the plea that the decision in 
favour of Pakistan would disturb communications. Pashtoonkot tehsil and the rich 
‘Muslim industrial town of Batala were given to India. Even a part of Lahore district was 
broken off as Radcliffe decided to draw a village to village boundary. Muslim majority 
tehsil of Ajnala in Amritsar District with 59.4 percent Muslim majority was also united 
with India®', On the contrary, not a single Hindu majority tehsil in the Punjab was 
awarded to Pakistan 

Similar state of affairs was seen in Bengal as well, Bengal Boundary Award was 
also based on the “other factors” and thus the Muslim majority districts of Murshidabad 
and Malda along with the two third of the Muslim majority district of Nadia and two 
thanas of Jessore were awarded to India. The Award also provided India with a corridor 
to Assam. In total over six thousand square miles of land with a Muslim population of 
three and a half million which should have been included in East Pakistan were awarded 
to India", However, the Chittagong Hill Tracts, where the population was almost entirely 
Buddhist, were included in Pakistan®, As regards Sylhet district of Assam, the Bengal 
Boundary Commission took away the whole of the district minus four thanas from the 
province of Assam to East Bengal™, Yet the areas of Karim Ganj and Badarpur despite 
their Muslim majority were given to India, 

While declaring the Awards the term “other factors” was profusely used to 
provide benefit to India getting some Muslim majority areas in the Punjab. But at the 
same time it was ignored by Radcliffe when it came to the decision on Calcutta". The 
commercial hub of Bengal was awarded to India on the basis of non-Muslim majority in 


the city. However, it was totally ignored that in Calcutta neither Muslims nor Caste 
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Hindus were in majority. Muslim League claimed that the Scheduled Caste, who had the 
decisive vote, was aligned to the cause of Pakistan. Jinnah also demanded a plebiscite in 
the city as the Muslim League was quite sure that it would result in favour of 
Pakistan’”, To make the case of the Muslim League further strong, it was pointed out that 
the majority of the people living in the suburbs of Calcutta were also Muslims. 

The economy of East Bengal was based on the city of Calcutta, which beside 
being the only major port of the province was also the centre of industry, commerce, 
communication and education"*. To add to it the city was developed mainly with the 
resources of East Bengal. All the raw material specially jute”, which was used by the 
mills in Calcutta was provided by East Bengal. The port workers and sea men working in 
Calcutta mostly came from East Bengal. In view of the above mentioned facts, Jinnah 
always believed that it would be economically very difficult for East Bengal to function 
without Calcutta and thus would become a rural slum in case the city joined West 
Bengal”. 

The importance of Calcutta for East Bengal was also admitted by the British, 
Hence, Burrows suggested that in case of the division of Bengal, Calcutta should be 
excluded from both the parts and administered by a council’, When Mountbatten 
rejected the idea”, Burrows warned him that the inclusion of Calcutta in West Bengal 
would make the situation further complicated in Bengal and might cause riots in 
Calcutta”. Radcliffe himself was aware of the importance of Calcutta for both the 
countries and thus discussed the idea of dividing the city between the two states in the 
meeting of the Boundary Commission”. However, in the end all the above said factors 


were ignored and Calcutta was awarded to India. This all shows that Radcliffe's 
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interpretation of the phrase, “other factors” did not favour Pakistan. While drawing the 
boundaries at places he applied the formula of giving non-Muslim majority areas to India 
but at the other places he used the provision of “other factors” for giving Muslim 
majority areas to India. At some places he drew the boundaries on the basis of existing 
districts while at times he even divided tehsils and sub-tebsils”’, 

Realizing the gravity of his “achievement”, he left India before the Awards were 
announced and never came back. Responding to a question, he articulated that he would 
not return to India even if the people of the land so desired, He was sure that he would be 
shot dead immediately at first sight by the people who had suffered due to his injustice”*, 
He also destroyed all his papers in connection with the boundary commission so that the 
real truth might never be known publically”. When asked by Z.H. Zaidi, the editor in 
chief of the Quaid-i-Azam Paper Project who was then staying at London, in 1967, he 
said that he had destroyed his papers because he wanted to keep the validity of the 
Awards”*, Probably he knew that exposure of the facts would hurt the legality. In an 
interview with a newspaper few months before his death, he did show his dissatisfaction 
about what happened in the Punjab in 1947”, 

Now the question arises that was it Radcliffe alone who was responsible for the 
unjust Awards or was there somebody else behind him as well? Mountbatten tried to give 
the impression that he never discussed the issue with Radcliffe and thus never tried to 
influence him, However, the popular belief in India at the time of declaration of the 
Awards was that Radcliffe was only following Mountbatten’s advice and thus the Awards 
‘were a command performance’, Some of the British officers also reported that it was 


commonly believed that Radcliffe would do whatever Mountbatten dictates to him'*! 
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Besides the Muslim members of the Boundary Commission, who believed that it was 
merely due to instructions of Mountbatten that the Awards were revised and altered in 
favour of India. The non-Muslim members also acknowledged that the commission was 
just a farce and that decisions were actually taken by Mountbatten'”*. One of the British 
Foreign Office Files also claims that Mountbatten altered the Boundary Awards at 
Pakistan’s expense!” 

No document is available to show that Mountbatten issued any written instruction 
to the Boundary Commission. May be he was too conscious and keen to show his 
impartial role in history and therefore he was too careful not to leave any document to 
prove otherwise. Yet, there are quite a few evidences which prove the influence of 
Mountbatten in drafting the Boundary Awards. As already discussed, after reaching Delhi 
Radcliffe was given first briefing by Mountbatten'”*, and his briefing had a great impact 
on Radcliffe’s future way of action. Mountbatten’s Deputy Private Secretary, Ian Scott, 
disclosed that the Viceroy himself attended a meeting of the Boundary Commission in 
Lahore on July 22. According to Radcliffe, he showed the first draft of the proposed 
Awards to Mountbatten and then endorsed the amendments recommended by him in the 
revised draft". In a letter to Ismay, Mountbatten himself admitted asking Radcliffe to 
compensate the Sikhs while demarcating the Punjab border’, Mudie also found a map in 
the safe of Jenkins, which was supplied to Jenkins, much before the announcement of the 
Awards, by Abell, the then Secretary to Mountbatten'®”. The map found in Jenkins’ safe 
was almost the same as that of the final Awards. This means that even if the Awards were 
not authored by Mountbatten, he at least knew about the decision much before it was 


announced, 
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Another factor which proves the involvement of Mountbatten in finalizing the 
‘Awards was the intentional delay in the announcement of the Awards. It is on record that 
the members of the Boundary Commission like Jinnah and Nehru wanted to announce the 
‘Awards before the independence of Pakistan and India'®*, Radcliffe himself intended to 
finish his assignment latest by August 10 because he realized that there was a big risk of 
disorder if the Awards were delayed till the very last minute'”. Mountbatten had also 
supported the idea when he requested Radciffe to get the Awards ready latest by August 
10"!°, Nevertheless, Mountbatten delayed the announcement that lingered on after the 
independence 

Mountbatten claimed that the Awards were not ready till August 13 and since he 
was busy in Independence day ceremonies first at Karachi and then at Delhi on August 
14 and 15 respectively, he had no time to discuss them with Nehru and Liaquat before 
‘August 16""', He also claimed that he had himself not seen the Awards till August 16". 
However, Pakistani authorities claim that Jinnah had documentary proof that the report of 
the Boundary Commission was with Mountbatten by August 7 and he could have easily 
announced the decision before the independence'™, Even if one does not accept Pakistani 
claim, in the minutes of the Viceroys Staff meeting of August 9, it is mentioned that by 
the evening Radcliffe would be ready to submit his report. Mountbatten intentionally 
delayed the process because he was scared that an early announcement of the Awards 
would have made him responsible for the disturbances'"*, 

HM. Seervai believes that Mountbatten decided to withhold the Awards because 
he thought that the award of Chittagong Hill Tracts to Pakistan might provoke Indians 


and that would spoil the Independence Day celebrations''’. According to a careful 
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estimate, however, Mountbatten in fact was apprehensive of the Muslim League reaction 
to the “unjust” Awards. He knew that the Muslim League and Jinnah would be left with 
no other option but to accept the Awards if they were to be announced after the 
independence of Pakistan and India. He further wanted to use the additional time to make 
some more changes in the Awards. The two Muslim members of the Punjab boundary 
commission claimed that Radcliffe had assured them that Ferozepore and Zira tehsils 
would be included in West Punjab''’. AN, Khosla, Chairman, Central Waterways, 
Irrigations and Navigation, had also recorded that Radoliffe's mind was working in the 
direction of giving Ferozpur and Zira to Pakistan''’. The two tehsils were also shown on 
Pakistani side of the border in the map and the note of Christopher Beaumount'™* sent by 
Abell to Jenkins on August 8”, The Map also included some parts of Gurdaspur in 
Pakistan'?”, Chaudhri Muhammad Ali, also had seen in the office of Ismay a map, which 
showed the tehsils of Ferozepur and Zira on Pakistan's side’. 

The change of boundaries by Mountbatten at the last moment was designed 
basically to satisfy Congress and its leaders, Nehru wrote a letter to him on August 9 in 
which he indicated that Radcliffe was working in the direction of awarding Ferozepur 
and Zira tehsils to Pakistan and requested him to reverse the decision’. Regarding 
Gurdaspur, Mehr Chand Mahajan revealed in his autobiography that according to the 
provisional boundaries the entire district of Gurdaspur was assigned to Pakistan, But 
since Mountbatten was determined to give India a gateway to Kashmir, he decided to 
award Gurdaspur to East Punjab. He himself told the Nawab of Bhopal and the Maharaja 
of Indore that Kashmir could join any of the two Dominions if part of Gurdaspur were 


given to India by the Boundary Commission'** 


us 


Likewise, the Award of Sylhet was also changed at the last moment, When Justice 
S.A. Rahman pleaded the case for the Muslim majority areas of Karim Ganj and 
Badarpur for Pakistan, he was assured by Radcliffe that the areas would be connected 
with Pakistan, However, few days later, when the Awards were announced the areas were 
included in India, Justice Rahman was convinced that it was due to some “external 
influence” that made Radcliffe change his mind'”*, The award of Calcutta to India was 
also due to tremendous pressure of the Congress on Mountbatten and also owing to the 
friendship between the two, The Congress leaders were quite confident that the award of 
Caloutta to India would make Pakistan unviable, Thus they considered that any solution 
which gives Calcutta to Pakistan would be unstable and impractical’”*, Mountbatten 
always pleaded the Congress arguments in his discussions with Jinnah on the issue of 
Calcutta'?’, Patel, in a public speech in Calcutta on January 15, 1950 acknowledged that 
Congress had only accepted the partition on the condition that India would not lose 
Calcutta, because to him losing Calcutta was like losing India’. 

When every thing was ready to the satisfaction of Mountbatten, he asked 
Pakistan's Prime minister to visit Delhi on August 16, 1947 along with one of his cabinet 
colleagues to discuss the Boundary Awards, Muslim League by then had got some clue 
that Radcliffe was going to give Gurdaspur to India. Liaquat had also discussed the issue 
with Ismay and told him that if the rumour was correct then it would be considered as a 
“grave injustice” and “breach of faith on the part of the British”. Ismay, however, denied 
the charges. On the instructions of Jinnah, Chaudhri Muhammad Ali also tried to 
convince Ismay on August 10, 1947 that the decision to give Gurdaspur to India would 


have serious repercussions", but all in vain. Liaquat accompanied by Fazlur Rahman, 
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Justice Din Mohammad and Chaudhri Muhammad Ali arrived at Delhi to discuss the 
matter in the meeting of joint Defence Council of India. Before leaving for Delhi, Liaquat 
in a cabinet meeting gave the assurance that he would not accept any modification of the 
‘Awards, which was not definitely to the advantage of Pakistan’! However, in the 
meeting Mountbatten made it clear to Nehru and Liaquat that they had no other option 
but to accept the Awards. He also told them that the Awards would be publicly 
announced the next day", 

‘When the Awards were announced the general belief in Pakistan was that the 
main purpose of the Awards was to please India by giving vast area with Muslim 
majority to India, The head of the Boundary Commission was criticized in Pakistan of 
going beyond his terms of reference’. Muslim League's mouthpiece, the daily Dawn 
termed the Awards as “Territorial Murder”, It claimed that Pakistan was cheated and 
deprived of large portions of the Punjab, Bengal and Sylhet which inalienably belonged 
to it!™, Justice Munir’s first reaction to the Awards was that India belonged to the British 
and their Viceroy gave it to whomsoever they wanted'*, Ghazanfar Ali dubbed the 
Awards as most unfair and disgusting'’”, Nishtar called it a parting kick by the British'™*, 
Chundrigar suggested that the decision might take Pakistan out of the British 
Commonwealth”, The working Committee of the Muslim League in Britain also 
condemned the Awards for its partiality and appealed the British Government to recall 
Mountbatten as he was working as an enemy of the Muslims in India’, Even a segment 
of the British intelligentsia accepted that the Awards had adverse effect on the Muslims 
at 


more than any others community’ 


Jinnah declared the Boundary Awards as “unjust”, “incomprehensible” and even 
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“perverse”. He considered decision of the Boundary Commission as a big blow to the 
already existing problems of Pakistan, He termed them as “political” Awards and not 
judicial one. He also knew that besides many other losses, the award of Calcutta to India 
would be the most serious blow to Pakistan and it would be economically very difficult 
for East Bengal to function without that important city. Yet, since he had pledged to 
accept the Awards of the Commission", he said that he and the people of Pakistan 
would accept the Awards", Jinnah tried to make the people realize that the Boundary 
Commission’s Awards were final and unalterable and thus they should not react to the 
decision’, He advised his countrymen to bear up with this misfortune with courage and 
hope’, People who had profound respect for Jinnah accepted his advice and did not 
agitate against the Awards'*’, 

When the issue of Kashmir was being discussed in the Security Council of the 
United Nations, the British delegation reported to the Commonwealth Relations Office in 
London that Government of Pakistan was thinking of introducing the issue of the last 
minute alterations in the Radcliffe Awards. They also had apprehensions that Zafarulla 
might talk about Mountbatten’s involvement in the issue as Zafarulla had told a member 
of the British delegation in private that he had evidence to prove that the Boundary 
‘Awards were tampered and its publication was intentionally delayed", The British 
Government decided to discourage Zafarulla from raising this issue in the Security 


Council’. In a confidential message to Zafarulla, he was informed that such an act on 
his part would compel the British Government to challenge Pakistan's stance as the 


allegations would directly affect the honour and reputation of the King’s representative in 
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India'®. As Pakistan did not intend to annoy the British Government at that time, 
Zafarulla decided to drop the case and not to raise it in the Security Couneil'*". 

‘A by product of the division of the Punjab was communal riots, which broke out 
in the Punjab and its neighbouring areas at the time of partition. These riots led to the 
start of a civil war like situation and complete collapse of the society. Communities, 
which had lived side by side with peace and harmony for generations, fell upon each 
other in a state of hatred and violence. Old ties and good friendly relationship evaporated. 
‘The result was the worst of the horrors, the region had ever witnessed. People wanted to 
destroy each other with bamboos, hockey sticks, daggers, clubs, swords, hammers, bricks 
and what ever came in their hands. Killing, looting and destroying the properties of the 
people belonging to other community became a routine matter. Hundreds of thousands 
were butchered’ and properties worth millions of rupees were burnt. The worst sufferers 
were the women who were dishonored, raped and abducted, Disemboweling of pregnant 
women became so common. Innocent newly born children were also brutally put to 
death, Almost every inhabitant of at least the province of the Punjab was directly or 
indirectly affected by the riots'**. All this posed a big challenge for Jinnah. On the one 
hand he and his administration had to restore law and order in the newly established 
country while on the other hand they were apprehensive about the safety of the Muslims 
left behind in India. 

Though the riots actually started in the first week of March 1947, with the 
resignation of Khizr Hayat Tiwana’s ministry, they reached the climax in the month of 
August. It was generally expected that things would immediately improve with the 


establishment of two independent dominions of India and Pakistan. However, contrary to 
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the expectations, the situation never improved but further deteriorated. Communal hatred 
had reached to the maximum level and people on both sides of the newly created 
boundaries lost trust and amity for each other. They would mention the opposite 
community with hatred and wrath and made plots to get rid of the minority community in 
their towns and villages either by eliminating them all or by forcing them to migrate to 
the other side of the border. From the outset, the governments of both the countries had 
shown every determination to grapple with the situation in mutual cooperation but their 
decisions were not properly implemented. On each side the administration was weak and 
inefficient whereas the rioters had become uncontrollable'**. 

‘The fact of the matter is that these riots could have been stopped had the British 
administration, especially Mountbatten acted positively in the pre-independence days, 
Mountbatten had the reports in early August that there was a big danger of the eruption of 
communal riots at the time of independence. On August 5, Jenkins sent a Police officer, 
Gerald Savage, to Delhi to report the matter to the Viceroy. Savage told the Viceroy that 
he had reports of Sikh plans to blow up the canal system in the Punjab, derail trains, 
explode bombs, and force Muslim villagers to leave their homes in Eastern Punjab’**, He 
also informed about a plan to assassinate Jinnah in Karachi during the independence-day 
celebration, on August 14, 1947. He claimed that the conspiracy was hatched by the 
former Indian National Army soldiers in association with the Rashtriya Swayam Sewak 
Sangh and Tara Singh'*®, Jenkins personally wrote to Mountbatten that he was witnessing 
nothing less than a communal war of succession in the Punjab!*”, 

The British administration knew that the Sikh leaders were planning communal 


riots at the time of independence and if they were not checked at the proper time, the 
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situation would go out of control for the governments of both India and Pakistan. The 
Muslim League leaders including Jinnah demanded for immediate arrest of Tara Singh 
and other Sikh leaders, who were preaching hatred against the Muslims'*. Initially 
Mountbatten agreed to accept the demand and decided to imprison Sikh leaders including 
Tara Sing, But then Mountbatten delayed the implementation of the decision and 
eventually reversed it. He claimed that he had done so because the then Govemnor of the 
Punjab, Jenkins and the Governors designated for both East and West Punjab, Chandu 
Lal Trivedi and Mudie, unanimously demanded that the arrests should be postponed until 
the announcement of Boundary Commission Awards‘, 

Jinnah accused Mountbatten for not taking proper steps which could avoid riots 
which accompanied partition. He believed that the trouble could be “nipped in the bud”, 
had Mountbatten arrested Sikh leaders at that time’. He claimed that Muslim League 
had given Mountbatten full information about the plans of Tara Sing and the Sikh rulers 
of Patiala and Faridkot back in June 1947. Mountbatten’s immediate response was that 
the Sikh plan should be crushed at once, However, no practical step was taken in this 
regard. Jinnah believed that all this was due to the influence of Congress leaders on 
Mountbatten. 

Other prominent Leaguers also expressed in the same manner. Noon believed that 
the mishap could easily be avoided if Mountbatten or the British Government had taken @ 
strong action at the right time'®, Ghulam Muhammad in a press conference at London 
put the entire blame of the Punjab riots on Mountbatten, He said that the Punjab 
disturbances were the outcome of a conspiracy by a militant section of the Sikhs to 


establish Sikh rule and the aim of Rashtriya Swayam Sewak Sangh to strangle Pakistan 
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by eliminating the Muslim population. Mountbatten, according to Ghulam Muhammad, 
had prior information about all this but he took no measure to stop it. Central 
Investigation Department reports were provided to him and his Muslim colleagues in the 
cabinet were urging him to take action. Mountbatten used some delaying tactics by 
promising a swift action in the near future and was not at all serious to take any measure 
in this connection". The Commonwealth relation office did not deny what Ghulam 
Muhammad said; it rather tried to give vague explanations by giving reasons for 
Mountbatten failing to take any decision’. In the final report as the Viceroy, 
Mountbatten himself conceded that he had made a mistake in not arresting the communal 
activists'®*, 

‘The delay in the announcement of the Radcliffe Awards caused another acute and 
grave problem. The Muslims of many areas which were expected to be included in 
Pakistan were confidently planning to spend their future life in an independent Muslim 
country. They were shocked to hear on August 17 that they were left to the opposite side 
of the boundary. The announcement of the Boundary Awards was not only a 
psychological set back for them but it also created a lot of inevitable sufferings and 
sorrows, The Hindus and Sikhs of these areas, who were a minority till then instantly 
gained power and set out to massacre the Muslims. Sikh bands started killing the 
‘Muslims of the Muslim dominated areas, which were recently given to India, The Sikhs 
of Gurdaspur gave their pledge to the Muslims of the area that they would protect them 
on their way to Pakistan. But surreptitiously, they sent message to Sikh jathas to attack 
them and while the jathas attacked the Muslims, the Sikhs who were escorting them 


joined the raiders". Likewise many Hindus and Sikhs were sure that Lahore would 


remain in India till the announcement of the Awards. So they were not willing to move 
their valuables from the Punjab’s capital. But the moment it was announced that Lahore 
would be included in Pakistan, most of them had no option but to rush towards India in 
panic to save their lives, leaving behind most of their possessions'®”. 

It was not possible for Jinnah just to put the entire blame on Mountbatten and 
Radcliffe and sit back relaxing. With the creation of a new state, peace and order was a 
serious concem for Pakistan especially in West Punjab. Many Muslims in Pakistan 
considered as it was their duty to take the revenge of their Muslim brethren who were 
being killed by Hindus and Sikhs in India, Hence, in retaliation, they were killing Hindus 
and Sikhs, burning their properties and forcing them to leave Pakistan. On August 14, 
The Punjab Boundary Force'* workers found the bodies of thirty-five Sikhs who were 
killed at Lahore railway station. Another unit of Boundary Force found a group of Hindu 
women whose body-parts were systematically mangled by Muslim fanatics, On the night 
of August 15, a large Muslim mob burnt the main Sikh Gurdwara in Lahore where 
hundreds of Sikhs were seeking refuge from the rioting’. It was impossible to count the 
victims properly in the confused heap of rubble and corpses'”. The Muslims of 
Sheikhupura captured a number of Hindus and Sikhs in a big go-down and then Muslim 
police and army deserters killed all of them'”', In some cases, however, Hindus and Sikhs 
were offered the choice of either converting to Islam or fleeing from Pakistan'”*, 

From East Punjab continued the influx of refugees who narrated the terrible 
accounts of the atrocities, rape and torture committed by armed Jathas and organized 
groups", Conditions in Rawalpindi, Gurjanwala and Lahore deteriorated rapidly as some 


Muslims attacked trains carrying Hindus and Sikhs to India, They also burnt the property 
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of the non-Muslims and destroyed their business’. It is true that the main area of 
disorder was West Punjab but the fact remains that Hindus and Sikhs in the North-West 
Frontier Province and Sind were also not safe. Though the intensity of riots in those 
provinces was much lesser but still some incidents did occur in which looting and 
murders took place in different areas of Pakistan outside West Punjab!”*. 

The Indian press blamed Jinnah’s exploitation of religious sentiments of ignorant 
‘Muslims responsible for bloodshed of innocent souls and destruction of property’, but 
history recounts otherwise. Jinnah never advocated violent means to achieve his goal. As 
far back in November 1946, when a League activist tried to persuade him that the Muslim 
League should organize a group of armed Muslims who could look after the community 
in case of excessive communal violence, Jinnah outrightly rejected this plan'””, He was 
terribly upset when killing started and opposed the riots ever since they broke out. In 
carly April he issued a joint appeal with Gandhi, condemning the use of force for political 
ends’, He was a firm supporter of curbing violence at any cost as in June, while asking 
Mountbatten to put down the disturbances in Lahore and Amritsar he said that he would 
not mind even if government would shoot Muslim rioters'”. He also made it clear that in 
case of Muslim violence against Sikhs, he would support Sikhs'*”. So how could one 
expect from such a person to encourage people for violence? Besides, Jinnah knew it 
very well that he could not make his country stable unless complete peace and order was 
restored. Accusing Jinnah of supporting violence is thus totally absurd. 

In fact, Jinnah himself was very much disturbed because of the riots as he knew 
that it was difficult for the Government of Pakistan, which was up against big odds, to 


handle the situation effectively. Yet he made every effort to create and maintain law and 
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order and advise the people that duty, honor and the interests of Pakistan demanded peace 
and protection of the minorities. He urged his people to remain calm during the grave 
unrest created by the daily news of the offenses carried out against Muslims in East 
Punjab. He asked them to avoid confrontation, oppression and killings as these thing 
were against the basic objectives on which Pakistan was achieved. He appealed for an 
end to bloodshed and lawlessness as early as possible'**. 

‘As agreed in the meeting of the Joint Defence Council on August 29, Jinnah tried 
to take his nation into confidence. He reassured all communities inhabiting Pakistan that 
the Governments of Pakistan and India were determined to stop violence. He also spoke 
of his deep distress at the communal killings and called for the cessation of the prevailing 
violence. He emphasized that Pakistan had been achieved without “bloody war” and by 
peaceful means and asked his people not to spoil this greatest achievement by restoring to 
“frenzy, savagery and butchery’. According to him violence was also contrary to the 
teachings of Islam and instead of helping the interest of the Muslims in India would 
create problems for them'®*, He further elaborated that Islam asked every Muslim to give 
protection even to his non-Muslim neighbors and to the minorities regardless of caste and 
creed, To him, retaliation and violation of law and order would ultimately result in 
weakening the true spirit and foundations on which Pakistan was achieved’, He also 
stressed that Pakistan has to be governed by government and “not by cliques, fifth- 
columnists, or a mob” '**, 

Jinnah ordered the Pakistan authorities to take every measure that was in its 
capacity to stop rioting in the country and himself supervised all arrangements for the 


safe exodus of outgoing Hindus and Sikhs". He directly remained in contact with 
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Mudie who was doing his utmost to help Sikhs go across the border in a peaceful 
manner'®’, On his advice Government of West Punjab was asked to send report of the 
communal disturbances to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Pakistan's High 
Commission in India on bi-weekly basis instead of fortnightly basis'**, It was also the 
duty of the West Punjab Government to counter the rumors, which increased hatred for 
Hindus and Sikhs, by issuing communiqués'”, He also asked West Punjab Government 
not to publish and distribute the documents revealing the Sikh and Rashtriya Swayam 
Sewak Sangh plans against the Muslims’. The Chief Ministers were instructed to 
personally visit the riots effected areas and try to get every thing under control’**. In the 
cabinet meeting on September 9, it was decided that the Government of Pakistan would 
establish a Cabinet Committee under Jinnah to monitor the government efforts to reduce 
riots!”*, The Committee decided to take prompt and drastic action to crush lawlessness 
wherever it occurred. Following the instructions, a large number of Muslim law 
breakers were shot or arrested in Pakistan’, 

In one of the meetings of Cabinet Committee, Jinnah asked the ministers to lay 
down a plan on which they should hold public meetings and press conferences. They 
were asked to convince the Muslims to exercise restraint and not retaliate as any 
deviation from this policy would mean support for the cause of the enemies of Pakistan, 
He also suggested that a foreign journalist of standing should be asked to write a book on 
the situation". On Jinnah’s advice, prominent leaders, sajjadanashins, pirs and ulema 
also addressed congregations after Juma prayers and advised Muslims to abstain from 
loot, arson and murder as all these acts were absolutely against the teaching of Islam. 


They also asked the people to extend cooperation to the Government in the process of 
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restoring peace and order in the country'’. The Government of West Punjab declared all 
districts of the province as “disturbed area” so that it could assume power to punish the 
culprits. Ghazanfar Ali was assigned to visit different areas of West Pakistan and to 
take solemn undertakings from the Muslims of the areas he visited to protect the lives and 
properties of the Hindus and the Sikhs!””, Iftikhar-ud-Din after his tour of East Punjab 
and some of the Princely States communicated to the Pakistani public that Muslims in 
East Punjab had sent them a message to stop all acts of retaliation against the minorities 
in Pakistan for the sins of the non-Muslim majority in India’®®, 

Due to the timely appeals and prompt actions taken by Jinnah, the Cabinet 
Committee and the relevant circles of Pakistan, the situation was quickly brought under 
control’, By the end of year 1947 the riots were reduced to a great scale, By mid 1948 
the things had improved to such an extent that a Sikh Jatha of fifty persons safely visited 
Lahore to hold ceremonies at a Sikh shrine of Dera Sahib’, It was due to the efforts of 
Jinnah that during the riots, the situation in Pakistani capital, unlike India, remained 
under control. There was no disturbance in Karachi except only two instances of violence 
occurred in September 1947"! and in January 1948 but were quickly put down by the 
strong action of authorities. Seven persons who were directly involved in violence were 
shot dead”. Jinnah along with Fatima visited and sympathized with the affected 
persons”, The credit of peace in Calcutta is generally attributed to Gandhi, However, in 
view of the fact that the Boundary Commission by rejecting the Muslims’ claim and 
awarded Calcutta to India, it seems more logical to give the credit to Muslims under the 


guidance of Jinnah” 
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Jinnah knew that inspite of all his prudent measures the violence in Pakistan could 
re-erupt any time unless the anti-Muslim riots in India totally come to a complete end™”* 
He knew that whenever stories of violence against Muslims reached Pakistan, the 
Muslims in Pakistan would become emotional and not hesitate to take revenge of their 
Muslim brother’s bloodshed India, The sentiments were more charged because most of 
the people had their blood relations in India and whenever news of violence came to them 
they were highly perturbed and naturally concerned about their survival. In an episode, 
even some junior Government officials were so much distressed that they stormed 
Governor-General’s garden party in honour of the Sheikh of Kuwait on September 7, 
1947 and demanded an early evacuation of their families from India’®*. 

Jinnah and his government did regret the incidents which were occurring in West 
Punjab but believed that they were fewer and less serious than the events happening in 
East Punjab®”, Jinnah also issued a message rejecting the idea that the situation in 
Pakistan was on a parallel with India and apart from West Punjab, the peace and order 
was really satisfactory in the rest of Pakistan®™*, Some British officers operating in South 
Asia also agreed with Jinnah’s point of view. They viewed that the attacks on Sikhs and 
Hindu convoys in West Punjab were more in form of retaliation for attacks on Muslim 
convoys in the East Punjab*”, Commenting on the situation, T.W. Rees, Commander of 
the Punjab Boundary Force, said that the only way to stop violence in West Punjab was 
to stop violence in East Punjab”, 

In this situation, Jinnah assured the people of Pakistan that his government was 
doing all in its power to give support and relief to the Muhajireen and was also trying to 


help the Muslims from the Indian territory and Princely States, to migrate to Pakistan’, 
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He also informed them that his Government was trying to persuade the Indian 
Government to stop the lawlessness and deal with the rioters strictly””. He and Liaquat 
planned to visit East Punjab in order to study and cope with the situation which had 
wrought havoc upon the Muslims of East Punjab merely because they were Muslims”, 

When the reports of riots in the Sikh States in East Punjab reached Jinnah, he 
immediately appealed to their rulers to provide protection and safety to the Muslims”*. 
Jinnah suggested that peace might be restored if Sikh leaders, particularly Tara Singh and 
the Muslim leaders in the West Punjab were to cooperate in the acceptance of Boundary 
Awards. The Governments of East and West Punjabs would, of course also, have to be 
associated in this task”'’. He also supported the idea that the Prime Ministers of Pakistan 
and India should tour the turbulent areas of the “two” Punjabs to help find some formula 
to restore peace and order. But all these efforts failed as Nehru’s orders were not properly 
implemented in India and everything had gone beyond control”'’, Nehru himself had to 
acknowledge that his people had gone mad”’, 

Indeed, the situation in India was far worse than what was happening on the 
Pakistani side. The main reason was the partition done against the wishes of Indian 
people who wanted to retain United India. Congress was not directly involved in the riots 
but other fanatic Hindu organizations openly admitted their involvement in the acts of 
violence. The Hindu Mahasabha claimed that India was one and indivisible and there 
would never be peace in the country unless and until the separated areas were brought 
back into the Indian Union™"*, Likewise Rashtriya Swayam Sewak Sangh’s ideology was 
drawn from the belief that the whole of the Indian sub-continent belonged to the Hindus 


who have lived in it for thousands of years and the Muslims in this part of the world were 
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foreigners and intruders”. It was difficult for them to digest the partition of “Mother 
India” and to give a part of it to the “foreigners and intruders”. It is reported that they had 
organized killing squads and assigned them to obtain the lists of Muslim names and 
addresses from the local ration dealers, so that they could easily be targeted”, Nehru 
also admitted this fact and said in a private conversation that communal hatred is not the 
root cause of the present trouble but the real cause is underground disruptive elements 
working on Fascist principle of Hindu India" 

Sikh community, who could play a major role in United Punjab as a solid 
minority, did not like the division that split them from the centre”. Their leaders 
threatened, even before the partition took place, that if Nankana Sahib was not included 
in East Punjab, they would resort to violent means to secure it”, They declared that if 
the decision was made against the wishes of the Sikhs, the community would give any 
sacrifice to vindicate the honor of the Panth*™. They threatened that they would go 
violent if they were not satisfied with the award of the Boundary Commission and 
claimed that the Sikhs had a plan to sabotage communications, canal systems, headworks, 
etc. It was because of the violent behavior of the Sikhs that East Punjab remained the 
most turbulent of all the provinces of India and Pakistan. 

Murder, looting, arson, rape or for that matter any crime that human mind could 
think, occurred in East Punjab and the whole of the province soon became a scene of ruin 
‘and death, There was hardly any Muslim village in the province which was not burnt, 
Even those who tried to flee to Pakistan were not spared. All along the roads, they were 
trapped and killed by the armed Sikhs. Those who traveled by train were more exposed as 


all the trains were targeted by armed gangs and the old, young and children were slain 
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without any discrimination’. No train came to Lahore without maimed and mutilated 
dead bodies of the Muslims. There was a period of four or five days during which not a 
single train reached Lahore without a mass of dead bodies and wounded persons, Muslim 
women met with the worst kind of fate in the province. Sikhs abducted thousands of 
Muslim girls and women from refixgee camps, crowded trains and isolated villages and 
made them their courtesans. Many others were openly gang raped and their bodies were 
mutilated. The situation in East Punjab was so brazen that some Muslims preferred to kill 
their own wives and daughters lest they fell victim to the Sikh atrocities. The women, 
who managed to return home after opponent's victimization were forced to take their 
own lives”. 

Police and other forces in East Punjab had become completely communal and was 
not prepared to take any action against those who were involved in brutality. At times, 
the police supported the violent mob”, Sikh and Hindu troops refused to fire on Sikh 
gangs while the Muslim police had been disarmed before August 15. There were many 
instances where the Sikh police looted and killed Muslims along with the attacking 
gangs”. Even Nehru acknowledged that murder, arson and looting had become the order 
of the day in the Punjab. He appealed to every individual who cared for his country to 
help him in restoring peace and security*". In a letter to Gandhi, he wrote that the killing 
in the Punjab had reached the stage of utter madness and the people of the province were 
forcing their neighbors to leave their homes. He warned that if immediate steps were not 
taken, the Punjab would be a ruined province”. 

‘The situation in the Sikh dominated princely states in East Punjab was even 


worse. The Sikh Rajas of these states not only provided material support to Sikh gangs by 
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distributing arms to them but also gave physical support by asking their armies to let hell 
loose upon the Muslims living in their territory. The rulers of Patiala, Faridkot, Nabha, 
Jind, Bharatpur and Alwar either killed all the Muslims in their states or forced them to 
leave and confiscated all the land and property of the Muslims, By the end of 1947, 
there was not even a single Muslim left in the state of Kapurthala, which before the 
independence of India was a Muslims majority state. According to an estimate, the 
number of Muslims who were killed in the State of Patiala alone were estimated at about 
two hundred and fifty thousand, In the State of Nabha, it stood at fifty thousand”*, The 
wave of the Punjab riots spread to the neighbouring provinces and the communal 
situation in Rajasthan was equally bad™*, 

‘The situation further deteriorated as the riots escalated the Indian capital. As early 
as in the third week of August Sikhs, with naked swords in their hands, passed in front of 
the Muslim houses shouting the slogan, “Blood for Blood” "*, The RSSS workers were 
engaged in compiling a complete map of Delhi and adjacent villages and mark the 
Muslim houses and the number of persons living therein™’, Since these moves of 
onslaught were not snubbed by the Delhi Administration at the early stages, full-fledged 
riots erupted in the beginning of September 1947. Like East Punjab, murder, looting, 
arson and rape became a common practice in the Indian capital. There was no street in 
the Muslim quarters of the city which was not filled with dead bodies. There was no one 
to move those bodies, which were “being eaten by crows and vultures", 

At least 137 mosques in Delhi were assailed and damaged. One mosque, which 
was located less than a mile and a half away from Nehru’s Council Chamber, was 


converted into a temple with idols placed in it. Most Muslim shrines and tombs, including 
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Hazrat Bakhtiar Kaki’s tomb, were captured by the non-Muslims”. Nehru, himself 
estimated fifty thousand to one hundred thousand Muslims murdered in the city of 
Delhi, Besides, the Muslim-majority suburbs of Pahargunj, Karolbagh, Lodhi Colony, 
Sabzi Mandi and Sadar Bazaar were also ruthlessly raided. The communal disturbances 
spilt over further into areas in the United Provinces adjacent to Delhi, where prevailed “a 
subdued reign of terror”?*" 

Majority of the Muslims of Delhi were poor household workers, fonga drivers, 
fruit and vegetable hawkers, etc., with limited resources to protect themselves. They were 
considered as hostages in India, held to the protection of Hindus in Pakistan™*, The only 
option left for them was to shift to the refugee camps established in the city at different 
places like Mughal gardens, Humayun’s tomb and Purana Qila. Though the lives of the 
Muslims were protected in those camps, yet the living conditions were terrible. Some of 
the more influential Muslims of the city took shelter in Azad’s house. He had to arrange 
tents in his compound to accommodate them”, Few others took refuge at the residence 
of the Pakistan's High Commission in Delhi, Even those places were so over crowded 
that it was quite difficult to facilitate the people in getting their basic needs“, About two 
hundred thousand people spent the monsoon and winter under the open sky”. 

Pakistan's High Commissioner in Delhi, Zahid Hussain was directly in touch with 
Jinnah regarding the conditions of Muslims in Delhi™*, He reported that the local people 
were full of hatred against Pakistan and Muslims™”. To him the gravity of the situation in 
Delhi had reached to the extent that no one could think of**, The genocide in Delhi was 
‘one of the greatest tragedies in the history of Islam™ and if such conditions continued for 


some time, it would be damaging the long connection between Delhi and Islam. 
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The Indian Government was not giving its hundred percent to deal with the ever 
worsening situation™". This attitude of Indian Government in dealing with the anti 
Muslim riots in India was enough for Jinnah to believe that the destruction of property 
and brutal and inhuman killings was part of the Indian design to destabilize and cripple 
Pakistan and bring about its collapse*. In his discussion with Ismay, he feared that 
through her negligence the Indian Government aimed the destruction of Pakistan *. He 
believed Nehru as a figure head and Patel as the real character who deliberatedly wanted 
mass exodus of the Muslims from India. During his meeting with Ismay in mid- 
September, Jinnah wondered as to how any civilized government could permit such a 
state of affairs that was prevailing in India”, He was upset and was wondering that how 
would he know that the administration was doing its utmost to protect the Muslims and 
restore law in India***, 

On September 7, Liaquat too expressed his disappointment at failure of improving 
the conditions on the Indian side of the border. He was convinced that Government of 
India was not doing her utmost to maintain law and order and described the situation as 
“undeclared war” against Pakistan. He was disturbed by the non cooperation of the Indian 
Government in evacuating Pakistani officials and their families from Delhi to Karachi. 
They were not provided with trains and train guards, so air movement was left as the only 
option. He claimed that Indian officials were constantly obstructing their movement™*. 

Under these odd circumstances, Pakistani Cabinet in its meeting held on 
September 9, 1947, decided that the Governor-General should take the British 
government into confidence and also inform the governments of other Commonwealth 


countries about the detrimental situation in India. Besides, a telegram was sent to Nehru 
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informing him that the law and order situation in India has reached the stage where the 
High Commissioner of Pakistan was forced to be a prisoner in his own residence. So the 
situation remained the same, Pakistan would withdraw its High Commissioner from New 
Delhi*”, 

‘When no positive response was received from Nehru, Liaquat requested Attlee for 
the intervention of Commonwealth for the solution of the problem***. This was followed 
by Jinnah’s appeal to the Commonwealth countries to help Pakistan in easing the 
sufferings of the Muslims in India”*, They were informed that every refugee who came 
from India had long accounts of sufferings and losses he suffered or observed. These 
tragic developments played a great role in augmenting anguish and agony of the Muslims 
throughout Pakistan, and specially, in West Punjab. Eventually, it became increasingly 
difficult for the Government to check retaliatory moves™. Jinnah tried his utmost to cool 
down the charged atmosphere and in this connection he wrote a letter to Attlee on 
October 1, suggesting that the only way to deal with the situation was to control Sikhs 
with an iron hand. Jinnah perceived that if Congress Government in India failed to 
change its attitude the relations between the two dominions would deteriorate™*. 
However, no positive response came from India”. Liaquat suggested that both Pakistan 
and India should ask the United Nations to send observers to watch communal 
developments in both the countries. However, Nehru rejected the idea with the excuse 
that it would take time for the observers to come and understand the situation”. 

The direct result of communal riots was vast migration from Indian side to 
Pakistan and vice-versa. No doubt, immigration was expected due to the partition, yet no 
body had ever realized the intensity of the phenomenon. Jinnah anticipated that the 
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number of Muslims coming from India would nearly be the same as the number of non- 
Muslims going from Pakistan®*, However, the situation became totally different. 
‘According to an estimate approximately six and a half million*®* refugees came into 
Pakistan, more than five million of them were from the East Punjab and the neighboring 
States while three hundred and sixty thousand came from Delhi Province. Apart from it 
many Muslims were mercilessly killed on their way to Pakistan and several died on the 
road out of starvation and disease. In return about five and a half million Hindus and 
Sikhs, living in West Pakistan, left the country”. Even the senior British officers were 
amazed at the huge number and admitted that it was perhaps the biggest migration in the 
history of the world”, Furthermore, migration took place in an unplanned and haphazard 
manner, resulting in financial loss of so many families, The number would certainly have 
been much lesser and the conditions much better had the Boundary Awards been just and 
fair and had the intensity of communal riots been alleviated in time. 

‘The problem became acute for the State of Pakistan as due to the migration, the 
population of the country was increased by more than a million”. The task of feeding, 
clothing, and rehabilitating these millions, were things beyond the imagination of the 
Pakistani officials, who didn’t know what to do with the limited resources and the poor 
state of Pakistan's economy. However, the first assignment was to let the huge number of 
refugees enter the state. According to the Times of London, approximately two hundred 
thousand Muslim refugees on foot wanted to enter Kasur on September 3, 1947". It was 
expected that “tens of thousands” would not even manage to reach their destination and 


die on the road of “starvation and disease”””', The situation was so bad that the 
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Government of Pakistan even allowed the Royal Indian Air Force transport squadrons to 
fly in its territories if they desired to transport Muslim refugees from India”. 

The situation had become more complicated for Pakistan as the majority of the 
Muslims who migrated to Pakistan were poor peasants and did not know much except to 
cultivate land”. On the other hand, the Hindus who left Pakistani territories were mostly 
shopkeepers, clerical staff and middlemen. The result was serious dislocation of the 
economic life, Banks, telegraph offices, factories, irrigation services could not function 
properly as majority of the people who were managing it had already left for India’. 
When these skilled immigrants reached India they proved to be productive for their new 
country while Pakistan Government was lacking trained administrators and technical 
personnel?”> 

The refugees issue was the most important of all the problems that Jinnah and the 
Government of Pakistan was facing. He was much worried about the hundreds of 
thousands of people who were displaced due to the communal carnage and were made 
homeless and put in plight of misery and misfortune™”*, To Jinnah, the rehabilitation of 
the refugees was not a stupendous task but a “challenge” to the existence of the state, He 
urged his people that if they were to survive as a nation and wanted to translate their 
dream about Pakistan into reality, they first need to deal with the refugee problem with 
“redoubled zeal and energy”*””. While engrossed with refugee problem he received the 
news of the demise of his brother Ahmad Ali?”*, but he was so involved in the suffering 
of the refugees that he could hardly find time to mourn his personal loss. 

Realizing the gravity of the gigantic problem Jinnah himself decided to supervise 


the arrangements for swift and speedy settlement of the refugees, He directed Liaquat and 
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other ministers to tour the country, contacting refugees and facilitating them in easing 
their problems and keeping their morale high. He also asked Liaquat to go and meet the 
refugees in Delhi, if possible”. He desired that a band of voluntary workers should be 
organized to look after the comforts, clothing and feeding of the refugees. He also wanted 
to keep the refugees informed about the steps taken for their welfare by the government 
so that they might feel satisfied™°. Jinnah himself visited several refugee camps in 
Karachi and Lahore and spent a number of days in Lahore in connection with the 
rehabilitation work. The energies he put in, along with the mental tension that he felt for 
the sufferings of the refugees", took a heavy toll on his health, which continued to 
deteriorate. Inspite of his poor health he kept himself informed of the refugees sufferings 
and advised the concerned officials to provide them maximum facilities in the camps" 

During the first few weeks after the independence, rehabilitation of refugees was 
dealt by the Government of West Punjab, which had nominated Iftikharuddin as the 
minister concerned. However Jinnah soon realized that the refugee issue needed more 
attention and formed the full fledged Ministry of Refugees and Rehabilitation at centre, to 
look after the refugees on their arrival. Initially, additional charge of the ministry was 
given to the minister of interior, Fazalur Rahman”. However, later portfolio of Food, 
Agriculture and Health were taken back from Ghazanfar Ali and the responsibility of 
rehabilitation of refugees alone was left with him so that he could completely focus on 
the issue, Ghazanfar Ali worked around the clock and established refugee camps, He 
visited these camps personally and supervised the details regarding refugees’ 
resettlement”. An Emergency Committee of the cabinet was also set up to deal with the 
refugee problems. 
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Ina meeting of the Emergency Committee of the Cabinet, held on October 13, it 
was decided that a Special Committee called Pakistan-Punjab Refugees Council be set up 
at Lahore. The Council established under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister, also 
included Governor and Chief Minister of West Punjab and the Ministers for Refugees of 
Pakistan and West Punjab. The Council was given ministerial powers so that it could deal 
with the refuugee problem in all its aspects*, On the advice of Jinnah, Liaquat shifted his 
cabinet secretariat to Lahore on temporary basis so that he could supervise the 
rehabilitation work personally. This temporary shifting of the headquarters helped in 
direct supervision of the rehabilitation of refugees. To expedite rehabilitation process 
Jinnah himself moved to Lahore, where he remained for thirty five days”, personally 
supervising the process 

The Government and people of Pakistan were well aware of the fact that in order 
to meet the Herculean task of feeding, clothing and resettling the refugees, a large sum of 
finance was required. Keeping in view the financial restraint, it was decided to procure 
funds by launching a public campaign. Immediately after the creation of Pakistan, the 
Mayor of Lahore, Mian Amir-ud-Din, organized Mayor of Lahore’s Fund campaign and 
appealed to the people of the city to donate as much as possible for the relief of refugees 
coming from India. On his call the public as well as many leaders of West Punjab 
including Khan Iftikhar Hussain Mamdot and Mian Mumtaz Muhammad Khan Daultana 
contributed generously”*”, 

Inspired by the success of Mayor of Lahore’s Fund on a smaller level, Jinnah 
decided to launch a wide-spread fund-raising campaign for the rehabilitation of refugees 
at national level and thus introduced Quaid-i-Azam's Relief Fund. He requested the 
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people of Pakistan to donate big-heartedly and observe the principle of austerity, in order 
to provide requisite foodstuff and clothing for the relief of the refugees™*. A nation wide 
drive was launched for gathering financial assistance. The people responded to Jinnah’s 
call with enthusiasm and devotion. The people of Pakistan willingly made sacrifices, by 
curtailing their own food and cloth showing their zeal to accommodate their homeless 
and needy brethren. Within days more than three hundred and fifty thousand rupees were 
collected”. 

Both Common masses and prominent personalities including the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, Amir of Bahawalpur and the Wali of Swat contributed charitably to the 
refugee find To help raise funds urgently, Agha Khan III offered to mortgage his 
properties in Karachi and auction his race horses. He alone contributed half a million 
rupee in the fund, Liberal donations were received in cash and kind, from Muslims all 
over the world. They added at least ten million rupees to Quaid-i-Azam’s Fund”, 
Positive response was also received from Burma, United States, United Kingdom, Hong 
Kong, South Africa, Australia and Iran. Jinnah specially appreciated the generous 
contributions by the people of Iran”, In aggregate, more than thirty million rupees were 
collected? 

For dissemination and use of the funds raised for this specific purpose, camps 
‘were set up at a number of places to provide free food and clothing to the refugees as they 
came in. The Government took the responsibility of providing ration to the refugees in 
the camps™*, Young students from medical colleges volunteered their services and tried 
that every single person who comes over the border gets a jolt of anti cholera serum™*, 
‘As the winter was approaching fast, the Government arranged on priority basis as much 
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woolies as possible to the refugees in the camps™*. Blankets, quilts and warm clothing 
were also purchased in large quantities. In one month's time, hundred thousand quilts 
‘were eventually arranged””. 

Besides the Government, some social welfare organizations also made maximum 
efforts to get the refugees rehabilitated. Red Cross society opened up their chapter in 
Pakistan and persuaded the British and American relief agencies to send personnel and 
supplies®, They got donation of twenty thousand pounds from the British Government, 
but when it proved insufficient to meet the requirements of the refugees they launched a 
fund raising campaign in the United Kingdom’, Jinnah was overwhelmed with their 
efforts and appreciated their substantial services”, National Christian Council of India 
and The Society of Friends also did a lot of relief work in Pakistan. They established 
camps and medical units and organized a large number of women volunteers to nurse the 
sick and the wounded *°!, Muslim Student Federation also gave every possible support in 
running administration of the relief camps and collected food grains, clothes, utensils and 
other necessities of life for the refugees”, 

Jinnah appreciated endeavors of the both public and the private sector to house 
refugees. However, he did not like the idea of refugees to become a burden upon the 
society. He urged them to live as “self respecting, self relying and useful members of 
society”*”. He wanted his Government to make endeavor to ensure that houses and land 
left by Hindus and Sikhs should be made available for the settlement of incoming 
refugees’. He intended to accommodate as many refugees with agriculture background 
as possible on the farmland left by the Hindus and Sikhs on an urgent basis. Land was 


quickly reallocated and loans and advances were furnished for them. The urban property 
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of Hindus and Sikhs who had left was also allocated for the refugees”. It was also 
decided to run crash programmes to impart training to the refugees with some 
qualification as bankers, clerks and accountants so that they could immediately start their 
life with honor and dignity and contribute to the economic life of the country as well?” 
Jinnah also urged the rich people to invest in industry so that job opportunities could be 
duly created?” 

As most of the refugees were coming from East Punjab their first priority was to 
get themselves settled in West Punjab so that they could live in culture close to that of 
their own, Mamdot Ministry in West Punjab tried to accommodate the maximum number 
of them. They allotted six and a half acres of land to most of the families on ownership 
basis’”*, However, there was not sufficient land for all the refugees in West Punjab®” and 
consequently several hundred thousands of them were sent to other provinces where there 
was more possibility of bringing new land under cultivation. Except Sind, the remaining 
provinces showed their willingness to accommodate the refugees. Sind government made 
a plea that since a very large number of refugees had come to Sind from Kathiawar and 
Rajputana, a limited number of refugees should be sent for settlement in that province?!”, 
Jinnah himself intervened?"', and due to his efforts later on Sind Government also 
accepted the decision to allow the refugees to settle in the province™!?, 

To accommodate the refugees a huge amount was provided to the Provincial 
Governments during 1947-48 and then funds were also allocated to them in the budget of 
1948-49. To facilitate five and a half million refugees in West Punjab, thirty million five 
hundred and sixty eight thousand rupees were given to the provincial government up to 


March 31, 1948 and budget of thirty million nine hundred and fifty six thousand rupees 
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was fixed for the next financial year. Sind, which received around two hundred thousand 
refugees got one million two hundred and forty seven thousand rupees during 1947-48 
and forty thousand rupees during 1948-49. For fifty thousand refugees, Government of 
North-West Frontier Province got seven hundred and twenty eight thousand rupees in 
1947-48 and three hundred and fifty thousand rupees in 1948-49. The Ministry for 
Refugees suggested that the money should be spent only on schemes that have been or 
will be approved by the Joint Refugee Councils*?. 

Inspite of all these efforts around five hundred thousand surplus refugees were 
still waiting in refugee camps as none of the provincial governments was ready to absorb 
them. In this situation of “grave emergency”, Jinnah issued a proclamation under Section 
102 of the Government of India Act 1935 and enforced emergency in the Country on 
August 27, 1948. The reason given for the declaration of emergency was that the 
economic life of Pakistan was “threatened by circumstances arising out of the mass 
movement of population from and into Pakistan”®'*, Under the proclamation of 
emergency, the Central Government decided to send two hundred thousand refugees to 
Sind, one hundred thousand to North-West Frontier Province and another one hundred 
thousand to Baluchistan Agency, Bahawalpur and Khairpur"'*. This act of the Governor- 
General helped solve the problem. 

Some of the refugees were still not satisfied though the Government left no stone 
unturned for their rehabilitation. They thought that Jinnah and the Government were not 
keeping abreast of the plight of the refugees". They criticized the attitude of the 
authorities who, according to them, were creating hatred in the hearts of refugees towards 
the men in power*'”, However, a vast majority of them was quite satisfied and thankful to 
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Jinnah and the Government of Pakistan for all they had done for them". Jinnah himself 
considered that the refugee problem had been tackled with admirable energy and he took 
pride in the great measure of success and the fact that administration of Pakistan had not 
broken down at any moment”, 

Pakistan, which was considered economically unviable by many, had to face 
another economic blow when it was deprived of its shares both in cash balance as well as 
military stores. The British policy of delaying the preparation for division of assets till the 
last hope of preserving the unity of India, infact, faded in June 1947 and left little time for 
formulating the details of division, not to talk about its implementation’, Even that little 
period of seventy three days, while remaining together in the Interim Government the 
situation was so bad that some members of the Interim Government belonging to Muslim 
League and Congress were not even on talking terms with each other, In this scenario the 
assets of British India were divided in the most hasty and messy manner. 

After the announcement of June 3 Plan, the Partition Committee was set up. 
However, the committee became effective only when it was given the name of Partition 
Council on June 27, 1947. Partition Councils were also set for the Punjab, Bengal and 
Assam. At the Centre, Mountbatten was the chairman of the Council while Jinnah and 
Liaquat were included to represent Muslim League. Nishtar was announced as an 
alternate representative of Muslim League. Likewise, Patel and Rajendra Prashad were 
the representatives of Congress and Rajagopalachari was the alternate. The Council 
worked through a steering committee consisting of two civil servants, H. M. Patel and 
Chaudhri Muhammad Ali. Ten expert committees were also formed to assist the steering 


committees. They were to look after the division of armed forces, administrative 


organizations, records, personnel, assets and liabilities, problems relating to currency, 
trade and economic control etc, The duty of the steering committee was to ensure that the 
expert committees come up with solid plans and that too within specified time and then to 
implement them". An Arbitral Tribunal, with a former Chief Justice of British India, 
Patrick Spend, as its president, was set up to take decisions on unresolved issues. After 
the independence of Pakistan and India, a reconstituted committee consisting of two 
representatives each from Pakistan and India was assigned to look after the work of the 
Partition Council™. 

The expert committees’ came up with a number of formulas but almost all of 
them were found unworkable. By the time of independence no agreement had been 
worked out. Therefore, reference was made to arbitration. Status quo prevailed for the 
next three months and then the Governments of Pakistan and India decided to resume 
direct negotiations. Their representatives discussed the problems at length. The 
disagreement was mainly on the questions relating to the allocation of Pakistan’s share 
and the modalities for the repayment of Pakistan's share of British India’s debt and thus 
no decision was taken till the independence of Pakistan and India’. On the date of the 
partition of the subcontinent the cash balance with the Government of India was around 
four billion rupees and sterling balances of nine hundred and twenty five million. 
Keeping in view the fact that Pakistan was to start from scratch, Pakistani representatives 
asked for allocation of one billion rupees to Pakistan. The Indian authorities opposed the 
idea. A comprehensive agreement was signed in December, according to which it was 
decided that seven hundred and fifty million rupees and sterling balances of hundred and 
sixty five million would be allotted to Pakistan™*. This amount also included two 
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hundred million rupees and twenty eight million British pounds that was already 
allocated to Pakistan in the Partition Council meeting on August 6, 1947". 

After signing the agreement, the two governments withdrew all references to 
arbitration, India, which had the advantage of having most of the assets in its physical 
possession, was unfair in retaining much of Pakistan’s share™*, It refused to pay 
Pakistan's share of five hundred and fifty million rupees on the plea that Pakistan would 
use that amount in purchasing arms to fight against India in the Punjab, Sind, Kashmir, or 
Bengal’, The government of Pakistan had very little hope that India would ever pay the 
agreed amount in cash balances™™*. Jinnah was worried as the new state had only two 
hundred million rupees in its treasury while the outstanding bills were worth around four 
hundred million rupees. However, due to the interference of Gandhi, who fasted for 
seventy two hours, the Reserve Bank of India transferred five hundred million rupees to 
Pakistan on January 19, 1948". Fifty million rupees were still withheld by India as an 
advance adjustment of certain claims against Pakistan. 

‘The other problem was regarding the payment of debts, which were inherited as a 
liability of the new state, In the case of Pakistan, the liabilities were more than assets. 
While India, as already discussed, had only given five percent of the cash balance to 
Pakistan, they tried to make Pakistan accept liability for twenty percent of the total 
debt”, Pakistan opposed Indian move and proposed that it was the duty of Indian 
government to assume liability for the entire debt. However, Pakistan offered to pay its 
share of the total debt to India”. On this Patel demanded that Pakistan should repay the 


loan as well as the interest to India in fifty equal installments, with a grace period of four 


to five years. Jinnah made it clear that the repayment of debt as well as the interest on the 
debt would be the joint responsibility of India and Pakistan”, 

Regarding records, it was decided to give Pakistan such documents that 
exclusively concerned the new state, and also duplicates of those of common interest, 
‘Actually no records essential for the operation of the various ministries ever reached 
Karachi, No doubt one of the major reasons was that there were little arrangements to 
duplicate the files and records in Delhi?™, But lack of enthusiasm to provide this record 
to Pakistan on the part of Indian Government was undoubtedly an example of negative 
attitude of the Indian Government towards Pakistan. In connection with some simple 
matters including matters like the citizens possessing passports, the Indian government 
did not deliver the papers and the government of Pakistan had to work without the 
necessary information”. So many documents which were sent to Karachi from Delhi 
were destroyed by the rioters as they burned the trains. With no records to serve as 
precedent, central government at Karachi had to start from the beginning. Trial and error 
became the norm for administering the affairs of the state. 

Regarding military share of Pakistan, it was decided that army assets between the 
two Dominions be divided in the proportion of sixty four percent to India and thirty six 
percent to Pakistan™*. It was also decided that all the sixteen ordnance factories, which 
were situated in the territories inherited by India, would be awarded to India. However, 
India agreed to give six hundred million rupees to Pakistan as compensation so that 
Pakistan could establish its share of ordnance factories and other essential institutions in 
its territories”, This agreement, in fact, remained on paper and was never implemented. 


India withheld agreed share of Pakistan's military assets. Out of thirty six percent of 
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Pakistan's share of military assets, India dispatched not more than two percent and even 
no arms and ammunitions were sent™™*, 

Though Pakistan’s share of the stores was hundred and sixty train loads of 
military equipment and weapons, but what it actually received was a nominal one™” 
Pakistan only received twenty three thousand two hundred and twenty five out of one 
hundred and sixty thousand tons of ordnance stores; seventy four out of one thousand 
four hundred and sixty one soft vehicles; none out of two hundred and forty nine 
armoured vehicles; none out of forty thousand to sixty thousand tons of ammunition, and 
one thousand one hundred and twenty eight tons out of one hundred and seventy three 
thousand tons of engineering stores including machinery”. Important arms and 
ammunition were not at all given to Pakistan, The share of tanks, guns and transport 
vehicles along with their spare parts never reached Pakistan™'. India only released 
unwanted and outdated items, including personal equipment either too small or too big 
for the use of Pakistani soldiers“. Number of packing cases, which were sent to 
Pakistan, were full of bricks, stones and wrecked equipment™®, 

Commenting on the partial division of military equipment, Auchinleck in a letter 
to Attlee, informed him that the opinion of the British military personne! was determined 
to challenge the general principle for the division. To him, since the independence of 
India, the leaders of the country, Cabinet Ministers, Civil officials and others were 
continuously trying to obstruct the work of partition of Armed Forces with the aim to 
prevent Pakistan from receiving its just share’, Christopher Addison, the Secretary of 


State for Commonwealth Relations, also pointed out that the task of agreed allocation of 
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stores between the two Dominions was being made practically impossible by deliberate 
obstruction of the Indian Government™*. 

Pakistani authorities, however, wanted a fair and proportionate division of assets 
and liabilities according to the rules™*. Auchinleck admitted that the attitude of Pakistan 
had been reasonable and cooperative throughout™”. But the problem with Jinnah and his 
government was that they had no powers to compel India to give Pakistan its due share of 
assets, The only option left with them was to inform the world by issuing statements and 
that they did, Ghulam Muhammad in a press conference on June 8, 1948 asserted that the 
Indian authorities had interfered with the Reserve Bank of India on its discharge of duties 
towards the Government of Pakistan™*. Liaquat declared that it was due to the negative 
attitude of the Reserve Bank of India of holding Pakistan’s shares of cash balances that 
Government of Pakistan had to face severe financial problems”. 

Apart from the various problems and difficulties the new state was facing on 
economic, social, political and foreign affairs front; Pakistan had virtually nothing to 
construct an administration. Pakistan suffered from the deficiencies in staff, 
accommodation, records, office equipment, furniture and communications. The Central 
Secretariat had to be created and adequately staffed. There were Ministers, but every 
Minister lacked either a well-equipped office or staff or a Secretary in charge of his 
department. Lines of communication within the central government and with the 
provincial governments were not yet fully operative™ 

Governor-General House was the only symbol of Central Administration and 
there were no other official buildings available for the officials who had opted for 


Pakistan could report. Initially few offices were housed in verandahs or under trees and 
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on pavements where tin sheds were constructed in a hurry to generate office 
accommodation. It was a common sight to see five or six officers including high-ranking 
officers, sitting in one small room. Housing and hotel shortage was also acute’*'. There 
was scanty residential accommodation available for the government employees, most of 
whom, had come from Delhi or Simla. Families of senior officers were living in one 
room, cooking their meals outside in the streets. Even for some ministers of the Central 
Government there were no houses”. 

During the early days of Pakistan, office furniture was rather rare mainly because 
Pakistan’s share was withheld by the Indian Government. There were not even enough 
chairs and tables for the administrative staff and even some of the ministers utilized 
wooden boxes as their tables**. Ghulam Muhammad found only one table as the 
equipment for his office’. The basic necessities were almost missing in the offices 
Type writers and telephones were hardly there. Even Jinnah did not have the cypher 
facility and could not directly communicate with the commonwealth countries and the 
King®’, Pens, pencils and papers were a rare commodity. Thongs were used to tie papers 
instead of common pins. Even the Governor-General did not have his own letter head for 
the first few months. It was in March 1948 that Isphahani ordered the stationary items for 
Jinnah’s use. Clerks managed to bring their stationary from their own pockets"*”. Local 
purchases of furniture and stationary were never adequate to meet the required demands. 
Liaquat also admitted it and remarked that at the time of the creation of Pakistan, the 
offices lacked chairs, pens, pencils, inkstands, paper and that the trains boarding the staff 


and records were attacked, the records were destroyed and many officials were killed**. 
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Whatever was allotted to Pakistan from the Viceregal Lodge in New Delhi was 
out of date, broken, and mostly scrap. They even refused to release a decent car for the 
Governor-General of Pakistan. Jinnah was given the old jalopy that was used by 
Linlithgow during his tenure as Viceroy. Similarly Prime Minister of Pakistan was 
allotted an old car that was teeming with technical faults*’. The situation was so bad that 
during the visit of Mountbatten and his staff to participate in the Independence 
celebrations, there were only two cars to cart everyone around, The Government of 
Pakistan had to hire taxis to solve the problem, During the state drive from Governor- 
General House to the building of the Constituent Assembly, Jinnah and Mountbatten rode 
a convertible Rolls-Royce which was borrowed from the Nawab of Bahawalpur’® 

Pakistan, unlike India, had to establish a new capital. To construct a new city, was 
not possible in those odd circumstances, The most suitable place among the existing 
cities was Lahore as it was the only city of worth and significance that was inherited by 
Pakistan. Lahore preserved memories of the glorious Muslim past and was acting as 
metropolis of the important province of the Punjab for centuries, However, the top most 
problem with Lahore was defence as the city was very close to the Indian border. 
Moreover, Lahore could also have not been selected as capital as before independence 
hostile governments had been operating in the Punjab and its neighbouring province of 
North-West Frontier Province. Commencement of communal riots in the Punjab few 
months before independence and ongoing stream of refugees directly entering Lahore, 
were other causes for not selecting Lahore as the capital of Pakistan. 

Chaudhri Muhammad Ali, who was in charge of the arrangements for the new 


capital, asked Jinnah to make Rawalpindi as capital so that army general headquarters 
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and barracks could be used to accommodate offices for the central government. Jinnah, 
however, rejected the idea and decided to opt for Karachi as the capital of Pakistan, Some 
people believe that selection of Karachi as the capital was because of Jinnah’s emotional 
attachment with the city, However, he explained that he had great love and regard for 
Karachi not only because of his own associations with it, but also because it had assumed 
as the birth-place of the sovereign and independent state of Pakistan. To him Karachi was 
not an ordinary town. He predicted a great future for the city in the fields of trade, 
industry, business, etc., Other important reason for selection of Karachi was that Sind 
was the only province in West Pakistan that had Muslim League government before 
independence and that too welcomed the central government with open arms and offered 
to share its resources, With an airport and harbour, Karachi had an easy access to the 
outside world and could also create link between East and West Pakistan™*. Nature had 
also bestowed upon Karachi exceptional advantages which particularly suited modern 
needs and conditions. Karachi was a clean modern town with mild climate. 

Though Karachi was deemed as the best available place for the new capital of 
Pakistan, yet it was not an ideal one. It was not so big city and did not have the 
infrastructure of a large urban center. It suddenly sprung from a provincial capital to 
the status of a national metropolis and thus had to accommodate both the Federal and 
Provincial Governments with the facilities available for only a small province of Sind. A 
survey carried out by the Sind Government showed that even if it moved to Hyderabad, 
the accommodation available in Karachi would still be considerably short of the 
requirements of the federal government unless enough hutted or tented accommodation 


was put up hastily”, The report proved correct as when on July 23, 1948, Karachi was 
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separated from Sind and federal capital comprised of an area of five hundred and sixty 
six square miles as a separate administrative unit, the accommodation problem was yet 
not properly solved™**, Besides, the water in Karachi was not hygienic. Even boiling did 
not ensure adequate protection for stomach trouble was a common phenomenon”?. 

The situation in the provinces was not different from the centre. All the provinces 
that became part of Pakistan were backward and the whole structure of their government 
had to be improvised. Majority of the civil servants working in those provinces were non- 
‘Muslims and were transferred to India”. A new provincial capital was to be created in 
East Pakistan. It is true that Dhaka remained the provincial capital from 1905 to 1911 and 
a number of buildings for the provincial capital, including governor's house were also 
constructed during that period, yet the facilities were out of order, if not out dated. 
Though the provinces of West Punjab, North-West Frontier Province and Sind had their 
established capitals but all the three provinces were also fought with problems. Lahore as 
already discussed was not apposite as a centre of firm administration for West Punjab and 
was looking like “blitzed London”’”. There was hostile government in North-West 
Frontier Province while Sind, which at the time of independence gave its capital to the 
Central Government of Pakistan, had to shift its administration to a small town of 
Hyderabad. 

Jinnah was disappointed by the British planning and Mountbatten, who had made 
no arrangement to solve the problems which the newly emerged state of Pakistan had to 
face in the administrative field at the time of independence with the obvious result that 
Pakistan had to start from the scratch’. Yet he was not disposed to give up. Those who 


were close to Jinnah pronounced that Jinnah had the knack of solving administrative 
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problems and that his instructions were always clear-cut and concise. He was well aware 
of the gravity of the problems and thus instead of demanding overnight solution from his 
administration kept his cool and tolerated the delays with patience”. At the same time, 
he was of the view that it would be unwise to assume that the way out could be achieved 
for some time to come*™*. 

‘The most important task for the new state of Pakistan was to put its own house in 
order ie. the internal consolidation of the country’. For this purpose, the state had to 
devise the administrative machinery capable of performing all the functions of a modern 
government. A solid bureaucractic set up could have managed to solve at least some of 
the problems country was facing, if not most of them. Though, in fact the Government of 
British India was basically armed with bureaucracy”, yet Pakistan at the time of its 
creation had to set up its civil services from the scratch. The things it could get from the 
British bureaucratic legacy were, to say the least, the negatives of the system. The British 
had actually formulated an administrative system through which foreign rulers were to 
command their native subjects by using extraordinary powers and going beyond the 
specific rules and procedures’”. All the revenue, executive, magisterial and judicial 
powers were vested in the hands of a single office as the idea was to use that office as the 
agent of central government at provincial, district and local levels™. Since there was no 
time for the newly established Government of Pakistan to introduce a totally new 
administrative system, most of the institutions, procedures and policies that were used by 
the British in pre-independence India were automatically inherited by Pakistan’? 

Lack of Muslim civil servants in the pre independence British administration 


proved to be another big handicap. In fact, out of one thousand one hundred and fifty 
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seven officers in the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service only hundred and 
‘one were Muslims and ninety five out of them had opted for Pakistan’. Most of them 
were young and did not hold important positions. There was only one Muslim Secretary 
and four Muslim Joint Secretaries”. Likewise, in most other services, the number of 
those who opted for Pakistan was small, especially in the higher cadres. Not more than 
five or six officers of the Audit and Accounts Service of India came to Pakistan”. Only 
eleven Muslim war service candidates opted for Pakistan’. Shortage of officers further 
aggravated some as few of the Indian Civil Service and Audit and Accounts Service 
‘Muslim Officers, left their jobs to assume important political assignments™* 

More than half of the officers who came to Pakistan belonged to the areas which 
were not included in the new state and thus had no first hand knowledge of the land they 
were to administer. Only two out of ninety five Muslim Indian Civil Servants and Indian 
Police Service officers belonged to East Bengal, the most populated province of 
Pakistan", Furthermore most of the Muslim officers who had opted for Pakistan were 
stationed in New Delhi, Their transfer to Pakistan at a time when killing and looting was 
all around was not an easy task. In fact a train carrying personnel of the Pakistan 
Government from Delhi to Karachi was bombed and derailed near Bhatinda on August 9, 
1947, In this incident four persons were killed and around twenty were injured. This 
resulted in the suspension of transportation of government personnel by train. On the 
instructions of Jinnah, the Government of Pakistan launched “Operation Pakistan” to 
evacuate its government officials from Indian areas. They hired twenty-six BOAC planes 
to help seven thousand Pakistan Government employees and their families to fly out of 


Delhi. Another seventeen thousand employees and their families were transported to 
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Karachi by sea from Bombay. This all took a long time and the last batch of the 
government employees reached Karachi not before December, i.e. four months after the 
independence of Pakistan**”. 

In addition, almost all the non-Muslim Civil Servants, who before independence 
were working in the areas that later constituted Pakistan opted for India and left their 
offices without handing over charge to someone. Actually when the Partition Council 
was discussing the issue of the division of the former employees of the Government of 
India, Patel urged all Hindu officials not to opt for Pakistan. The idea was to create a 
situation in which the administration of the new country would break down as Hindus 
were occupying the bulk of important positions in the Government Service". The 
situation of British officers was no different. According to the Times of India nearly a 
hundred British officials were serving in the Punjab in early 1947, but by the beginning 
of September all but six had left their jobs"”. As a result most of the important 
administrative posts in Pakistan became vacant. Even where the staff was available, the 
members of the staff were totally unfamiliar to one another. 

Under these circumstances, Government of Pakistan had to rely upon the junior 
Muslim civil servants. A number of them were given huge responsibilities as compared to 
those enjoying upon them in pre-independence days. Clerical staff was promoted to 
officer cadre and many junior officers were made incharge of their departments. Yet the 
problems were not solved. Muslim staff could not even fill in the required positions of 
stenographers and typists™®, not to talk about officers. Even where staff was available it 
was not capable to perform the technical duties. The Law department lacked trained 


draftsmen and thus drafting of bills and ordinances became a big issue”. 
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To meet the deficiency, Government of Pakistan was eager to retain or for that 
matter hire British officers on contract. About fifty Indian Civil Services British 
officers were asked to continue their work for the administration of Pakistan, Many more 
were hired on contract to fill the posts in the central as well as the provincial 
governments. The urgency to get trained British officers was so grave that Mudie was 
told that any British officer he would recommend for a job would be immediately 
recruited”®, Five Federal Secretaries of the Pakistan Government including Secretary of 
Finance, Food and Agriculture, and Evacuation and Rehabilitation were British officers. 
British officers were given key positions in the provincial goveraments™™*. 

These British officials filled the vacuum in the administrative hierarchy of 
Pakistan but at the same time they brought traditional structure of British administrative 
legacy in which the important positions went to the centralized services and the crucial 
power was awarded to the members of Indian Civil Service®’, Furthermore, the British 
officers were not liked by the common folk in Pakistan who regarded them as the symbol 
of foreign rule. They were also dubbed as disloyal to Pakistan as it was considered that 
many of the problems Pakistan was facing at that time were mainly because the “British 
officials in the country were hatching plots in secret conclaves to organize spy rings and 
fifth column organizations in our midst”. It was not an uncommon thought that most of 
the expatriate British officers retained to work for Pakistan were organizing a secret 
service in Pakistan under the directions of Mountbatten and that they were not at all loyal 
to Pakistan”. These allegations hurt the British officers, who claimed that they had full 
affection for Pakistan and its people™*. So they decided to quit their jobs and left 
Pakistan “for good™””. 
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To overcome the problem, Government of Pakistan announced its policy for 
recruitment of the Central Superior Services. According to the policy eighty five percent 
of the vacancies were to be recruited by open examination, for which holders of Pakistan 
domicile were eligible. No age limit was fixed. The remaining fifteen percent were to be 
taken from the eligible candidates who are not domiciled in Pakistan, under a procedure 
to be announced later. This provision was designed to absorb promising Muslim 
candidates from India, There were no reserved seats for minorities except for the 
scheduled casts who got six percent of the vacancies at the open competition, Each 
Service was to have a single central cadre for both the Centre and the provinces. An 
interesting feature is that all officers of the Administrative and Police services were 
required to speak Urdu and Bengali and had to spend at least six months of their training 
in the wing of Pakistan to which they did not belong. With the view of developing 
homogeneity in administration and promoting association between the Provinces, officers 
‘on completion of the first five years of their posting in one wing were to be transferred to 
the other for the next five years“, The search for recruits and office equipment hurriedly 
began and separate Police Service of Pakistan was constituted in 1948, 

Jinnah was optimistic about the future role of bureaucracy in solving the problems 
of the people of Pakistan with “constructive efforts, selfless work and steadfast devotion 
to duty”, He wanted the civil servants to show their commitment to their task of building 
the State on strong and firm foundations so that the next generations could inherit a firm 
base. For this he wanted them to work more and more and to put in “superhuman efforts”. 
He wanted them to think beyond “personal advancement” and “jockeying for positions”. 
He did not either want them to be pessimistic about the situation as to him by losing hope 
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they would fulfill the desires of their enemies. He asked them to work honestly and 
sincerely and be faithful and loyal to Pakistan, He wanted administration to be alert 
and did not want them to expect from Jinnah to come to their rescue". 

Indeed, Jinnah did not have time or resources to reform the bureaucratic order 
inherited from the British. Nonetheless, he went on to persuade the bureaucracy to 
change its attitude", He continued to convince them that the time is gone when the 
countries were ruled by bureaucrats. He motivated the civil servants, from the top 
hierarchy to the bottom, to act as the servants of the state with the aim to serve the people 
and promote their welfare. He wished them to consider their powers as a “sacred trust”. 
While dealing with the people he wanted them “to maintain the highest standard of 
honour, integrity, justice and fair play”. They were expected to behave with the people as 
if they were their friends and well wishers so that people could have confidence and trust 
in them, He suggested them that even in case of disagreement with their client they 
should show patience and should not let them go with the feeling that the officer was 
“offensive or discourteous™”. 

In lieu of their selfless services to the community, Jinnah assured them safeguard 
and security. When the Government of Pakistan lacked funds to pay salaries of the civil 
servants, Jinnah himself asked the citizens of Pakistan to contribute so that civil servants 
could continue to perform their duties without financial worries in their mind“”*. When 
the number of government servants in the lower cadres, who had opted for Pakistan 
exceeded beyond the financial restraints of the Pakistan Government, the Government 
decided to terminate their services. They were discharged from their duty on August 10, 
1948, When Jinnah got to know that they lost their jobs only because of economic 
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reasons and not because of any fault of theirs, he ordered that there should be no fresh 
recruitment to the Central Services until these persons were reabsorbed". 

Being a believer in democratic values, Jinnah never wanted to give political 
powers to bureaucracy. On the contrary he wanted the civil servants to remain aloof from 
politics", He categorically told them that Governments come and go but they would stay 
‘on and act as the symbol of continuity. So they should not take side with any political 
party or politician, or have a go to involve themselves in politics". He asked them to try 
to resist the pressure of politicians, and those in power for doing something against the 
law. However, he expounded that it was the duty of a bureaucrat to be otherwise loyal to 
the Government in power and serve that Government for the time being as servants". He 
thought that the duty of government servants was to enforce the policy of the 
Government and make sure that the policy was thoroughly carried out according to the 
Jaws and rules framed by the government*™*, 

Some scholars“! claim that bureaucracy became more active in politics after the 
creation of Pakistan than it was before independence, yet to others“* the political 
ambitions of the bureaucracy were not visible during the initial years of Pakistan. In fact, 
though Jinnah sincerely wanted bureaucracy to act as it was supposed to act in a 
democratic country yet at times he had to go against his wishes. Some times he even used 
to call the Secretaries over the heads of the Ministers‘’”. The reason for this was that most 
of the senior politicians had little experience of administration and the running of 
government while on the contrary at least some of the bureaucrats were trained in the 
art'®, Secondly, there were many in the bureaucracy of Pakistan who had supported 
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Jinnah and Muslim League during Pakistan Movement and they had complete faith and 
trust in them‘, 

To set up and head the administrative structure of Pakistan, a post of Secretary 
General was introduced, The chief duty of the office was to act as liaison between the 
central cabinet and the administration in the country. The Secretary General used to hold 
meetings of the Secretaries on weekly basis like cabinet meetings held on administrative 
basis™. The solutions of most of the important problems were first discussed there and 
then were presented to the Cabinet for approval’, The office was also responsible for 
the posting of civil servants at the centre and in the provinces and served as the principal 
decision maker on all matters to do with the administration. On the recommendation of 
Jinnah, the office of Secretary General was assigned to one of the senior most Muslim 
civil servants in the pre independence administration, Chaudhry Muhammad Ali. 
Muhammad Ali also held the posts of Cabinet Secretary, Establishment Secretary and 
advisor to the Prime Minister. Jinnah had so much confidence in Muhammad Ali that he 
was allowed to see him at any time and that too without prior appointments. The two 
used to have long sessions of discussion on matters of importance". 

The Secretary General and his team realized that there was a big challenge in 
front of them. They were not only supposed to solve the problems of the newly 
established country but also had to nullify all those notions wrong which said that 
Pakistan would break down in a few months. The administrative set-up showed greater 
resilience than what was expected of it after the dislocations wrought by partition. The 
Civil Servants displayed splendid commitment and energy and worked long hours and 


demonstrated the ideal form of efficiency, courage, devotion and national spirit. In a 
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rapid time not only required personnel were recruited but office accommodation for 
‘every ministry and department was also found or hastily constructed*. Even the worst 
critics have to admit that the administration took some necessary measures to meet the 
danger of internal crisis*, Consequently, since events were happening at a rapid pace, 
prompt decisions, which in normal times would have taken days and even weeks of 
consideration, were taken in hours”, so the bureaucracy at times used some 
extraordinary powers to cope with emergencies and catastrophes. Yet, one thing is 
evident that during the days of Jinnah as Governor-General, bureaucracy’s powers were 
curtailed from what it was enjoying during the days of the Raj. 

Fighting against all those grave and odd problems and almost solving each one of 
them to a great extent in a short span of less than thirteen months was, indeed, a great 
achievement of Jinnah. Specially when as Governor-General he had to look after many 
other important affairs including the very complicated matters demanding immediate 
attention like those pertaining to accession of princely states. The problem of the 
accession of princely states and Jinnah’s response to the issue is discussed in the next 
chapter. 
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Chapter 3 : Accession of Princely States 


The problem of the Princely States, which to Mountbatten was “a far greater 
problem than partition and the transfer of power", engrossed Jinnah’s attention to such 
an extent that it caused bad effect on his health. As the Governor-General of Pakistan, it 
was his duty to negotiate a Standstill Agreement or an Instrument of Accession with the 
States, willing to join Pakistan. However, the major problem before Jinnah was that the 
‘All India Muslim League had no defined policy towards the States till the announcement 
of June 3 Plan and thus had to do the things from the beginning. 

When the All India States Muslim League was reorganized” in February 1947, 
Jinnah was requested to look after the interests of Muslims living in different Princely 
States’, Pre-occupied with some “more important matters” he thought that responsibility 
could be handled by someone else in his party‘, However, he soon realized that the issue 
of the states was too complicated to be handled by his colleagues. There was no one in 
the Muslim League, who could negotiate with the Congress representatives like Patel or 
Menon; both of them had through grasp over the subject. Under these circumstances 
Jinnah decided to take the issue as another subject directly under his command. He 
started discussions with the authorities concerned and the rulers of the States who in 
some way had any link with Pakistan. Dealing with the States remained directly under 
Jinnah’s supervision even after the independence of Pakistan. In July 1948, a new 
Ministry of States and Frontier Regions was formed and the affairs of the Ministry were 
put directly under his control’ 

Under the British rule, India was divided into three types of territories. Firstly, 


British India, which was under the Sovereignty of the Crown, secondly, Tribal Areas, 
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where the British had concluded agreements, and, thirdly, the Princely States, whose 
rulers had accepted the suzerainty of the British. They were internally autonomous but 
British Government, as the paramount power, was responsible for their defence and 
foreign affairs, But the British Government could also intervene in their internal affairs in 
cases of gross misgovernment®. The history of most of the States goes back to the early 
eighteenth century. With the death of Aurangzeb, the Mughal Emperor, in 1707 the 
decline of the Mughal dynastic rule started. When the central government became weak, 
many notables and the influential persons of the era established their authority and 
independent rule in their respective areas. They established Princely States with 
interdictory rule of their family. However, some of the States were even much older and 
existed before the advent of European powers in South Asia’, After taking over power by 
the crown in 1858, the British allowed the successors of those Nawabs and Maharajas, 
who accepted British paramontacy, to continue their rule in their ancestral States. 

On the eve of the British withdrawal from South Asia, these States were about 
five hundred and sixty five’. They were scattered randomly over whole of India. 
However, they could be grouped in eight or nine distinct blocks. Yet, the geographical 
layout of the Indian States looked like a patchwork’, According to a rough estimate these 
States, combined together, covered two fifth of the entire Indian Sub-continent and 
contained nearly a quarter of its population”®. The size of these states also varied from 
one another. The smallest state was Vejononess in Kathiawar with an area of around one 
third of a Square mile and population of hundred and eighty four while the largest state, 
Hyderabad, had an area of around eighty two thousand six hundred and ninety eight 


square miles and population of over fourteen million’. 
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Keeping in view the importance of the Princely States, the British Government 
wanted to give a separate policy on States before leaving India. Attlee, in his February 
20, 1947 statement about the British plan to withdraw from India, also declared his 
government's intentions about the future of the Princely States. He supported the policy 
of Cabinet Mission regarding the States and declared that the British Government had no 
intention to hand over “their powers and obligations under paramountcy” to the 
successive government. He also made it clear that it was not “intended to bring 
paramountcy, as a system, to a conclusion earlier than the date of the final transfer of 
power”, However, he said, that “for the intervening period the relations of the Crown 
with individual States” would be “adjusted by agreement”. 

‘The British Policy became even clearer when June 3 Plan was announced, 
According to the Plan the future of the Indian States was to be decided according to the 
principle laid down by the Cabinet Mission Memorandum of May 12, 1946, which 
clearly defined that “the rights surrendered by the States to the paramount power will be 
returned to the States”, According to it, after the expiry of the paramountcy, the States 
were to either enter “into a federal relationship with the successor government or 
governments of British India”, or to enter “into a particular political arrangement with it 
or them”, It was apparent that the paramountcy in no way was to be transferred to a 
successive Government’. Explaining the Memorandum, Cripps and Listowel in a 
statement declared that paramountcy could neither be retained by the British Crown nor 
could be transferred to any successor government and thus left the future relationship 
between the States and the new governments of India and Pakistan to be negotiated later 


on'*, 
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The Indian Independence Act 1947 declared that “the suzerainty of His Majesty 
over the Indian States lapses” and all the “treaties, agreements and functions exercisable 
by His Majesty with regard to States and their rulers” would expire on August 15, 1947. 
According to the Act, the States were entitled to see the constitution of the Dominion 
they planned to accede so that they could know “what sort of structure they are 
joining’. The States were given sufficient time so that they could make up their minds 
in a relaxed fashion'®, The British Government provided the option of Standstill 
Agreement for the States to cover up the interim period’’. They established States 
Department to deal with problems related with the States. The Department was assigned 
to devise format for both the Letter of Accession and Standstill Agreement to give it a 
uniform look, Later the Department was divided into two sections one for Pakistan and 
the other for India’ 

Tt has been argued that many people believed that with the British departure from 
South Asia, the Princely States would become completely independent and sovereign and 
were under no legal obligation to join the Dominions of India or Pakistan”, Theoretically 
at the end of the paramountcy, there were three alternatives for the States. Either to 
declare itself a sovereign state, or join one or the other Constituent Assembly or some 
states could join together to form an independent block. This opinion was further 
confirmed when in a meeting with Mountbatten, Nehru claimed that Cabinet Mission's 
Memorandum of May 12, 1946 did not permit the States to declare independence. Conrad 
Corfield, Political Adviser to the Viceroy, immediately responded that the States had the 
option of “entering into particular arrangements” with the Succession States as the 


altemative to-a federal relationship”. Later, Nehru criticized the proposal of Cabinet 
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‘Mission by saying that it would cause “balkanization of India” *'. Probably Nehru 
realized that the Cabinet Mission Memorandum had allowed the States to opt for 
independence. 

Jinnah, however, believed that the States would regain sovereignty with the lapse 
of paramountcy and that their treaties and agreements with the British would cease to 
exist until fresh agreements were concluded, on a voluntary basis, with the Succession 
States”. In the public declaration of his policy on June 17, 1947 Jinnah made it clear that 
‘with the termination of paramountcy the States would be “constitutionally and legally” 
independent and sovereign and would be free to join India or Pakistan, or “decide to 
remain independent”. He was clear in his mind that they had the right to remain 
independent, However, he conceived that if they opt to remain independent they need to 
“enter into such arrangements or relationship with Hindustan or Pakistan as they may 
choose"? 

Jinnah further described the policy of the future Government of Pakistan by 
stating that they would not “interfere with the internal affairs of any State”, because it 
should be resolved by the “rulers and the peoples of the States”. He added that the States, 
which would opt to join the Pakistan Constituent Assembly and want to negotiate with 
him or his team, would find them “ready and willing to do so”. Those who would like to 
remain independent and establish some kind of political, commercial or economic 
relations with Pakistan would also be welcomed”. He reaffirmed his stance in a press 
conference held at Delhi on July 13, 1947", 

When things were not settling down and the day of independence was fast 


approaching, Jinnah once again gave a comprehensive statement regarding Muslim 
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League’s policy towards Princely States. He said that it was the “right of each State to 
choose its destiny” and assured that Pakistan had no aim to force “any State into adopting 
any particular course of action”. However, the States that want to negotiate with Pakistan 
would be welcomed and the negotiating Committee of the Pakistan Constituent Assembly 
or the representatives of the Government of Pakistan would be nominated to deal with 
them. According to him, Pakistan would also not put pressure on the States to accede to 
the Dominion in a hurry and would sign Standstill Agreement, which will be valid till the 
time the ruler of the State would take the final decision”, 

Jinnah also did not want to be hostile to the ruling Princes and had no plans to 
‘overthrow them or even of curtailing their powers”. He wanted to employ constitutional 
methods with remarkable tolerance, negotiating the best possible terms with each state 
separately, He followed the democratic principle of leaving details of the agreement 
mainly to the discretion of the States”. He assured that Pakistan would not over tax or lay 
heavy burden on States that wished to join it. He also committed that efforts would be 
made not to interfere with the fiscal and financial autonomy, which the States were 
previously enjoying™. 

However, the problem for Jinnah was that his political opponent, Congress’ 
interpretation of the British policy as well as their approach of dealing with the problem 
were totally different. The Congress believed that the successor governments in India 
were entitled to assume paramountcy after the transfer of power and that the States had 
no tight to “declare independence", The party’s policy was clearly defined in its 
resolution passed on June 14, declaring that Congress would not allow any State to 


declare independence or “to live in isolation from the rest of India” and were to join one 
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of the “two Dominions”. Gandhi termed the declaration of independence by States as 
“tantamount to a declaration of war” against the people of India”. 

‘Nehru ruled out the option of independence altogether. He dared the rulers of 
the States either to join the Indian Constituent Assembly or be prepared to be treated as 
hostile by the Indian Government™. He emphasized that India would not only refuse to 
recognize the independence of any State but would also consider the foreign powers, who 
would recognize any independent State as its enemy. He believed that paramountcy, as 
vested in the Crown, would lapse but not completely**. On the eve of independence, in an 
interview with the Naga delegation he confirmed that India would not allow any State, 
“big or small”, to declare its independence and if any State would deny India’s decision, 
the Dominion was obliged to use all it “influence and power to suppress” that State’, 
Patel warned the rulers of the States that the alternative of cooperation with India for 
them would be “anarchy and chaos” >”. He was so optimistic that he thought after the 
transfer of power the ruler taking a decision against joining India would be deposed by its 
‘own people”, He assured that after their accession to India, the subjects living in the 
States would enjoy the same rights, liberties and privileges as enjoyed by the citizens of 
India”. 

To add to the disappointments of Jinnah, Mountbatten who was to act as an 
adjudicator in the case, here again showed his leaning towards the Congress and failed to 
perform his duty in an objective manner. He exposed his determination for annexing the 
Princely States with India by employing “Machiavellian” tactics and pressure, including 
use of force'!, He forced the states to accede to India through “intimidation and 


threats’, His invitation to the rulers to an official reception on July 28 was like last 
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minute convincing the voters near the polling booth®. It is also alleged that Mountbatten 
took those princes who had not signed the Instrument of Accession to his study and 
treated them in harsh way“. While the task of drafting the Letter of Accession and 
Standstill Agreement was assigned to the States Department, Mountbatten preferred VP. 
Menon to perform the assignment and Nishtar or Ikramullah were not at all associated 
with it’, Many Pakistani historians reckon that one of the most important factors, which 
led the Indian leaders to appoint Mountbatten as the first Governor-General of their 
Dominion was to seek and secure his help in gaining adhesion of the princely states“. 
Mountbatten responded well and gave his full support to the Congress leadership. 

Mountbatten was not consistent in his views about the future of the Indian States, 
He changed his position frequently to safeguard India’s interests and please the Congress 
leadership. In the beginning he was of the view that the States would be free to decide 
which Constituent Assembly they wished to join, independently of geographical 
compulsions”, Later, he took a “U turn” to accommodate the Congress view point and 
brought forth the issue of certain “geographical compulsions” “*. Though he claimed that 
he was not interested in giving any official advice to States who were unclear regarding 
their joining Pakistan or India but actually he was readily available for giving advice to 
any ruler of a State, who asked for it”. 

Mountbatten also put pressure on the rulers of the States to make their final 
verdict before the transfer of power. He knew that in a hurry there were more chances 
that the rulers would decide to join India and by doing so he wanted to win support of the 
Congress. He himself admitted that, “if I can bring in a basket full of States before the 


15" August, Congress will pay whatever price I insist on for the basket"®°. Commenting 
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on Mountbatten’s demand to finalize the decision before August 15, Listowel declared 
that the demand was in contradiction to Indian Independence Bill, as it had given the 
States an assurance that British would not exercise any pressure”. 

All these and other similar acts of Mountbatten and the Congress leaders 
compelled Jinnah to say that “the Viceroy and the Congress were following a policy 
totally contrary to the declared policy” of the British Government’, In fact, by unfair 
means and violation of rules the Congress managed to force many States to accede to 
India who otherwise were likely to take some other decision, At the time the transfer of 
power the rulers of more than five hundred and forty States had signed the Instrument of 
Accession with India and not even a single one had done the same with Pakistan, Here in 
this chapter, under the light of the above mentioned discussion, an attempt is being made 
to discuss Jinnah’s role in the accession of States, which joined Pakistan and also of those 
where there was clash between India and Pakistan 

‘Amb, Chitral, Dir and Swat were the four Princely States located in North-West 
Frontier Province. Amb was located adjacent to Hazara district and the other three states 
were located in the Malakand Agency. Jinnah gave mandate to Cunningham, the 
Governor of the province to deal with the issue of Accession of these states to Pakistan. 
In the first few months after independence, Cunningham spent most of his time dealing 
with the rulers of the states. To deal with the states in Malakand Agency, he mainly relied 
on the services of the political agent in Malakand, Nawab Mahboob Ali Khan®, 
However, it is interesting to note that the rulers of these states instead of going though 


proper channel directly tried to contact Jinnah and showed their support to him. 


‘Amb was a poor state with tiny population and was ruled by a Muslim ruler, 
‘Muhammad Farid Khan. The main source of earning for the state was tax of fifteen 
thousand three hundred rupees per annum on timber which it used to get from British 
government in India. As the state was surrounded by Pakistani territories from all four 
sides, the ruler of Amb had no option but to accede to Pakistan. However, he articulated 
that his reason for tilting towards Pakistan was based on his constant faith in the sincere 
leadership of Jinnah‘, He accepted to sign the Standstill Agreement even before the 
creation of Pakistan in July 1947 and offered to place all his personal and State resources 
at the disposal of the Government of Pakistan®*. 

‘The ruler of Amb wrote letters to Jinnah on regular basis informing him about the 
problems that arise for Pakistan regarding his or other neighbouring states. For this he 
also sent his most trusted adviser, Rana Tila Mohammad Khan to Karachi, immediately 
after the creation of Pakistan, so that he could bring the important issues to the notice of 
Jinnah®*, He also advised Jinnah to hold a conference at Peshawar to discuss the political 
apprehensions of the rulers of the frontier states". Inspite of all this, he took his time in 
formally signing the Instrument of Accession to Pakistan, which he ultimately did on 
December 31, 1947. The delay was because he wanted clarification on a couple of 
points, otherwise he had already made his mind to join Pakistan. The accession of Amb 
to Pakistan was accepted by Jinnah on the same date on which the Letter of Accession 
was signed. Even after the accession of his state to Pakistan, the ruler of Amb kept giving 
his sincere advice to Jinnah on different important matters”. In return Government of 


Pakistan decided to allow him to possess the area of “Feudal Tanawal”, about which 
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general impression was that it should be directly included in North-West Frontier 
Province® 

Of all the princely states in the Malakand Agency, Swat remained the most- 
friendly state towards the Muslim League during its struggle for Pakistan. It was the 
richest and the best administered state among the states of Malakand Agency. Its ruler, 
Miangul Abdul Wadood Badshah, with the title of Wali Swat was loyal to Pakistan even 
before the creation of the state. He had repeatedly convinced the Muslim League of not 
only his personal support but also the overwhelming support of the people of Swat". 
Jinnah acknowledged and appreciated his moral support for the League during the 
referendum held in North-West Frontier Province from July 6 to 17, 1947, 

After the creation of Pakistan Wali of Swat first signed Standstill Agreement with 
Pakistan and then on November 24, 1947 signed Letter of Accession to Pakistan. He 
asked for military help from Jinnah so that he could protect his state from its unfriendly 
neighbouring states including Dir. In return he pledged that he and his people would fight 
for Pakistan in case the country needed their help. Wali of Swat and his son met Jinnah 
on April 15, 1948, He offered his full and cordial cooperation in all matters to the 
Government of Pakistan”, He told Jinnah that he would surrender the amount of ten 
thousand rupees per annum which he was getting under the Standstill Agreement and 
wanted the amount to be utilized for educational purposes®. In lieu of his services, the 
Government of Pakistan decided to allow the Wali to retain Kalam“. However, he was 
warned not to try to extend his territories towards Indus, which might jeopardise other 


princely states™ 


Due to the strategic position of Chitral, the British had kept around one thousand 
strong militia of Chitral Scouts in the State. The British had also imposed the suzerainty 
of the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir over Chitral, and its northern districts, Yasin, 
Ishkoman and Ghizar were incorporated into Gilgit and were given away to the Maharaja 
of Kashmir. When Pakistan was created, the Mehtar of Chitral wanted to sign an 
agreement with the new state of Pakistan with the confidence and hope of regaining its 
pride by denying the suzerainty to Kashmir and by recovering of its areas from Gilgit. 
Keeping all this in mind, Muzaffar-ul-Mulk, the Mehtar of Chitral showed his interest to 
join Pakistan for the first time in early August 1947°. However, before formally joining 
Pakistan he wanted to meet Jinnah and discuss his terms and conditions with him”. 

After the creation of Pakistan, Mehtar of Chitral continuously remained in contact 
with Jinnah through the exchange of letters, yet he could not meet him in person. When 
Maharaja of Kashmir joined the Indian Union without any regard for the repeated 
requests and in defiance of the strong feelings against the step by the Mehtar of Chitral, 
the latter in protest decided to accede to Pakistan”. He formally signed the Letter of 
Accession on November 6, 1947. Jinnah, who knew that the immediate acceptance of the 
accession of Chitral might have adverse effect of the case of Pakistan on Kashmir, 
delayed the process. However, when he did not see any improvement regarding the 
solution of the Kashmir problem, Jinnah on February 18, 1948 accepted the accession of 
Chitral to Pakistan. India did not accept the accession of Chitral to Pakistan and even 
after nine years, Nehru in a speech in Lok Sabha on May 26, 1956, stated that his country 
recognized no change in the status of Chitral” 
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‘The Mehtar of Chitral always showed great respect for Jinnah and tried to develop 
good relations with him and with the Goverment of Pakistan. He contributed thirty 
thousand rupees to the Quaid-i-Azam Relief Fund and also collected warm clothes from 
his state to be distributed among the refugees”. He also offered Jinnah to use the deodar 
wood available in Chitral for the required construction in Pakistan”*. He also requested 
Jinnah to conduct proper surveying of minerals such as iron, copper, sulphur, antimony, 
orpiment, lead, silver and gold, in the mountains of Chitral. He offered that if the 
minerals are found, Chitral State would only get half of the income to be used for the 
development of the state and the other half will go to Pakistan Government”®, The Mehtar 
personally met Jinnah on April 14 during the latter's visit to North-West Frontier 
Province and assured him of his sincerity”®. Actually, Jinnah conceived no threat from the 
Mehtar himself. The only issue of concem for the Government of Pakistan was that if the 
Mehtar died and was succeeded by his brother rather than his eldest son then that could 
create problems for Pakistan”. 

The only prospective challenge for Jinnah and his Government from the states of 
North-West Frontier Province was expected from the Nawab of Dir, Muhammad Shah 
Jehan. The Nawab was so much unfriendly towards Pakistan that his brother who was a 
supporter of Muslim League was forced to leave the state and live in Mardan district, The 
‘Nawab had enjoyed good relations with the British and allowed them open trade from 
Chakdara to Chitral free of tax, In retum he was receiving a purse of fifty thousand 
rupees per annum”, Even till the beginning of August 1947, the Nawab of Dir was sure 
that the British would never go and even if they left, he would be free to frame his own 


future line of action”. Probably, the main reason for his hostility towards Pakistan was 
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that his opponent and arch rival, the Wali of Swat, had been a staunch supporter of 
Pakistan and showed his close association with Jinnah™. 

The Nawab of Dir was the only ruler in the area who never tried to form a direct 
link with Jinnah. All his dealing was through Cunningham, who tried to convince him 
that he had no other option available but to join Pakistan‘. The Nawab showed his 
willingness to join Pakistan for the first time in October and the Government of Pakistan 
immediately asked him to send his representative to Karachi so that the formalities of 
signing the Instrument of Accession could be discussed. Finally the Nawab of Dir 
signed the Instrument of Accession to Pakistan on November 8, 1947, Jinnah as 
Governor-General accepted the accession of Dir to Pakistan on February 18, 1948, Even 
after joining Pakistan, the Nawab refused to allow Forest Department to take control of 
his forests and imposed export duty on timber from Dir". 

Bahawalpur, one of the largest states of Rajputana with huge resources, had a 
Muslim Nawab, Sadiq Muhammad Abbasi, and Muslim population of eighty three 
percent. Since the economic viability of the State was mainly linked with the West 
Punjab, as the canals coming in the state had their head works in the province, and its 
people's religious and political sympathies were reserved for Jinnah and Muslim 
League™, it seemed that Bahawalpur would not hesitate to join Pakistan. The discussion 
of Bahawalpur delegation with Muslim League leaders and then the engagement of 
Pakistan's counsel, Zafarulla to represent the State's interests before the Boundary 
Commission, further strengthened the idea that the State would accede to Pakistan 
without much problems", However, what eventually happened had surprised many. 
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Though, apparently the Nawab had personal links with Jinnah as he had 
congratulated him when June 3 Plan was announced and admired his role in winning the 
freedom for the Muslims of South Asia. Yet his loyalty to the British was too much to 
make him a sincere supporter of the cause of Pakistan. Furthermore, he used to spend a 
lot of his time in the United Kingdom, where his children were getting education, and 
then he would leave the affairs of the State generally in the hands of his Chief Minister, 
Mushtaq Ahmad Gurmani, who was primarily a Unionist leader. 

Gurmani wanted independent status for Bahawalpur and was preparing grounds to 
achieve his cause since he took over as Chief Minister of Bahawalpur in 1946, He clearly 
told Zafrulla that his state wanted to be independent™”. He toured the neighbouring states 
in April and presented a proposal to form a regional union of the Punjab States"®. When 
there were rumors that Sulaimanki Headworks might go to India, Gurmani pleaded the 
case that Sutlej valley should be under one political authority otherwise Bahawalpur 
‘would return to a desert™’, On behalf of his State he presented a memorandum to the 
Boundary Commission on June 17, 1947 and demanded that the division of the Punjab 
should co-inside with the irrigation boundary of the canals and that Sutlej valley should 
not be divided”. Boundary commission gave Ferozpur and Zira tehsils to India and 
consequently the headwork of the canals also went to India. Mountabatten assured that 
Bahawalpur would retain its existing rights to the supply of water from Sutlej River”, yet 
India stopped the flow of water from Eastern Grey Canal for the Rabi season of 1947- 
48”, 

‘When final preparations for the division of British India were taking place, the 
Nawab of Bahawalpur was spending his summers in United Kingdom. He only came 


back when Mountbatten called for the Conference of the rulers of Princely States. The 
‘Nawab agreed with Gurmani on the point that accession to Pakistan would mean to put 
the State on the mercy of Pakistan Government and also to share all the responsibilities of 
the Government and people of Pakistan in the crucial days of Pakistan's history. He 
wanted to avoid this and considered it both possible and desirable that Bahawalpur 
should maintain a quasi-independent existence” 

The Nawab attended the independence celebrations of Pakistan in Karachi on 
August 14, 1947°*, but the very next day he decided to assume the title of Jalalat-ul-Mulk 
Ala Hazrat Amir of Bahawalpur. The assumption of this new title disturbed the Pakistani 
authorities” as it reflected the intentions of the Nawab to declare the independence of 
Bahawalpur State. Few days later, the Nawab also issued a statement declaring that the 
State had become independent and sovereign territories at the departure of the British 
from India and he could shape his State’s own destiny and could have constitutional 
pattern which would suit the needs and conditions of his people™. He also showed his 
intention to send his State’s representatives to the Pakistan Constituent Assembly, so that 
constitutional arrangement between the two dominions could be executed”. The Nawab 
then flew back to United Kingdom to resume his vacation leaving administration in the 
hands of Gurmani. 

Jinnah and the rest of the leadership in Pakistan were well aware of the 
‘geographical importance of the State of Bahawalpur for Pakistan. They also knew that the 
railway line, which was linking West Punjab to Sind also ran through Bahawalpur and 
thus losing the state would cut the communication between two important provinces of 


Pakistan. Jinnah decided to persuade Gurmani to join Pakistan. General Iftikhar of 
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Pakistan army and Tkramullah, the foreign secretary were sent to Bahawalpur to discuss 
the issue with Gurmani. Liaquat also asked A.S.B. Shah the Secretary of the Ministry for 
States, to request Amjad Ali, a good friend of Gumani to persuade the latter to join 
Pakistan”® 

Negotiations with Gurmani started and by the end of September, Gurmani 
realized that it would be difficult for the State of Bahawalpur to survive as an 
autonomous independent unit, Gurmani visited Karachi and discussed the affairs with 
Jinnah and Liaquat. Finally, on October 5, the Letter of Accession was signed. Jinnah 
accepted it on the same day. Pakistan decided to give due support to Bahawalpur for 
establishing credible defence system since the State shared a long border with India”. 
When a Muslim League faction in the State under Manzar-i-Alam wanted to get more 
political powers after the accession of the state with Pakistan, Muslim League leadership 
in Karachi advised him not to take any step that could lead to disturbance of peace in the 
extra sensitive area of Bahawalpur”. 

‘A small section of population in Bahawalpur supported Congress and worked for 
the accession of the State to India'°!. Pakistani press also published a letter from Gurmani 
to Patel in which he offered him accession of Bahawalpur to India if Nawab of 
Bahawalpur would be appointed as the political head of the united states of Bahawalpur, 
Bikaner, and Jaisalmer'®*, Mountbatten also informed King George VI on February 26, 
1948 that there was an unofficial attempt from Bahawalpur for its accession to India, 
which he discouraged". However, Nawab of Bahawalpur declared that Gurmani had not 
consulted him before writing the said letter to Patel. Gurmani also refused to accept that 


he had ever written such a letter’. 
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Khairpur was the only State located in the province of Sind. Its land was fertile 
and was irrigated by canals taken from the Sukkur barrage. However, there was a 
political crises in the state just before independence. The Crown Representative had 
dismissed Mir Faiz Muhammad Khan Talpur, the ruler of the state, on July 19, 1947 on 
the basis of possessing “unsound mind”. His minor son Ali Murad Khan Talpur was 
made the new Mir and a board of Regency, consisting of five elders of the ruling 
family'®*, Most of the people of the state were against the Regency Board and wanted to 
replace it with the democratically elected administration in the state'®’, However, the 
Board of Regency, like the masses of the state was in favour of accession to Pakistan and 
when Bahawalpur decided to join Pakistan, Khairpur state followed the suit'’”. On 
October 9, 1947, Mir Ghulam Hussain Khan Talpur, a senior member of the Board of 
Regency, on behalf of the minor ruler, singed the Instrument of Accession with 
Pakistan'**, 

The most troublesome of all the states that joined Pakistan was the Kalat State in 
Baluchistan, Mir Ahmad Yar Khan Baluch, the Khan of Kalat, ever since the arrival of 
the Cabinet Mission showed his intentions to be independent after the departure of the 
British. The Khan claimed that his State was neither a part of India nor an Indian State 
but was an independent sovereign state by virtue of its treaties with the British 
Government’. Besides declaring independence of Kalat, the Khan urged the British to 
hand him over Quetta, Nushki, and Nasirabad, the areas which he claimed once belonged 
to Kalat and were taken by the British under the Treaty of 1876""°, He also claimed his 
suzerainty over Las Bela and Kharan, the other two princely states in Baluchistan, and the 
principality of Mekran and Marri-Bugti areas". 
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The Khan had the support of the majority of people of Kalat for he was not an 
autocratic monarch, in the true sense of the word and not detached from his masses. He 
‘was not even strictly a hereditary ruler, for he was the elected head of the confederacy of 
tribal chiefs. However, some Baluch and Brohi tribal leaders viewed that on the grounds 
of geographic contiguity as well as on the basis of religion, Kalat instead of going for 
independence should accede to Pakistan'?. Khan had also low graph of popularity 
outside Kalat. States of Las Bela and Kharan had always refuted his claims that aimed at 
relegating them to a subordinate status and even there had been armed conflicts with 
Kalat during the last few years before the departure of British. Mir Ghulam Qadir Khan, 
Jam of Las Bela, and Muhammad Habibullah Khan, the Chief of Kharan, had always 
opposed the supremacy of the Khan of Kalat, Even Nawab Bai Khan, the Gichki Sardar 
of Mekran, who was also the brother-in-law of the Khan of Kalat, always denied his 
claims. They unanimously stated that they had invariably rejected the domination of 
Kalat over their areas''*. The Khan on the other hand could not afford to lose these states 
as without them, Kalat would have become a landlocked region'*. 

Inspite of all the opposition the Khan of Kalat remained firm on his stance and 
issued an Announcement on April 11, 1947 in which he declared that Kalat would be a 
sovereign state and all foreigners who chose to stay in Kalat would have to integrate with 
the indigenous people. However, it was added that the Khan would give his maximum 
support to Jinnah’s struggle for the creation of Pakistan and would also, besides other 
Muslim countries, strengthen friendly relations with Pakistan’. The Khan sent the 


document to Jinnah and wanted him to make statement in the support of the 


announcement''®, Jinnah, who was very busy during those days, intentionally or 
unintentionally did not respond the Khan’s statement’!”. 

On July 19, a Kalat delegation had a meeting with a Muslim League delegation in 
the presence of Mountbatten and tried to convince them that Kalat had a legal right to 
become an independent state. The Muslim League delegation under the leadership of 
Nishtar did not oppose Kalat’s demand to have as an independent sovereign state’. 
Kalat administration considered Delhi negotiations as an “accord” in which, according to 
them, the latter accepted their claim for independence. Following this, Khan of Kalat 
started exploring avenues for his state so that it could become politically and 
economically sovereign. Foreign Minister of Kalat, Douglas Fell started negotiations with 
foreign companies for oil prospecting and was trying to build international opinion in 
support of an independent Kalat. The brother and uncle of the Khan of Kalat were busy 
convincing Afghanistan to recognize their independence and give them financial and 
military aid", Jinnah and the Muslim League, on the other hand, refused to recognize 
Kalat’s stance and considered the Delhi “accord” at the maximum as a “Standstill 
Agreement”, Jinnah requested Mountbatten to find a solution, which was acceptable to 
both Kalat and Pakistan’ 

Jinnah was busy with many other problems and so could not give full attention to 
the issue; whereas Mountbatten and others were least interested in finding a solution, 
Jinnah wanted to avoid confrontation with the Khan and kept looking for options to 
bridge the gulf between Muslim League and the State of Kalat. For this he used his 
personal relations with the Khan and discussed the matter with him on one to one basis. 
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Jinnah’s efforts proved fruitful and on August 11, after a lot of discussion and 
exchange of opinions, a Press Communiqué was issued jointly by Jinnah and the Khan of 
Kalat in which the Government of Pakistan recognized Kalat as an independent sovereign 
state. However, it was decided that legal opinion will be sought as to know if the 
agreements of leases between the British and Kalat would be inherited by Pakistan or not 
and once the opinion was received meetings were held in Karachi between the 
representatives of Pakistan and the Khan of Kalat'”*, The Khan of Kalat also signed 
Standstill Agreement with Pakistan, and decided that final decision would take place 
between Pakistan and his state at the earliest to finalize the defence, foreign affairs, and 
communication affairs’. 

While taking the decision of accepting Kalat’s stance, Jinnah had ignored the 
opinion of the British Government regarding the independent status of the small princely 
states after their departure, Mountbatten was clear in his mind that even if the princely 
states would be given a choice to become independent in theory, they would not be 
allowed to practice this option'”*, India Office, London, criticized Mountbatten and 
Pakistan’s representative for accepting the claim of Kalat in their meeting with their 
delegation on July 195. Secretary of State, Listowel, himself made it clear that it was the 
policy of his government to discourage independent status for princely states, unless there 
‘was a threat to the integrity of India and Pakistan", Further more Indian Independence 
Act, 1947, did not provide the option of independence to any Indian state. 

On the eve of the departure of the British, the Khan declared Kalat as an 
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independent state'”’ and to give it democratic form established a bicameral legislature. 


The lower house, Diwan-i-Aam was to consist of fifty two members elected directly. 


However, the franchise was limited. The upper house, Diwan-i-Khas, consisted of thirty 
six nominees of the Sardars. He also decided to hold elections for Diwan-i-Aam. Muslim 
League in the State boycotted the elections resulting in the victory of anti-Pakistan parties 
on majority seats. In order to show that his decision had popular support, the Khan 
brought the issue in Diwan-i-Aam, which passed a resolution on December 14, 1947, 
endorsing Khan’s viewpoint™. The support of Diwan-i-Aam strengthened his position as 
an independent sovereign ruler of Kalat, He sent his brother, Prince Abdul Karim as 
representative of Kalat State in Mikran, 

Jinnah considered the activities of Khan as violation to the communiqué of 
August 11. Furthermore, the British Minister for Commonwealth Relations in his 
memorandum of September 12, elaborated that the state of Kalat was not in a position to 
take the international responsibilities as a sovereign state'”*. The British Government was 
also putting pressure on Pakistan through its High Commissioner at Karachi to avoid the 
recognition of Kalat as an independent sovereign state’. Under the new developments 
Jinnah sought to discuss the issue of Kalat from a new perspective. In mid October, the 
Khan visited Karachi, stayed in the Governor-General House as personal guest of Jinnah 
and had detailed discussions with Jinnah. They minutely discussed the ways and means 
of cementing ties between Pakistan and Kalat. Jinnah insisted on immediate and 
unconditional accession of the leased areas to Pakistan. He also asked the Khan to think 
about the accession of his state to Pakistan. The Khan requested for a couple of months to 
make his final decision’. 

More than two months passed but no response from the Khan was received. The 


only interaction between the Governments of Pakistan and Kalat during this period was a 


meeting between Liaquat and Kalat’s Defense Minster in January 1948"? On the 
contrary, the Khan made up his mind to declare Kalat’s independence, rectified by 
Diwan-i-Aam. The Khan also appointed Brigadier Purves to command the Kalat State 
forces’. During this period Jinnah was receiving offers of military assistance from 
within Baluchistan to deal with the Khan with force™. Yet Jinnah did not lose his temper 
and kept hoping for a positive response from the Khan. His patience paid off and 
Muhammad Aslam, the Prime Minister of Kalat, visited him on February 2, 1948. Jinnah 
asked Aslam to give his message to the Khan that he should join Pakistan without any 
further delay", 

The state of affairs improved when in February 1948, Jinnah himself went to 
Baluchistan and held meetings with the Shahi Jirga, the Khan of Kalat, Baluch Sardars, 
and the Executive Committee of the Baluchistan Muslim League. He gave them an 
assurance that Baluchistan would be his personal responsibility and he would try to give 
it the status of a full fledged province at the earliest'*. Majority of the Baloch Sardars 
present on the occasion were convinced that the accession of Kalat to Pakistan would be 
beneficial for the Baluch community'*’. It seemed as if the Khan was also ready to come 
to an agreement with Jinnah during a meeting between them on the evening of February 
145. But due to the pressure from his family members, especially his uncles and brother, 
he backed out at the last moment and sent a letter to Jinnah in which with feverish feeling 
as an excuse, to cancel the meeting”. He, however, promised before his departure to 
Kalat, that he would call the sessions of both houses of his parliament later in the month 


and would inform Jinnah about the decision latest by the end of Fe teas 
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The hopes of Jinnah were not faded even with the sudden departure of the Khan 
to Kalat, as the Prime Minister of Kalat gave him the assurance that it was just a matter of 
time that the Khan would sign the Letter of Accession with Pakistan. The Khan, in his 
meeting with A.S.B Shah, Joint Secretary Ministry of Foreign Affairs, in the evening of 
February 14, also showed his interest in joining Pakistan and signing the Letter of 
Accession'*'. Thereupon, Jinnah addressed a press conference at Sibbi on February 15, in 
which he told the media persons that he remained hopeful that the Khan would send his 
final reply, which he believed would be positive, before the end of February’. However, 
his hopes were shattered when he received a letter from the Khan of Kalat informing him 
that Diwan-i-Aam in its meeting of February 25, unanimously decided for better relations 
with Pakistan on the basis of Treaty and not of Accession’. Two days later Aiwan-i- 
Khas, proposed for an extension of three months time given to the Khan to consider all 
aspects of the problem before making the final decision". 

Due to the Khan’s delaying tactics and his indecisive and vacillating attitude, 
Jinnah decided to discontinue the process of his personal negotiations with him and 
handover the matter to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs'“*. Shah, was sent to Quetta to 
discuss the issue first with Ambrose Dundas, Governor-General’s Agent, and then have 
direct interaction with the Khan of Kalat to persuade him for the accession of Kalat to 
Pakistan without any further delay, in order to avert trouble“. 

‘An important development took place on March 17, when the Jam of Las Bela, 
Chief of Kharan and Nawab of Mekran had a detailed meeting with Jinnah at Karachi. In 
their discussions with Jinnah they accused the Khan of Kalat on various grounds and 


alleged that he was creating problems for them by making attempts to win over Chagai 
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and Mekran Levy corps; inciting people of Kharan against their chief, sending his 
younger brother to Mekran with instructions to stir up people against Bai Khan; 
attempting to deny railway and road in Bolan Pass to traffic by sending tribesmen to set 
on fire the trains and cars; and spreading false and malicious propaganda against Jinnah 
in Kalat and elsewhere in Baluchistan”. They formally applied for the accession of their 
states with Pakistan and warned Jinnah that if Pakistan would not accept their accession 
Las Bela and Mekran would join India while Kharan would accede to Iran'“*, Jinnah 
immediately accepted their offer 

In fact these states were trying to accede to Pakistan for a long time but Jinnah 
was not encouraging them as he did not want to annoy the Khan of Kalat. He actually 
wanted to settle the issue of these minor states along with the issue of Kalat. Jam of Las 
Bela and Nawab of Kharan wished to join the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan as early 
‘as in mid-July". Immediately after the creation of Pakistan, the Jam had offered the 
accession of Las Bela to Pakistan and also agreed to sign Instrument of Accession as well 
as Standstill Agreement with Pakistan'®. The Chief of Kharan, with the consent of 
leaders and nobles in his state, announced his loyalty and support for Pakistan on August 
19, 19475", 

The accession of these states to Pakistan came up as a big shock for the Khan of 
Kalat. His state was not only deprived of a direct access to sea, but was also surrounded 
by Pakistan from all sides. The Khan was not ready to accept the accession of the 
neighbouring states to Pakistan and Fell immediately sent a telegram to the Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan on March 19, requesting him that the accession of the three states 


should be reversed and no illegal or hostile action should be taken against Kalat State. He 
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assured that Kalat desired to reach a satisfactory accord with Pakistan by negotiations and 
that the Government had yet not taken any decision for or against its accession to 
Pakistan'’?, Nevertheless, the Government of Pakistan was no more interested in 
gratifying the Khan. 

ABS. Shah reached Quetta in the afternoon on March 21, 1948. In order to avoid 
meeting Shah, the Khan left the city for Kalat early in the morning same day. Shah held 
meetings with Dundas and Fell’. Fell told him that the Khan was ready to accept the 
accession of Las Bela and Kharan but was not willing to concede Mekran'**. However, 
Shah by then had instruction from the foreign office of Pakistan not to accept anything 
less than the accession of Kalat'*’. Back in Kalat, the Khan called a meeting of his 
Sardars on March 23, to gather support regarding resisting accession. Only two Sardars 
responded positively to his call. The rest disobeyed the Khan. As a last resort, the Khan 
tried to give money to clergy to obtain their support and to bring people on his side. All 
these efforts were countered by Kalat Muslim League. Khan stopped the running of all 
kinds of transport between Kalat and Mekran and ordered that the supply of food to 
Mekran Levy Corps should be discontinued". The Khan’s brother, Prince Karim, also 
tried to incite disturbances in Mekran so as to create a situation of embarrassment for 
Pakistan'*”, 

‘The Khan appealed to the Government of Afghanistan, which promised to place 
the case of Kalat before the United Nations'**, There were reports that the Khan also tried 
to get some cash benefits by signing accession of Kalat to India’. V.P. Menon had 
openly announced in a press conference that India had rejected the Khan's offer for the 


accession of his state to India'®. The statement was broadcasted by All India Radio. 
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However, when the Khan requested Mountbatten to contradict this statement'*, the latter 
acknowledged that no such offer was made by the Khan and declared it as an “error in 
reporting”, Nehru personally apologized for this misunderstanding in the parliament’. 

‘On March 27, the same day when Menon's statement was broadcast on All India 
Radio, Shah sent Fell to Kalat to take the final response from the Khan whether he agreed 
to accede to Pakistan or not, The Khan, who by now had realized that there was no 
chance left for him to declare independence, signed the offer of accession to Pakistan, He 
also sent a letter to Jinnah through Fell and Shah in which he denied the reports that he 
had entered into negotiations with India or with Afghanistan or made any attempt to urge 
his Sardars and people against Kalat’s accession to Pakistan, He also wrote that the 
situation would not have reached such a bad stage had Jinnah discussed the things 
directly with him and not handed over the matter to the Foreign Office’. He gave Jinnah 
full authority to make decisions regarding Kalat State and promised to accept what Jinnah 
would decide. He also declared that Kalat as a part of Pakistan would help and cooperate 
in all matters and in every way'®, Jinnah accepted the accession of Kalat on March 31, 
and welcomed Khan's sentiments of loyalty and service to Pakistan’, Sher Zaman Khan 
was appointed as the first Political Agent to Kalat, who reached the state on June 15, 
1948. 

Though Kalat formally joined Pakistan, yet there were few Baluch nationalist 
elements in the State, who were not ready to accept the idea of accession to Pakistan. 


Some of them were detained for a couple of months'”, 


. However, the main problem arose 
due to the activities of Prince Karim, the brother of the Khan, who had crossed over to 


Afghanistan. He first tried to create trouble on the borders of Pakistan and eventually in 
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the beginning of summer, along with his five hundred followers, waged a guerrilla war 
against Pakistan from the territories of Kalat. There were some suspicions that the 
movement had indirect support from the Khan However, the Khan immediately 
denounced the activities of his brother and appealed his people to stay away from this 
movement", Pakistan army, under the command of Colonel Gulzar, launched an 
offensive against Karim and captured him along with his hundred and twenty six soldiers, 
the rest apparently escaped. Karim was tried and sentenced under the Frontier 
Agreements Regulation for waging war against the state. Fell, accused of sympathizing 
with Karim was replaced by Khan Zarif Khan as the new Prime Minister of the State, and 
the Kalat State National Party was banned’. 

Junagadh, the largest and the most important amongst the Kathiawar states, 
shared no boarders with Pakistan. The only access to the State from Pakistan was some 
three hundred miles long journey by sea. Almost eighty one percent of the total 
population of the State was Hindu and the State was situated in the midst of other Hindu 
majority States, which decided to accede to India. The railway, posts, telegraphs and 
telephone services of Junagadh were administered by the areas, which were included in 
the Dominion of India’, The State also had religious importance for Hindus. Despite 
these factors, however, Mahabat Khan Rasul Kanji, the Muslim Nawab of Junagadh, and 
his Muslim bureaucracy decided to accede to Pakistan. 

The Nawab had close links with some of the Muslim League leaders. It was on 
the suggestion of Zafrulla, that only 2 couple of months before the independence, the 
Nawab appointed Shah Nawaz Bhutto as the Dewan of his State'”'. Bhutto had direct 


access to Jinnah; he used to meet him on regular basis'””. Yet, the Nawab had never 
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exposed his future plans in public as late as the mid of August. When the independence- 
day was approaching close, the neighbouring pro-India rulers called on the Nawab and 
suggested him to end the surprise. On August 12, he also received a telegram from the 
Indian government asking him to finalize his decision and sign Letter of Accession to 
India at the earliest!”, But the Nawab was thinking something otherwise. 

‘When the neighbouring rulers and Indian Government were putting pressure on 
the Nawab to join India, his Private Secretary, Ismail H.M. Ibramani, visited Karachi and 
discussed the prospects of his state becoming part of Pakistan. Tbramani had an interview 
with Jinnah on August 12, 1947 in which he informed him about the voluntary offer of 
the Nawab for the accession of Junagadh to Pakistan'™*. Jinnah gave an encouraging 
response to the offer and the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan immediately appointed a 
Negotiating Committee to discuss the matter with Junagadh. Jinnah asked the Nawab to 
send his representatives to Karachi so that they could finalize the terms of Instrument of 
Accession with the Negotiating Committee'”*. 

In a communiqué issued on August 15, the Nawab declared openly his wish to 
accede to Pakistan. He declared that he had taken the decision after “careful balancing of 
all factors” and opted for Pakistan so that he could safeguard his “independence and 
autonomy over the largest possible field”!”*, He also signed Standstill Agreement with 
Pakistan on the same day. Jinnah, by then, had realized that the accession of Junagadh 
with Pakistan was not a straight forward issue, He knew that both the geographical and 
ideological factors were against him and despite the desire of the Nawab and his 
associates the only factor going in favour of Pakistan was the on going commercial 


relations of the state with Karachi via sea. As such, he was reluctant for accepting this 
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accession and thought over it for a long time. However, ultimately he gave way to the 
persistent “appeals of the Nawab and his Dewan”'”’ and accepted the accession of 
Junagadh to Pakistan on September 15, 1947. Junagadh became the first state to accede to 
Pakistan'”*, The legality of his decision was justified by the policy of the British 
Government regarding the states, i.e. on the British withdrawal every Indian State would 
be independent and sovereign to join Pakistan or India, He further stated that the other 
conditions that India was trying to add were actually not part of the original text of the 
British Policy'”. 

Another reason for the acceptance of accession of Junagadh by Pakistan was an 
carlier commitment made by Liaquat to support all the princes who will decide to join 
Pakistan, However, while doing so they failed to assess the out come of the decision. 
Probably the decision makers at that time could not foresee a strong reaction from India 
and even an Indian military operation on the issue was not even in their wildest dreams. 
Actually they were banking on the pledge of the British Government to honour the 
independence of the states and did not expect the Indian government to use force. They 
probably thought that since the Indian troops were involved at other places on more 
important assignments it would be difficult for them to send their soldiers to Junagadh'*”. 

Junagadh’ accession to Pakistan set a precedent for the Khan of the neighbouring 
independent chieftain of Manavadar, Ghulam Moinuddin Khan. The Khan congratulated 
Jinnah on the creation of Pakistan and sent his Private Secretary Abdul Kadir and District 
and Session Judge, Mohammed Hussain, to discuss with Jinnah the formalities of the 
accession to Pakistan'"!, The Khan finally signed the Instrument of Accession on 


September 24, 1947 and Manavadar also formally became part of Pakistan. 
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Syed Muhammad Nasiruddin, the Sheikh of Mangrol, a feudatory territory of 
Junagadh, had no independent constitutional status as his area was under the 
administration of Junagadh", Yet due to personal differences between the Nawab and 
the Sheikh, India tried to propagate that Mangrol wanted to join India, However, in fact, 
though the Sheikh demanded autonomy from Junagadh but still he also wanted to accede 
to Pakistan, On September 20, the Government of India forced the Shiekh to reject the 
authority of Junagadh and sign Instrument of Accession to India. The Sheikh, however, 
renounced his accession to India within an hour or two and made notification of his 
withdrawal from the accession and signified his intention of acceding to Pakistan™®, The 
talukas'®* of Sardargarh and Bantva also applied for accession to Pakistan but some 
landlords of Babriawad Taluka decided to join India, Like Mangrol, all these talukas 
legally had no standing either to accede or not to any Dominion and hence the decision of 
the Nawab of Junagadh was binding on them'**, 

‘Accession of Junagadh to Pakistan was not acceptable to India, The Government 
of India denounced the accession on the ground that Junagadh was geographically 
contiguous to India and that the majority of its population was Hindu, They termed the 
event as an illogical exercise of power by the ruler against the wishes of the majority of 
his people. They declared that although they accepted the principle that the Indian states 
were free to accede to either of the two Dominions, yet they believed that “in practice this 
freedom would be exercised with due regard to the facts of geography”'™*. Mountbatten 
termed it as an “utter violation of principles on which partition of India was agreed upon 
and effected” and considered the act as an “encroachment on India’s sovereignty and 


territory and inconsistent with friendly relations that should exist between the two 
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Dominions”. Jinnah immediately responded that India had “no right of sovereignty, 
territorial or otherwise, over Junagadh”!*, 

Nehru was not ready to accept the accession of Junagadh to Pakistan without 
holding a plebiscite in the state’. Patel made it a matter of prestige and pride and 
therefore rushed around vehemently to reverse the decision. He put pressure on his 
government to take strong action in Kathiawar to show that the Dominion of India was 
not aftaid of Pakistan, He even threatened to resign if such an action was not taken 
immediately", The Jam Sahib of Nawanager, a leading Hindu Prince of Kathiawar also 
urged the Government of India to “take immediate and effective steps” in this 
direction!”!, 

India tried to apply every type of pressure on Junagadh to reverse its decision. 
Immediately after the announcement of the accession of Junagadh to Pakistan, India 
stopped the supplies of certain essential commodities to Junagadh and created problems 
for the administration, V. P. Menon was personally sent to Junagadh to threaten the 
Nawab about the repercussions for him and his state if he did not change the decision’, 
India was not ready to accept his claim that Manroal and Babariwad were his feudatories. 
So he was advised to withdraw his troops from both these states and was also warned that 
the other states of Kathiwar had requested for protection from the Government of India. 
‘They threatened to send troops to assure the safety of the neighbouring states’, Jinnah 
denied the charge and stated that neither Pakistan nor Junagadh had sent any soldiers or 
armed police into these areas", 

‘A Provisional Government for Junagadh was set up in a public meeting in 


Bombay on September 25, 1947. Speeches were delivered on the occasion recalling the 
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early associations of Gandhi with the Kathiawar peninsula and it was also stated that 
Gandhi was greatly agitated over Junagadh’s accession to Pakistan'’*, Gandhi’s nephew, 
Shamaldas Gandhi, was made president of this parallel Junagadh Government, The 
Provisional Government moved its headquarters to Rajkot near Junagadh and started 
recruiting volunteers to organize raids on Junagadh””®, Apparently, Indian Government 
expressed its non recognition of the Provisional Government, However, after the Indian 
occupation of Junagadh, Shamaldas Gandhi gave all the credit of his activities to Patel, 
who according to him had given the Arzi Hakumat every possible guidance and 
cooperation. He claimed that without Patel, there was no chance of their success!” 

‘As the conditions started going beyond the control of Junagadh, the Dewan of the 
state appealed to Pakistan for help lodging « strong protest with India to prevent an 
Indian invasion on Junagadh by providing armed assistance to the state, He also informed 
the higher authorities in Pakistan about the economic blockade of his state by India and 
cutting off its supplies including food and petrol, that had driven the people of Junagadh 
on the verge of starvation, He further informed that the communications of Junagadh 
were threatened from all sides and Postal and Telegraph services were in danger. A 
biweekly air service between Junagadh and Karachi was ordered to be discontinued by 
India!, Responding to the request, Jinnah wrote to Mountbatten that he had information 
that large Indian troops were concentrating on Junagadh borders and warned him that any 
violation on Junagadh sovereignty or its territory would result in aggressive response 
from Pakistan”. Mountbatten refuted the allegation and replied that the information 


about the concentration of Indian troops on Junagadh’s borders was nothing more than a 
rumor™, 
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However, the facts not only refuted that Mountbatten claimed but also provided 
evidence to show that Mountbatten himself was involved in the decision to deploy Indian 
troops around Junagadh. Menon accepted in his book that the Indian Cabinet on 
September 17, decided to deploy troops around Junagadh “with’a view to insuring the 
security of the country and to maintaining law and order in Kathiawar™”, The idea, 
according to Hodson, was opposed by the British heads of Indian Army, Navy and Air 
Force. Three of them in a joint letter to the Indian Cabinet wrote that the armed forces of 
India were not in a position to launch an attack on Junagadh and that the British soldiers 
would not take part in any operation which would involve clashes with another 
dominion®™, Ziegler, the official biographer of Mountbatten, stated that Mountbatten 
strongly disapproved the opinion of the chief military officers; he called all the three of 
them in his office and sharply reproached them. The letter was withdrawn and it was 
made sure that such incidents did not recur again”. 

India claimed that the military movement in Kathiwar was indigenous, Regular 
Indian Army was not involved in the process and Azad Fauj comprised of volunteers was 
fighting for the rights of people of Junagadh, However, in fact, the liberation army 
consisted of military personnel, organized and equipped by the orders of the Government 
of India. Azad Fauj possessed tanks, armoured cars, other modern weapons and such 
equipment which was not possible for volunteers to arrange”, India kept increasing its 
military and police forces in Kathiawar region and managed to besiege Junagadh from 
three sides causing a great deal of panic among the inhabitants of Junagadh and throwing 


the administration of the state into turmoil”. 
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Military intervention further aggravated the situation in the State and made the 
lives of the Nawab and his family immensely precarious. Bhutto requested Pakistan in 
early October to send airplane and naval ship to save the Royal family. Pakistan 
responded to his call and helped evacuation of the Nawab, his family, some of his 
advisers and a few Muslim traders to take refuge in Pakistan, Bhutto himself stayed back 
and kept on informing Pakistan about the activities of Indian forces in and around the 
State, He also sent his representative to Gandhi and Patel on October 31 and November 1, 
and said that in order to avoid bloodshed, the Nawab wanted to come back and introduce 
suitable reforms in administration, provided India gave him assurance of the protection of 
his life. But no positive answer was given™”. 

Pakistan was against the aggressive ways of solving the problems regarding 
Junagerh and other Kathiwar states. However, it was ready to negotiate the matter with 
India on bilateral basis. Jinnah was even ready to hold plebiscite in Junagadh. However, 
he regarded it as a matter between the ruler, the constituted authority, and the people of 
Junagadh*, Liaquat also shared the same view and made a statement that he was even 
ready to discuss and settle the conditions for holding of a plebiscite with the Government 
of India, However, “Hitlerarian” attitude of the Indian Government continued”! and 
overlooking the matter of discussing details of the plebiscite with Pakistan, they 
responded that it was but sure that eighty percent of Hindus would vote for India and 
referred to Pakistan's offer as a tactical move that could create precedent for States such 
as Hyderabad and Kashmir™* 

India by then was determined for only look for the military solution of the 


problem. By mid October a huge number of Indian troops, supported by light tanks and a 
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squadron of jet fighter surrounded Junagadh”. On October 22, Indian forces took over 
the Government in Manavadhar. The Muslims of the State were terrorized and forced to 
send message to the Security Council that the situation in Manavadhar was peacefull and 
that they were happy on the take over of the state by India”. The Government of 
Pakistan protested against the Indian occupation of Manavadhar, condemned Indian 
aggression and termed it as “totally illegal and unconstitutional”?"*. 

‘The occupation of Manavadhar was followed by the capture of Mangrol and 
Babariawad on November 1. The next target was obviously Junagadh. Patel sponsored 
Hindu mobs went on the rampage in Junagadh and started agitations against the Nawab 
and his family”, The administration collapsed and there was nothing but chaos in the 
State, In this situation, on November 8, Bhutto sent a letter to the Indian Regional 
Commissioner at Rajkot in which he requested the Government of India to take over the 
administration of Junagadh in order to save the state from sheer administrative 
breakdown and find an honourable solution of the problem of Junagadh’s accession”, 
Bhutto’s invitation encouraged the Indian troops which were impatiently waiting to enter 
Junagadh. ‘Without any resistance they took over the administration of the State on 
November 10, 1947. 

Junagadh police and para military forces were too small and ill equipped to give 
any resistance to Indian forces and looked for help from Pakistan. In September 1947, a 
Pakistan naval vessel HMPS Godavari visited the port of Verawal and its officers were 
asked by Bhutto to help his State against Indian intrigues to grab the Junagadh by force, 
‘According to J.W. Jefford, the first Naval Chief of Pakistan, Jinnah was interested in 
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giving military support to Junagadh but due to inadequate strength of Pakistan Navy he 
‘was obliged to decide otherwise™”, 

Nehru informed the Government of Pakistan that formally India had taken control 
of Junagadh state at the request of its Dewan, so that the disorder and chaos in the state 
could be avoided”"*, Liaquat replied that the Dewan had no authority to negotiate a 
settlement with India. His stance was that since Junagadh had lawfully acceded to 
Pakistan, neither the Dewan nor even the Ruler himself could negotiate a settlement with 
India. He declared the Indian action a clear violation and aggression upon the Pakistan 
territory and a breach of International Law and demanded an immediate withdrawal of 
the Indian forces from Junagadh and handing over the administration to the Nawab’. 
Bhutto later made a statement saying that Junagadh was still a part of Pakistan and the 
State only asked the Indian Union to help in the maintenance of law and order. He said, 
“Handing over the administration to the Indian Union was comparable to inviting a thief 
totea””, 

Gandhi emphatically denied Pakistan's allegation and stated that he could see 
neither breach of international law nor Pakistani territory in the Indian takeover of 
Junagadh". Mountbatten also supported Indian Action and said that had India not taken 
1 strong line, Pakistani leadership would have embarrassed them. However, most of the 
independent observers regarded the action as extremely irresponsible. They denounced 
the method used by India to take over Junagadh as closest to Nazi technique of 
overpowering a weaker neighbour™, The New York Times termed the Indian action 
“extremely unwise”, Manchester Guardian asserted that the use of force in Junagadh 


.was totally in “contradiction with what Gandhi and Nehru were preaching” 
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Nehru also announced that India had taken over Junagadh on temporary basis and 
the ultimate decision about the future of the State would be taken according to the wishes 
of the people of Junagadh. A plebiscite was held in the State in February 1948 resulting 
in a massive victory in favour of India”. Pakistan did not accept the result of the 
plebiscite on the plea that it was “rigged” and accused the Indian administration of 
Junagadh of pursuing the people to vote for India™*. Later on when India took the case of 
Kashmir in the United Nations, Pakistan lodged a complaint against India of grabbing 
Junagadh, claiming it was Pakistani territory”. 

The most surprising move came from the Hindu Maharaja, Hanwant Singh, of a 
‘Hindu majority State in Rajputana, Jodhpur, who sought to accede to Pakistan. The state 
of Jodhpur like the state of Jaisalmer shared common borders with Pakistan. The 
Maharajas of both the states met Jinnah and discussed the option of their states acceding 
to Pakistan. Jinnah offered them to use Karachi as a free port, free import of arms, 
jurisdiction over the Jodhpur-Hyderabad (Sind) railway and a supply of grain to famine 
threatened districts if they would declare their states as independent States on August 15 
and then sign agreement of accession with Pakistan”. The terms offered were attractive 
for both of them. Maharaja of Jodhpur made a commitment that his state would join 
Pakistan, however, the Maharaja of Jaisalmer, requested for some time to finalize his 
decision and apparently his answer was anticipated in favour of Pakistan. But when the 
Maharaja of Jaisalmer discussed the option of his state joining Pakistan with his friends 
and associates, most of them opposed the idea. They not only urged him not to take 
decision to join Pakistan but also informed the Congress leadership about the Maharaja's 


intensions™. 
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When, the Maharaja of Jodhpur planned to visit Karachi, in order to sign the 
Instrument of Accession, he was persuaded by Menon to meet Mountbatten first. 
‘Mountbatten made it clear to the Maharaja that though his act to join Pakistan was legally 
correct, yet he should not forget that he himself was a Hindu and his state was populated 
predominantly by Hindus and that the States surrounding Jodhpur had also joined 
India®®, So Mountbatten advised him that the accession of Jodhpur to Pakistan would be 
“in conflict with the principle underlying the partition of India on the basis of Muslim 
and non-Muslim majority areas""" 

Despite all the attempts of Mountbatten to force the Maharaja to sign Letter of 
Accession of his State with India, the latter was not ready to change his decision. But 
desisting Jodhpur from joining Pakistan had become sensitive issue of paramount 
important matter for India because they felt that there was every chance that the other 
rulers of Rajput States including Jaipur, Udaipur, etc. might also join Pakistan®*, To 
persuade the Maharaja to change his decision, India offered him more concessions than 
promised to him by Jinnah. The persistent pressure and promised package of concessions 
led the Maharaja to change his decision and sign Instrument of Accession with India, 
However, the Maharaja warned Menon that he would shoot him if his people failed to get 
the promised package”? 

Bhopal was another state with a Muslim Nawab, Hamidullah Khan, though with a 
vast majority of Hindu population. The Nawab of Bhopal was also a close friend of 
Jinnah and had played an important role in Muslim League's struggle for Pakistan. 
Obviously, his personal feelings were in favour of joining Pakistan but being a person 


with realistic approach he knew that implementing of his desire was next to impossible. 
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On the advice of his Constitutional Advisor, Zafarulla Khan, he desired to sign Standstill 
Agreement both with India and Pakistan”. The idea was discouraged by Mountbatten 
and the Congress leadership and they persuaded him to accede to India for they were well 
aware of his emotional attachment with the cause of Pakistan and affection for the 
leadership of Jinnah. The Nawab, however, was not prepared to sign the Instrument of 
Accession with India. He was even ready to resign as a ruler of Bhopal and support 
Jinnah and Pakistan as an ordinary man if he was forced to join India™’, 

Mountbatten used his personal friendship with the Nawab and tried to convince 
him not to resign at that critical moment™, The people of Bhopal also played an 
important role in persuading the Nawab to continue as their ruler. The Nawab, however, 
asked Mountbatten to give him ten extra days after August 15, to sign the Instrument of 
Accession, under the same terms as were allowed to other rulers, who were to sign it in 
time”, Though, Patel was not ready to make any exception for any state, yet he allowed 
Mountbatten to make a private arrangement with the Nawab. Accordingly, the Nawab 
signed Instrument of Accession on August 14 and left it in a sealed envelope with 
Mountbatten with authority to give it to the Government of India on August 25°. No 
such message was received by Mountbatten and Bhopal acceded to India on August 25, 
1947. 

The State of Hyderabad held a unique position among all the princely states of 
British India. Hyderabad was one of the oldest states as it had independent status since 
1724 when Asaf Jah, the first Nizam took the charge of the state”. It was also the largest 
of all the states with an area of about eighty two thousand square miles and population of 


around seventeen million. The state had its own Civil Services, Police, Army, University, 
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Railways, industries etc. With an annual income of about two hundred and sixty million 
rupees, the finances of the state were organized on modern lines and its budget of 1946- 
47 was in surplus. The villages in the state were more prosperous than those of other 
areas in British India. Main streets were wide, highways concreted and the public 
buildings and gardens had railing around them™°, Out of the fifty four members of the 
United Nations at that time, thirty nine had smaller population, twenty were smaller in 
territory and fifteen had lesser revenue than Hyderabad 7" 

Mir Osman Ali Khan, the Nizam of Hyderabad, was a Muslim, holding the title of 
“His Exalted Highness”, and was known as a sincere ally of the British Government™*, 
Many considered the Nizam as one of the wealthiest persons in the world. His priceless 
jewels and immense riches were a legend”, However, the overwhelming majority of 
population, living in the state, was Hindu. Though the political power of the state was in 
the hands of Muslims, who represented only thirteen per cent of the total population of 
the state, yet Hindus were big land-owners and controlled most of the business activities 
of the state™, Unlike the rest of British India, the Hindus and the Muslims of Hyderabad 
were living in cordial environment, With its own flag’, Hyderabad, in fact, was 
organized and recognized a complete sovereign entity. The state, however, was a land 
locked state and physically surrounded by Indian landmass from all around. 

In view of the above-mentioned characteristics of his State, the Nizam, ever since 
the announcement of the Cabinet Mission Plan was eager to have dominion status for 
Hyderabad, Besides, he claimed that since the basis of division of British India was 
communal, while in his state the two communities enjoyed cordial relations, he had every 


right to opt for an independent status™*, He further assumed that if he acceded to India, 
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the Muslims of Hyderabad would be unhappy and if he joined Pakistan, he would be at 
odds to go against the geographical compulsions and face a lot of problems from the 
Congress Party in his State™”, 

With this frame of mind, the Nizam sent a delegation to Mountbatten informing 
him about his preference to get the same type of status for Hyderabad as that of India and 
Pakistan, However, when Mountbatten tried to induce it to join India, the delegation told 
the Viceroy then and there that if the Nizam had to join one of the dominions his 
preference would be Pakistan™*, Mountbatten remarked that though the Nizam was 
legally entitled to do so, but in making the final decision he must not overlook the ground 
realities and geographical boundaries of his state”, The Nizam was thus compelled to 
give a secret promise to Mountbatten that he would not accede to Pakistan”, There upon 
a lot of pressure was put on Nizam to announce accession to India without any delay, The 
Nizam, however, lingered on considering and discussing different options with Indian 
leadership till the mid-August when India and Pakistan got independence 

While the negotiations regarding the future of Hyderabad state were going on, the 
‘Nizam and his aids entered into direct contact with Jinnah. They informed Jinnah about 
the latest developments and asked his opinion on the issue. They found Jinnah clear on 
the subject that there was no way that Hyderabad could join Pakistan. Jinnah was critical 
of Mountbatten and Congress for using pressure tactics as he regarded their action totally 
against the declared policy of His Majesty's Government, He felt India would find a 
Sreater source of strength in a quasi-independent state of Hyderabad than by forcing the 
State into Indian Union”. Jinnah thought that if the Nizam and his advisers had really 


made up their mind against accession to India then they must stick to it, He advised that 
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following the footsteps of Imam Hussain, who did not yield to pressure, they should fight 
for their cause rather than yielding on a point of fundamental principle. Jinnah also 
assured Hyderabad of economic, military and political help, if needed, but did not give 
any specific undertaking”, 

Upon getting dominion status, the first Governor-General of Inida, Mountbatten 
entered into negotiations for a Standstill Agreement with the Nizam. The Nizam was yet 
trying to delay it for the time being and looking for interference of a third party for the 
solution of his dispute with India. He requested Attlee to act as a mediator and get settle 
the issue”, Attlee, however, replied that his Government was not “in a position to tender 
advice to the Indian Government”™**, 

When his efforts failed, the Nizam assigned his Prime Minister, Ahmed Said 
Chhatari, and his Constitutional Adviser, Sir Walter Monckton, to negotiate with Indian 
leadership, By late October, Nizam’s delegation accepted the substance of a Standstill 
Agreement with India. When the draft was presented to the Nizam, on the advice of 
Ittehad-ul-Muslimeen, he refused to sign the document™*’. The Nizam decided to change 
his Prime Minister and wanted to appoint either Zahid Hussain or Mir Laik Ali as 
eplacement for Chhatari. He sought opinion of Jinnah who advised him not to appoint 


any of the two", 


Then with some delay, the Nizam decided to appoint Laik Ali, as Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad in November 1947, Even the new Prime Minister could not resist 
the Indian pressure for long. Realizing the geographical status of his State the Nizam 
finally signed Standstill Agreement with India on November 29, on almost the same 


terms and conditions that were accepted by Chhatari and Monckton earlier”*” 
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Commenting on the situation of Hyderabad, Jinnah remarked that the Nizam was 
between the devil and the deep sea, If he acceded to India there would be bloodshed and 
if he did not accede, there would equally be bloodshed, Jinnah suggested that the only 
advisable step for the Nizam was to sign an agreement with India instead of signing 
Instrument of Accession’* since the Nizam had weakened his position by his wavering 
attitude in the past and hoped that he would not repeat those mistakes. To him Hyderabad 
possessed a rich heritage, which was a source of pride and peace for both the Hindus and 
the Muslims as the communal riots that broke out at other places did not cause any 
disturbance in the state. He wanted that the administration of Hyderabad should pass into 
the hands of people and that Hindus and Muslims should jointly run Hyderabad 
government, He was sure that once Hindus got share in power they would not ask for 
accession with India”, 

On November 1, Jinnah had a long discussion with Mountbatten in which they 
also discussed the Hyderabad situation, When Mountbatten blamed Jinnah for supporting 
and inciting the Nizam to back out from signing the Standstill Agreement with India in 
late October, Jinnah out-rightly rejected his allegation and said that he had noting to do 
with the reversal of Nizam’s decision. It was true that two members of Ittehad-ul- 
Muslimeen did meet him in Karachi and asked him to stop the Nizam from signing the 
Standstill Agreement with India but it was outside his jurisdiction to intervene and it was 
only for the Nizam and his own Government to decide on their own accord, He also made 
it clear to Mountbatten that he had never discussed any form of agreement with the 
Nizam. He further explained that Standstill Agreement implied that there should be 


relations or interlinking factors between the Dominion and the State signing Standstill 
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Agreement and thus he could not think of any such factors between Pakistan and 
Hyderabad. However, he said that he would examine the matter carefully before refusing 
if the Nizam asked him for any such agreement”. 

When Standstill Agreement was signed between India and Hyderabad, Jinnah felt 
that a year’s period of the Standstill Agreement should be properly utilized by the two 
sides to adjust matters in an amicable manner and dispel all mutual doubts and 
suspicions. He wanted the two parties to build up honourable and lasting relations and 
promised to do whatever was in his power to achieve it”*', However, he stated that since 
Pakistan was not enjoying good relations with India because of Kashmir dispute, he and 
his colleagues were unable to offer their good offices to resolve the Indo-Hyderabad 
tension and come forward to assist both the sides to arrive at a mutually-agreed 
solution”, One thing Jinnah probably did not realize that a peaceful settlement between 
India and Hyderabad was even otherwise not possible owing to lack of will on both sides. 
Neither India nor Hyderabad was looking for a friendly solution. 

The Nizam, although had signed the Standstill Agreement with India, was still 
planning on the idea of making Hyderabad an independent Dominion. Furthermore, the 
most influential political party in the State, Ittehad-ul-Muslimeen, stood for an 
independent Hyderabad. Its leader, Kasim Razvi, opposed negotiations with India and 
organized demonstrations against Standstill Agreement, He believed that it was duty of 
his party to protect the lives, honour and property of the Muslims in Hyderabad. He 
decided to use direct action to achieve independence for Hyderabad”. For this, Ittehad- 
Uul-Muslimeen organized its military wing commonly known as Razakars. Obviously, 


Ittehad was opposed to the accession of ‘Hyderabad to India but it was also not in favour 
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of joining Pakistan. There is no evidence to prove that Razvi was in contact with Jinnah 
at any time”**. The party that wanted Hyderabad to remain as an independent State was 
gaining popularity day by day. 

On the other hand the Indians, who regarded Hyderabad as “a Muslim dagger 
pointed at the belly” of their country, continuously persuaded Nizam to accede to India 
by all means. Mountbatten also wanted Hyderabad to join India before the expiry of 
Standstill Agreement”, He warned the Nizam that if he did not accede amicably to India 
then no body would prevent the Indian Army from taking possession of the State”, 
‘Nehru termed Nizam's Government as that of “gangsters”*** and threatened a military 
action in Hyderabad State as to him the safety of the people in Hyderabad was at stake by 
the activities of the Razakars™. He also declared that “Hyderabad would only be 
independent if India died and not before’™”, Patel also gave vent to the same kind of 
feelings and stated that though he wished to give every chance to the Hyderabad 
Government, but as it was completely unrepresentative, he would not agree to any more 
harming the interest of India. He simply wanted Hyderabad to join Indian Dominion at 
the earliest”! 

Jinnah regretted the tactics and threats of the Indian leadership to pressurize 
Nizam to join India, The Constitution and International Law did not permit India to 
forcefully occupy Hyderabad. India was going to hurt her own image abroad”, In order 
to facilitate her take over of Hyderabad by force, India created Law and order situation in 
the state. K.M. Munshi, a former minister in Bombay and a staunch believer in “Akhand 
Bharat" was appointed as Agent General of the Government of India in Hyderabad. He 
began to undermine the authority of the Nizam’s government by inciting Hindus and by 
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using other means*”. India tightened its economic hold on Hyderabad and there was a 
complete blockade of the State that resulted in the acute shortage supply of medicines, 
food items and even babies’ food and milk into the State”. At the same time India 
started military preparations and deployed troops around the border of the State. All these 
unlawful tactics merely indicated breaches of the Standstill Agreement, Nizam was asked 
to ban the Ittehad-ul-Muslamen and the Razakars or otherwise be prepared for the 
consequences?”*, 

The Nizam Government immensely offended India by issuing a Currency 
Ordinance in December 1947, prohibiting the use of Indian Rupee in the State and 
replacing it by the Pakistani currency. He also gave two hundred million rupees to the 
Government of Pakistan’”*, India termed it as a violation of the Standstill Agreement and 
directly threatened the Nizam. The Nizam pleaded that the transaction had taken place 
before the Agreement was signed and termed it simply as commercial transaction made 
in the form of loan. India, however, was not convinced with the argument and issued an 
ordinance freezing all the securities belonging to Hyderabad”, Laik Ali immediately 
rushed to Karachi and discussed the situation with Jinnah. Jinnah was all out to give him 
moral support and promised everything that Pakistan could do to help Hyderabad and that 
the securities would not be cashed until the expiry of the Standstill Agreement between 
India and Hyderabad’”*. At least, for the time being, it helped to avoid a direct 
confrontation between Hyderabad and India. 

India kept on accusing the Nizam and his government for violating the Standstill 
Agreement™” in order to prepare the ground for occupation of Hyderabad by force. They 
had already tightened their grip on Hyderabad, made life so difficult for the Nizam and 
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weakened his government. While the situation started slipping out of the Nizam's control, 
in June 1948 his government asked to hold a free plebiscite under neutral administration, 
so that people’s verdict should be known as whether they wanted to accede to India or 
remain independent. Though earlier Mountbatten had himself talked on the same lines™®, 
but now the proposal was rejected, India demanded that the State should first join India as 
far as defence, foreign affairs and communications were concerned and then the matter 
related to the accession of the Sate might be placed before the people to decide through a 
plebiscite™*', 

Jinnah, once again, reaffirmed his old stance on Hyderabad that the State was 
independent sovereign unit free to accede to India or remain independent dominion, and 
that India should not resort to methods of coercion and violence to compel accession™™. 
He considered such acts as contrary to the high sense of morality, justice and fair play in 
dealing with a sovereign independent neighbouring state. He also assured the Nizam that 
the Muslims of Pakistan had all the sympathy with Hyderabad in its struggle for 
independence, He maintained that Hyderabad should be free to take any decision that was 
considered proper by the State’s Government™®, 

With the rejection of the plebiscite proposal by India, the Nizam then looked 
towards the United States for help. India blamed that United States responded to the 
‘Nizam's appeal and sold to Hyderabad the remnants of two air transport squadrons™, 
However, the fact of the matter was that the Nizam had only requested President Truman 
to act as a mediator between Hyderabad and India in finding a peaceful solution. Truman, 
refused to accept the request on the plea that he was approached only by one party and 


not by both of them”, Desperate Nizam then filed a complaint with the United Nation's 
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Security Council on August 24 and requested for prompt and proper action”. India 
challenged Hyderabad’s action by claiming that the State had no right to take a purely 
domestic issue to the United Nations’*” 

Disappointed from all the quarters, the Nizam wanted to consult Jinnah once 
again. For this purpose Laik Ali was sent to Quetta to meet Jinnah, However, the meeting 
could not take place as Jinnah’s poor health did not allow him to see Laik Ali even for a 
couple of minutes. Though Jinnah had earlier said that Pakistan could not remain a silent 
spectator on Indian aggression over Hyderabad yet no other senior Pakistani official 
attended Laik Ali to console him at this critical juncture, Zafarulla, however, tried to 
convince Laik Ali that the Security Council would certainly intervene effectively". The 
only positive support he could get from Pakistan was from Pakistan World Muslim 
Association, a private organization based in Pakistan that promised to send a delegation 
to Makkah during Hajj in order to make the issue of Hyderabad besides other issues like 
Kashmir and Palestine a common concern of the entire Muslim World”, 

The Nizam, who had less faith in the efficiency of the United Nations and was 
relying more on some sound action from Pakistan,” was disappointed to find that his 
only hope, Jinnah, was on his death bed. When Jinnah passed away on September 11, 
Laik Ali confidently warned the Nizam and that with the death of Jinnah the attack of the 
Indian forces was imminetn at any moment”, He was absolutely right because only two 
days after Jinnah’s death, India launched a full scale attack, code named “Operation 
Polo”, on Hyderabad. Nizam's army could not give much resistance as it was heavily 
relying upon its British officers, all of whom had resigned when Indian forces invaded 


Hyderabad on September 13”, Razakars gave some resistance, but they were no match 
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to the well equipped Indian army. The State was occupied by Indian forces within four 
days”. 

After Indian occupation of Hyderabad, V.P. Menon in a statement said that the 
Indian Government would be satisfied if the people chose to keep Nizam as the 
Constitutional Monarch as to him the Indian object was to overhaul the administration, 
and allow the people to make their own choices”*. No doubt the Nizam was left as the 
ruler but all the administrative powers were taken over by the Indian Administrator, who 
was put in charge. The Razakars were immediately disbanded. On November 24, 1949, 
Nizam was forced to sign Instrument of Accession to join the Indian Union™*, 

India justified its military action and described it as restoring rapidly deteriorating 
law and order situation inside Hyderabad”, Pakistan considered the action as a cause to 
further widen the gulf between the two newly independent dominions. On September 17, 
1948, Zafrulla told a press conference in London that the Indian action was certainly 
prone to harm the future relations between Pakistan and India, He remarked, “If genuine 
differences are only to be settled by armed forces how much will international peace be 
worth?” Some neutral observers also slated India for what it had demonstrated in 
Hyderabad. The Financial Times commented that, in its invasion on Hyderabad, India not 
only lost prestige but also closed the doors for peaceful Indo-Pakistan relations in the 
times to come™* 

The accession of the State of Jammu and Kashmir turned out to be the most 
complicated problem so much so that the State is still considered as a “nuclear flash 
point” between the two neighbours in South Asia. Unlike Junagadh and Hyderabad, 


Pakistan was unwilling to concede Kashmir to India because of its strategic, economic, 
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and cultural importance for Pakistan. G.W. Choudhury has correctly pointed out that, “To 
a Pakistani, Kashmir is not a remote and unknown country; it is near and dear and vital; 
near in geography; dear in religion; vital in strategy". Out of the four million 
population of the State approximately seventy seven percent were Muslims, Their ratio in 
the valley of Kashmir alone was around ninety three percent. 

‘The State occupied a strategic position as it shared borders with Tibet, China and 
Afghanistan, and was separated from the then Soviet Union only by a strip of less than 
fifty miles. Within South Asia, Kashmir shared much more border with Pakistan than 
with India. Had Boundary Commission not awarded some areas of Gurdaspur to India, 
the State would have had no road link with India The State’s rail track was also linked 
with Pakistan only via Sialkot. Pakistan's three vital rivers, Indus, Jhelum and Chenab 
originate from Kashmir. The main exports of the State, timber and fruit were also 
transported via Rawalpindi. Kashmir's necessities of life, including salt, sugar, and 
petroleum and the tourists with their spending money, had all to pass through Pakistan™™”, 

‘A general impression in the country is that Jinnah had described Kashmir as the 
“fifeline” of Pakistan, This author, however, could not find any such statement, But this 
does not mean that Kashmir was not significant for him. The importance of the State for 
him can be judged from the fact that on the deathbed one of the words he used to ramble 
in his sleep was Kashmir”. To him letter “K” in the word Pakistan represents 
Kashmir, He was sure that Kashmir would fall into Pakistan's lap “like a ripe fruit” 
because of it’s overwhelming Muslim population and geographical situation, When 
Maharaja decided to join India, Jinnah felt betrayed and his earlier optimism vanished, 


He said, “We have been put on the wrong bus” 
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Unlike Nehru, Jinnah was awfully reluctant to involve Muslim League in the 
internal affairs of a Princely State but he did not break his contact with Kashmir because 
to him Valley of Kashmir at least, if not the whole state, would definitely become the part 
Pakistan™”*, He visited Kashmir thrice. The first two visits in 1926 and 1936 were of less 
significance than his final visit in 1944. During his visit to Kashmir in May and June 
1944, Jinnah met Muslim Conference leadership and also tried to bring about 
rapprochement between the Muslim Conference and the National Conference but did not 
succeed in his mission. He was, however, lucky to find a talented young man, KH. 
Khurshid, who later became Jinnah’s Personal Secretary and kept Jinnah cognizant of 
Kashmir affairs’, When in August 1945 Jinnah felt that Hindu clergy in Kashmir was 
“determined to crush Muslims”, he requested Wavell to intervene™”. 

By the beginning of 1947, Jinnah had become one of the most popular 
personalities in Kashmir’. But unlike Congress, whose leadership was openly 
supporting National Conference, Jinnah was reluctant to back Muslim Conference, That 
“over cautious approach” of Jinnah, according to Kashmiri Muslims, was a big hurdle in 
enhancing the enthusiasm of the Muslims of the State by the Muslim Conference”. One 
important point, these Kashmiris could not understand was that it was the last thing one 
could expect of Jinnah that he would go against the law, In this specific issue Jinnah 
firmly believed that interference of the Muslim League in the internal affairs of the State 
would be violation of law. 

On the contrary, the Congress leadership was not only directly involved in the 
internal politics of Kashmir but was also putting pressure on Mountbatten to help them 


secure Kashmir for India. Both Gandhi and Nehru were “pathological” about Kashmir. 
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They wanted to ensure the Maharaja’s at-the-earliest “willingness to join the Constituent 
‘Assembly of India”®!°. Nehru warned Mountbatten that if any attempt was “made to push 
Kashmir into the Pakistan” there would be trouble in the State. So the best solution he 
suggested was that Kashmir should “join the Constituent Assembly of India", Krishna 
Menon also advised Mountbatten to beware of awful consequences for the future of 
‘Anglo-India relations in case Kashmir was allowed to join Pakistan” 

On Kashmir issue, it seems that Mountbatten was sympathetic to Congress. 
During his visit to Kashmir in June 1947 he declared if Kashmir joined India, the 
Congress would treat the state with consideration, However, when he was asked about 
the option of Kashmir to join Pakistan, he used the word “presumably” before saying that 
Jinnah would protect the rights of Kashmir", During his visit, the Viceroy also observed 
that the real force behind Maharaja's reluctance to join India was Ram Chandar Kak, the 
Dewan of the State. So in order to convince the Maharaja to join India, removal of Kak 
from that important post was unavoidable’!*, Mountbatten’s biases could be seen from 
the fact that he encouraged Kashmir Government to metal the Kathua Road linking 
Kashmir with Pashtoonkot, thus providing the solitary link of Kashmir to India’ 


Jinnah wished to meet the Mahi 





and explain to him the importance of 
association between Pakistan and Kashmir. However, Mountbatten did his utmost to 
prevent Jinnah in availing such an opportunity’'*. Mountbatten accused Jinnah of writing 
a letter to the Maharaja urging him to join Pakistan and promising him all sort of favours 
if he did so. Jinnah denied that he had ever written such a letter. However, he accepted 
that he wanted to meet Kak when he would visit Delhi®””, On July 11, 1947 Jinnah had an 


interview with Chaudhry Hamidullah Khan, the President of All Jammu and Kashmir 
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Muslim Conference, and condemned the detention of six Muslim Conference leaders 
including Ghulam Abbas and demanded from the Maharaja their immediate release. 
Jinnah also elucidated that the Indian States were “free to join either the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly or the Hindustan Constituent Assembly or remain independent”. 
However, he hoped that the Maharaja would “realize the fast-changing circumstances” 
and would give his consideration to “the interests not only of the Ruler but also of his 
people’ 

Meanwhile the Congress leaders remained ardent in putting pressure on Maharaja 
to accede to India”!’, while Mountbatten posed as if he was not in the know of their 
activities. Gandhi was allowed to visit Kashmir in early August. In his meeting with the 
Maharaja, Gandhi asked him not to accede to either of the two Dominions before 
independence, He also advised him to release Sheikh Abdullah and remove Kak from the 
position of Dewan. Gandhi’s demands were accepted. Within ten days of his meeting 
with the Maharaja, Kak was dismissed and a month later Sheikh Abdullah was released 
from the prison’. The Maharaja, in order to delay his decision, started talking about 
holding a referendum to decide whether to join Pakistan or India, provided the Boundary 
Commission gave him land communications between Kashmir and India™”", 

The Maharaja of Kashmir had not disclosed his ideas till the time of the transfer 
of power. Initially, on August 12, he showed his willingness to sign a Standstill 
Agreement with Pakistan. His request was accepted by the Government of Pakistan and a 
Standstill Agreement was signed between the two on August 157. By doing so, 
apparently, the Maharaja had shown his tilt towards Pakistan but the events to follow 


revealed that actually it was a strategical move of a bigger game plan, He managed to kill 
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two birds with the same stone. On one side he sought to safeguard the interests of his 
State, which heavily depended upon Pakistan for supply of essential goods, for the time 
being, On the other side he managed to buy the much-needed time to establish physical 
links with India and to create a favourable political situation in Kashmir, He also used the 
‘Agreement as hidden measure for the State's preparations for accession to India” 

‘When Standstill Agreement was signed between Kashmir and Pakistan, Jinnah 
sent Mian Iftikharuddin and Khurshid to visit Srinagar and try to contact Kashmiri 
leaders and assess the prospects of its accession to Pakistan. Iftikharuddin came back to 
Pakistan after a short stay while Khurshid remained there until he was arrested on the 
orders of V.P. Menon on November 2, 1947 and deported to Pakistan’, Khurshid kept 
Jinnah informed about the accounts of the happening that were taking place in 
Kashmir, Jinnah himself wanted to go to Kashmir in the middle of September 
anticipating to have a friendly talk with the Maharaja, but Maharaja did not want him to 
come™ Pakistan also made an official invitation to Maharaja for discussion but the 
Maharaja, who had other plans, gave no response™”. 

The Maharaja after signing the Standstill Agreement with Pakistan started 
suppressing pro-Pakistan elements in the State and had let loose a reign of terror against 
them. The leaders and political workers who were advocating for Kashmiris accession to 
Pakistan were arrested™**. He issued a special order banning the hoisting of Pakistan flags 
on houses. Muslim youth, who were organizing pro-Pakistan rallies in the town were 
taken into custody and many of the Pakistani flags, they were carrying, were torn into 
pieces”, Furthermore, Muslims were subjected to harassment by Dogra authorities. 


Many of them were ruthlessly killed and hundreds of thousand of them were forced to 
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leave the State’, Muslims’ demand for mixed troops in civil areas was rejected and 
armed Sikh gangs were assigned the duty to control the law and order situation in the 
State®!. Muslims in some areas of Kashmir, particularly Poonch, appealed to Jinnah to 
save them from the tyrannies and the atrocities by the State troops’ 

Due to the Punjab riots, Pakistan was not able to respond to their call, so the 
Kashmiri Muslims decided to handle the situation on their own. The initiative was 
provided by the veterans of the Second World War living in Poonch. They launched an 
open armed rebellion against the Maharaja’. ‘The Muslims in the State army joined 
them. Within six weeks, the freedom fighters managed to liberate most parts of Poonch 
and Mirpur and on September 24, they established the Provisional Government of Azad 
Kashmir, with Sardar Muhammad Ibrahim as their President’, They further advanced 
with the hope to secure the accession of the State to Pakistan, They took Baramula and 
reached the boundaries of Srinagar’, Thwarted by the Muslims’ retaliation, the 
Maharaja had to flee from Srinagar and take refuge in Jammu™”* 

When the fight started between the loyal troops of Maharaja and Azad Kashmir 
Forces, pashtoon tribesmen from the tribal areas of Pakistan crossed the border aiming to 
help their “Kashmiri brothers” in their struggle against the Hindu Maharaja”, India 
alleged that the tribesmen were being sponsored by the Government of Pakistan, but 
failed to provide any proof. Verily Pakistan could not deter its nationals from fighting for 
the cause of their Kashmiri brothers including members of armed forces, who had been 
on leave™*, but no direct involvement at the Government level was ever observe. 
Grafftey-Smith, the British Ambassador in Pakistan, observed that there was possibility 


that individual Pakistani officials up to the level of District Commissioner might have 
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backed the raiders by furnishing them with petrol, trucks, ete but there was no evidence 
that Pakistan Government was directly involved”. New York Herald Tribune reported 
that neutral observers denied the existence of any raiders bases, training centers or stocks 
of arms and ammunition in North-West Frontier Province, which India was charging 
Pakistan was giving to the fighters in Kashmir”™, 

Mountbatten blamed Jinnah for his direct involvement in planning the operation 
and “waiting at Abbottabad ready to drive in triumph to Srinagar if it succeeded”™", 
However, evidence speaks otherwise because Jinnah at that time was in Lahore and not in 
‘Abbottabad. Moreover, it was appropriate for Jinnah to wait further for a couple of 
months so that winters would have discouraged India to fly its troops into Kashmir”. 
Jinnah was so conscious about keeping Pakistan away from any direct involvement in 
Kashmir that he even denied an interview to Ibrahim Khan’, Regarding the question of 
not, preventing the tribesmen entry to Kashmir, he categorically stated on one occasion 
that the only option available for him was to order the Pakistani troops to forcefully stop 
the tribesmen, which he was sure would have triggered a widespread conflict™*, 

Most of the neutral observers were also of the opinion that Jinnah had no concern 
in planning or executing the tribal invasion. The same view was shared by some senior 
British officers then staying in Pakistan as they witnessed that Jinnah was completely 
taken by surprise™’, A report sent by the United States Embassy in Delhi to the State 
Department also claimed that Jinnah was not behind sending tribesmen to Kashmir. 
Firstly, had Jinnah planned to take Kashmir by force, he would have waited until weather 
conditions had made it impossible for the Government of India to fly in troops. Secondly, 


had it been Jinnah’s plan, he would atleast have managed to stop the raiders from killing 
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Kashmiri Muslims and looting and burning their property. Commenting on the question 
of not stopping the raiders the report duly commented that it was not-possible for Jinnah 
to stop the tribesmen from entering Kashmir even if he wanted so™*. 

On October 18, Mehr Chand Mahajan, the Dewan of Kashmir, sent a telegram to 
Jinnah accusing Pakistan of violating the Standstill Agreement by not giving the 
Maharaja support in the fields of communication and the supply of goods. He threatened 
Jinnah that his State could call for foreign help if the situation would not improve". 
Furthermore, Mahajan circulated the telegram to the press before receiving any response 
from Jinnah. So Jinnah instead of replying to him wrote a letter to the Maharaja in which 
he criticized Mahajan’s act of giving the telegram to the press before receiving Jinnah’s 
reply. He added that the Maharaja should realize that due to the critical situation in the 
Punjab, Pakistan Government was not in a position to meet all his demands. However, he 
clearly told the Maharaja that Pakistan was well aware of the fact that the real aim of the 
State's policy was to seek an opportunity to join the Indian Dominion. Jinnah further 
stated that the only way to resolve these issues was negotiations between the two 
governments™* 

Jinnah's views regarding the Maharaja's tilt to join India was not his mere 
assumption but was actually based on the facts. An American States Department's report 
strongly supported Jinnah’s opinion and stated that whatever the Maharaja was doing was 
aimed at bringing his “state into Indian Union, if possible, but at all costs to prevent it 
from adhering to Pakistan”, The Maharaja was intent upon getting rid of all 
“undesirable” or “doubtful” people around him and for that purpose he appointed pro- 


Congress Mehr Chand Mahajan as his Dewan, Then he released Abdullah, who was at 
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large involved in making anti-Jinnah and anti-Pakistan speeches, while most of the 
Muslim Conference leaders were still behind the bars** 

Telecommunication links between India and the State were arranged by the 
Dewan of Kashmir, who requested India to take over control of post and telegraph 
offices, telephone exchanges as well as the wireless stations***. The Maharaja ordered the 
construction of roads and bridges between Kashmir and India on priority basis and by the 
time Kashmir was captured by India, the State had bridged Ravi at Pashtoonkot, while the 
construction of roads connecting India with Jammu, and Jammu to Poonch, Baramula and 
Srinagar, had proceeded apace", On the other end the Indian government set up a 
Provisional Defence Committee of the cabinet to deal with the situation in Kashmir and 
loaned out an Indian Army officer to command the Kashmir State Forces™*. India also 
started sending items of daily use like salt, kerosene and sugar to Kashmir”. 

On October 26, the news circulated that the Maharaja had signed the Instrument 
of Accession®* and invited Indian Army to help him in ousting the “intruders”. The 
British Commanders of Indian Army and Air Force raised objections on military 
intervention but Mountbatten over-ruled them?”. At a short notice Royal Indian Air 
Force planes along with the civilian aircrafts started transporting Indian troops to 
Srinagar, By the Morning of October 27, a large number of Indian troops entered 
Srinagar and instantly started flushing out the militants opposed to Maharaja’s authority. 
The speed with which the Indian troops rushed to Kashmir clearly indicates that the 
Indian intervention was actually contrived much earlier. Frank Messervy was sure that 


the “accession had been deliberately planned for some weeks before the event™?** 
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Another important aspect of Indian military operation in Kashmir was that in a 
clandestine manner it was conducted directly under the supervision of Mountbatten’. 
Indian occupation of Kashmir was not only an emotional setback for the people 
but was also considered a threat to Pakistan's defence, communication and economy. 
Jinnah criticized and condemned the Indian conspiracy for takeover of Kashmir. He was 
sure that the entire episode was engineered and authored by Mountbatten, Nehru and the 
Maharaja, He accused Maharaja for ignoring Pakistan’s offer of negotiations and 
criticized India for sending its troops without any attempt at negotiations and without 
even informing the Pakistan Government”, He declared that Pakistan was made a victim 
of “a deep-laid and well-planned plot executed with utter disregard for the elementary 
principles of honesty, chivalry and honour", He concluded that the accession of 
Kashmir to India was based on “fraud and violence” and thus could not be recognized", 
‘When the news reached Jinnah, first of all he held a meeting with Mudie and then 
both of them called on Liaquat to finalize Pakistan's reaction. Jinnah proposed that the 


only option left for Pakistan was to send a composite force from the regular army to s 





the Srinagar airfield and this proposal was accepted in the meeting™®, Mudie conveyed 
the instructions to Douglas Gracey, the Acting Commander in Chief of Pakistan Army, to 
implement the plan: to move a brigade of Pakistan Army into Kashmir from Rawalpindi 
to capture Srinagar and another brigade from Sialkot to take control of Jammu and arrest 
the Maharaja, But Gracey, to Jinnah’s surprise, defied the orders informing Jinnah that 
he was not prone to comply with the instructions which would inevitably lead to an 


armed conflict between the two Dominions without the approval of the Supreme 
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Commander”, Gracey informed Auchinleck on phone and the latter had asked him to 
delay any action till he reached Lahore*®*. 

‘Next morning, Auchinleck, Gracey and Cunningham all reached Lahore and held 
a conference with Jinnah. Auchinleck threatened Jinnah; asked him not to send forces 
into Kashmir, otherwise all the British officers in the Pakistan Army, including the 
Commander-in-Chief would be immediately withdrawn’, Being aware of the fact that it 
would not be possible for the local officers, who numbered very few, to run Pakistan 
Army, Jinnah decided to withdraw his orders, Muhammad Akbar claims in his book that 
besides the threat from Auchinleck Jinnah also had to face opposition from the Cabinet 
regarding the implementation of his decision’, Iskander Mirza himself admitted that he 
was one of those who advised Jinnah not to go for an attack because of lack of 
organizational skills and shortage of arms and ammunition of the Pakistan Army”. 

To find an appropriate solution of the problem Auchinleck suggested Jinnah to 
organize a conference of the Governor-Generals and Prime Ministers of India and 
Pakistan at Lahore, Jinnah agreed to the idea and invited Mountbatten and Nehru to 
Lahore on November 1, 1947°, However, Mountbatten turned up alone and had a three 
and half hour long meeting with Jinnah*”', Most of the time was spent discussing 
Kashmir issue. Jinnah bluntly told Mountbatten that he felt that the accession was the end 
of a long intrigue and it had been brought about by force. He criticized the India 
Government for not giving timely information to the Government of Pakistan about the 
action they took in Kashmir, The telegram that was sent to the Government of Pakistan 
after the troops had landed had no appeal for cooperation between the two Dominions; it 


gave information only about the accession and landing of Indian troops in Kashmir. He 
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blamed the Indian authorities for encouraging the Kashmir Government for the massacre 
of the Muslims in Poonch and Mirpur areas’ 

For settlement of the Kashmir dispute Jinnah proposed that a proclamation should 
be made by the two Governor-Generals giving forty eight hours notice to the opposing 
forces to cease fire and warning the tribesmen that, if they did not comply, the forces of 
both countries would wage war against them, Simultaneously, he suggested the 
withdrawal of both the Indian troops and the tribesmen from Kashmir at the earliest. He 
further proposed that the two Governor-Generals should be vested will full powers to 
restore peace, undertake administration of the state, and arrange for a plebiscite under 
their joint control and supervision. He also wanted Mountbatten to fly with him to 
Srinagar and solve the problem within twenty four hours. Mountbatten replied that since 
he had come to Lahore without meeting Nehru so he was not briefed and authorized to 
make any decision. He, however, promised to respond to Jinnah’s suggestions after 
discussing the matter with Indian leadership” 

The Indian cabinet, however, rejected Jinnah’s proposals**, Nehru in a letter to 
Liaquat, termed the Pakistan proposals as unacceptable and stipulated that Pakistan 
should first pull back the "raiders" from Kashmir before the withdrawal of the Indian 
troops, He recommended a plebiscite, under the auspices of the United Nations, to clinch 
the issue of accession?”’, However, Chaudhri Muhammad Ali, who had a long discussion 
with Nehru on the issue of Kashmir, observed that Nehru wanted to hold Kashmir by 
force and had no intention of allowing the people of the valley their right of self 
determination”. Liaquat rejected the first part of Nehru’s proposal but showed his 


willingness to request the United Nations to hold a plebiscite under its supervision”. It 
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‘was decided that no commitment in terms of settlement whould be made without Jinnah’s 
approval’”* 

In December the matter was mainly discussed in bilateral talks between the Indian 
and Pakistan's Prime Ministers. The two Prime Ministers met for the first time on 
December 8 and talked about Kashmir issue at length. However, deadlock prevailed as 
Liaquat stressed the withdrawal of Indian forces from Kashmir first and setting up of an 
impartial administration in the State before a plebiscite could take place while Nehru 
insisted that Pakistan should withdraw all “intruders” from Kashmir and adopt practical 
steps to stop them”. They met again on December 22, but without reaching to some 
conclusion because Nehru restarted his demand of withdrawal of the tribesmen and 
demanded that Pakistan should immediately stop all such aid, access, supplies, and 
training™® 

While their talks were in progress, Jinnah refrained from making any public 
statement on Kashmir**', He was not in favour of intervention of the United Nations and 
still preferred to solve the matter according to his suggestions of November 1°", He was 
convinced that the Muslim majority in the State would never accept the accession of 
Kashmir to India, and if they were forced to become part of India by obtaining some 
artificial verdict there would be “no peace in Kashmir” or “peace between the two 
Dominions”. 

On the issue of armed resistance in Kashmir, Jinnah viewed it as an indigenous 
one, which was the direct result of the atrocities committed by repressive Kashmir State 
Forces against the Muslims of Poonch. He believed that the tribesmen, who had joined 


the Kashmiris later in their struggle, would have never rushed into the valley, had the 
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State not involved in ineffable atrocities and mammoth massacre of the people especially 
the Muslims. Nevertheless, Jinnah did ask the Government of North-West Frontier 
Province to put political pressure on the tribesmen in order to restrain them from going to 
Kashmir™, 

The Kashmir issue took a new turn when on January 1, 1948, India took the 
question to the United Nations by introducing a formal complaint against Pakistan in the 
Security Council’, The main Indian demand was to force Pakistan to prevent the 
tribesmen entry into Kashmir. It is noteworthy that the Indian complaint was based on 
article 35 of Chapter VI of the United Nations Charter, which relates to “pacific 
settlement of dispute” and not Chapter VII which deals with acts of aggression’, 
Pakistan lodged a counter-complaint detailing India's attempts to strangle Pakistan by a 
forceful accession of the State of Jammu and Kashmir by fraud and violence. Pakistan 
also charged India for organizing genocide of the Muslims in East Punjab and Delhi and 
forcible occupation of Junagarh™”, 

Jinnah wanted to participate personally in the Security Council debate but his 
poor health did not permit him to proceed to New York. He nominated Zafrulla, the 
Foreign Minister of Pakistan, as head of Pakistan's delegation. Other members of the 
delegation included M.A.H. Isphahani, Pakistan's Ambassador in the United States and 
Muhammad Wasim, the Advocate General, Jinnah was himself keenly engaged in 
observing the developments in the Security Council and getting latest information about 
the entire proceedings™**, When the debates started, the Indian efforts were restricted on 


the discussion of the Kashmir case whereas Pakistan was encompassing all the conflict 
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areas in order to discuss all the disputes, which were disturbing the relations between the 
two neighbours". 

Once the issue was tabled in the United Nations, Jinnah, being a person with high- 
minded principles stopped giving public statements on Kashmir”, Yet in private he 
expressed his opinion that there were only two options available for the solution of the 
Kashmir problem, One, that a neutral executive was given power in Kashmir, who with 
the help of ten thousand neutral troops would prepare an electoral rolls for the selection 
of a State Government which, in turn, could carry out the plebiscite to decide if the 
people wanted to join India or Pakistan, Two, that the plebiscite be conducted by the 
State administration in which, the Maharaja was only a constitutional head and the actual 
administration should be headed by a Kashmiri Prime Minister. In both the cases he 
thought that the pre-requisite should be the withdrawal of the “outside” troops and 
cancellation of the accession of the State to India””', He believed that the tribesmen had 
to be convinced that a fair plebiscite would be held in Kashmir, else they would refuse to 
lay down their arms? 

When the matter was being discussed in the Security Council, Indian army, in 
April 1948, launched an offensive and achieved some rapid successes against the Azad 
Kashmir Forces and the tribesmen. Gracey, the Pakistan Commander-in-Chief, who had 
earlier refused to participate in an Indo-Pakistan encounter, now made it clear that Indian 
army would not be allowed to advance beyond the general line Uri-Poonch-Naoshera’”* 
In early May, when the situation further deteriorated, Gracey, after taking Jinnah into 
confidence, sent a limited number of troops to Kashmir to hold certain defensive 


positions and prevent the Indian army from advancing to the borders of Pakistan”. 
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Accordingly, the Pakistan Army succeeded in holding the Indian offensive. To stop a full 
fledged war between India and Pakistan, Security Council in a Resolution passed on 
‘August 13, 1948 provided for a cease-fire to be followed by a truce agreement under 
which the Pakistani troops, tribesmen, and volunteers on the one hand and the bulk of the 
Indian army on the other hand were to withdraw from the State”®, Jinnah did not live to 
see the fate of the Resolution. 

When Jinnah passed away on September 11, 1948, there was a sense of loss and 
gloom in Jammu and Kashmir, Kashmiris felt that they had become “orphans”*, 
Perhaps they were right. None of the Pakistani rulers felt for the cause of self- 
determination of the Kashmiris, the way Jinnah did, Even those who took up the issue 
exploited it mainly for political gains, Self determination is still a dream for the 
Kashmiris. 

Another region, which decided to join Pakistan was the Northern Areas, 
consisting of Gilgit, Chilas, Hunza, Nagar, Punyial, and Baltistan, The issue of Northern 
Areas was a offshoot of Kashmir issue, This was an area with an overwhelming Muslim 
majority, yet, at the time of the creation of Pakistan the status of this region was a bit 
vague. The Dogra ruler, Gulab Singh captured this area in 1842 and then the British 
reconfirmed his right to the region in the Treaty of Amritsar. The local leader, Gauhar 
‘Aman took the land back from the Dogra ruler in mid eighteen fifties’, With the death 
of Gauhar, the British once again managed to capture the area. This time, the British 
decided to make Gilgit a Political Agency. The Agency was nominally linked to the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir, but actually the British enjoyed more administrative influence 
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than the Dogras”*. After the creation of the North-West Frontier Province in 1901, its 
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Governor was assigned the administration of this area, However, only few days before 
independence and after referendum in the North-West Frontier, Patel, as the head of the 
States Department in the Interim Government, entrusted its control to Hari Singh, the 
‘Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir’. 

The decision of Patel was opposed by the local population and when Hari Singh 
decided to accede to India, they resented it. When Hari Singh sent his nominee, Brigadier 
Ghansara Singh as Governor, to take charge of the administrative responsibilities of 
Gilgit, the local Muslim population, with all their attachment for Pakistan, decided to 
oppose it through armed resistance. Gilgit Scouts and the civil servants, majority being 
local Muslims, urged the local population to join them in their resistance against the 
Dogra forces™, The Muslim soldiers in the Kashmir State Forces at Gilgit also revolted 
against the Maharaja and joined hands with the indigenous Muslim population. Dogra 
forces were defeated and Ghansara Singh was arrested. The local people hoisted 
Pakistani flag on November 2, 1947, 

‘The same day Mehtar of Chitral announced his accession to Pakistan and two 
days later Mirs of Hunza and Nagar also decided to accede to Pakistan*. A few weeks 
later, Baltistan also opted to join Pakistan. Later on, the Raja of Punyial and the ruler of 
Chilas too revolted against the Maharaja because of savage repression of Muslims and 
announced the accession of their states to Pakistan. The newly emerged Muslim 
leadership in the region requested the Government of Pakistan to send its representative 
to take over the administrative charge of the region“. The Government of Pakistan 
immediately deputed Sardar Alam Khan as it representative, who took over the 


administration of the liberated Northern Areas on November 16, 1947". Later, Jinnah 
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decided to directly look after the affairs of the region and according to an order of the 
Governor-General in Council and the Political Resident in the Council on April 6, 1948, 
the Political Resident in the North-West Frontier Province was directed to act as Agent to 
the Governor-General for the Gilgit Agency including the states in the Agency. In 
January 1949 the United Nations accepted the control of Pakistan over Northern Areas 
under the Indo-Pakistan ceasefire agreement". 

Accession of States was just one problem, Jinnah had to face so many others; one 
of them being politics at central and provincial levels. Jinnah's role in politics is the 


subject matter of the next chapter. 
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Chapter 4: Politics 


There was a general perception that the political role of Jinnah was likely to come 
to an end with the achievement of his party’s ultimate political objective: the creation of 
Pakistan and also due to his decision to take charge of the office of Governor-General 
would make him act beyond politics, However, one must not forget that apart from being, 
Governor-General, Jinnah was the only leader who enjoyed unchallenged trust, respect 
and command over an overwhelming majority of the people of Pakistan, They had given 
him the mandate to make decisions about their political future and always looked towards 
him for the solution of their political problems. ‘To them, he was not only the Governor- 
General but also their “Quaid-i-Azam”, The Provisional Constitution of Pakistan also 


legally entitled him as Governor-General to interfere in the political matters. Fully aware 





of his political responsibilities, Jinnah, on many occasions, publicly took stance on 
different political issues and invariably his advice was considered decisive. Apart from a 
couple of small instances!, the political affairs at the centre rolled smoothly, His guidance 
was always sought in determining the future role of All India Muslim League. 

Jinnah knew that All India Muslim League, which had led the freedom movement 
for the Muslims of South Asia, had to play a new role after the independence’, Its role as 
an opposition organization demanding rights for a minority community from the British 
Government was over and now it was ready to play the role of a ruling party, The 
organization needed to be transformed from a movement into a political party. However, 
the leadership of the party, including Jinnah, had to fight the battle of survival of their 
newly established state and thus could not find time to work for its restructuring, They 


could pay attention to the party matters only if more immediate problems the state was 
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facing including the rehabilitation of the refugees subsided, and that did not happen 
almost by the end of the year 1947. 

- ‘The meeting, which proved to be the last meeting of All India Muslim League, 
was presided by Jinnah in Karachi on December 14-15, 1947. The meeting was attended 
by three hundred councilors out of the total of four hundred and seventy five councilors, 
one hundred and sixty of whom had come from India®, In his presidential address Jinnah 
stated that though Muslim League had “achieved and established Pakistan”, yet the 
members of the party must understand that the country was not achieved “for the League” 
or'its leaders, “but for the masses”. 

Jinnah and the other party leaders by then were convinced that due to separation 
of India and Pakistan, the Muslims in the two Dominions were faced with entirely 
different situations and it was therefore essential for the Indian Muslims to form their 
own independent policies. Operation of a single Muslim organization for both the 
Dominions would be impracticable and improper®, Liaquat presented the most important 
resolution in the meeting suggesting the bifurcation of All India Muslim League into two 
organizations, one each for India® and Pakistan’. Heated debates on the resolution took 
place in two separate sessions, both of which were held in camera. The house was 
divided into three major groups*, Finally, Jinnah himself participated in the debate and 
favoured the resolution. His arguments changed the opinion of many and ultimately the 
resolution was passed while only ten members including Suhrawardhy and Mian 
Iftikharuddin voted against the resolution’. 

‘The new party in Pakistan was named Pakistan Muslim League while the one in 


India was to be called Indian Union Muslim League. Liaquat was appointed the convener 
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of Pakistan Muslim League and Muhammad Ismail, as the convener of Indian Union 
Muslim League with the task to convene meetings of the new organizations as soon as 
possible'®. An ad hoc committee consisting of three representatives each from both the 
parties was assigned the task to divide assets and liabilities of All India Muslim League. 
‘The Central parliamentary board was allowed to work till both the new organizations had 
set up their own boards", 

Liaquat worked on the constitution of Pakistan Muslim League and managed to 
come up with its draft in a couple of months, The draft after being vetted by an eleven 
member committee was presented before the Council of Pakistan Muslim League, which 
met in February 21-25, 1948, The draft Constitution which was accepted by the Council 
was more or less based on the pre-independence structure of the party, The party was to 
have a Council representing its various units, a Working Committee, a Parliamentary 
Party, a Parliamentary Board and other office-bearers!”, 

The Parliamentary Board had the powers to control the central and provincial 
parliamentary parties. The Working Committee consisting of twenty one members was to 
look after matters of immediate concern, The Council could review the decisions of the 
Working Committee and adopt resolutions on policy matters. Out of the total of four 
hundred and sixty five members" of the party hundred and eighty were to be taken from 
East Bengal, hundred and fifty from West Punjab, fifty from Sind, forty from North-West 
Frontier Province, twenty from Baluchistan and ten were to be the nominees of the 
President, The party was to have provincial, district and city chapters and every Muslim 
national of Pakistan, who was eighteen or above was eligible to become the member of 


the party". 
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‘The only change, but a fundamental one, made in the constitution of Pakistan 
Muslim League that distinguished it from the constitution of All India Muslim League 
was that no cabinet member or a government servant was entitled to hold an executive 
office in the party simultaneously. During the debate on the issue Pir Sahib of Manki 
Sharif moved a resolution demanding exception for Jinnah to hold the office of the 
president of the party along side being the Governor-General of the Dominion. Jinnah 
‘was not ready in favour of such an exception for him and stepped down from the party's 
presidentship. He considered it totally wrong to head a political party while holding the 
office of Governor-General. To him his role as Governor-General was to safeguard the 
interests of all sections and parties in Pakistan’, 

‘When Jinnah refused to accept the office of the president of Pakistan Muslim 
League, an Organizing Committee with Chaudhry Khaliquzzaman as Chief Organizer, 
and Firoz Khan Noon and Pir of Manki Sharif as members was constituted. This 
committee wanted Jinnah to supervise the work of restructuring Pakistan Muslim 
League'®, In the beginning it appeared difficult for the Muslim League workers to 
concede to the reality that Jinnah had left the party; they were not ready to relieve him of 
his predominant role as leader of the party. They kept taking all the party matters to 
Jinnah for taking the ultimate decision'”, However, things changed with the passage of 
time and eventually they realized that the Pakistan Muslim League had to work without 
Jinnah, Khaliquzamman kept working on the enrolment of Muslim League membership 
quite successfully"*. 

‘Theoretically Jinnah respected the idea and importance of the role of opposition in 


a democratic order. To him, the opposition parties’ role was that of a “bulwark against 
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tyranny” and considered them as “good correctives for any party” in power"’. Though, 
‘except for Congress, whose all members were Hindus”, there was no opposition political 
party in the country. When Jinnah declined the post of president of Pakistan Muslim 
League, he actually wanted to maintain a fair balance between all the parties which might 
be organized in future”, However, due to the fact that the two opposition political parties, 
which were launched in the country during his tenure, were considered as a threat to the 
state and not a challenge to the government alone, Jinnah failed to practice completely 
what he wanted to do in this sphere. Yet, his sympathetic approach towards the 
opposition parties could not be totally denied, 

‘The first non-communal opposition party of Pakistan, Pakistan People’s Party, 
was launched in the second week of May 1948 with Abdul Ghaffar Khan as its President 
and GM. Syed as General Secretary. The leaders” who were in forefront of the 
organization of the party belonged to all the parts of the country and the only common 
feature among them was that they had all opposed the idea of Pakistan during the last 
days of the struggle for independence, The major objectives of the party, included full 
autonomy for all the linguistic groups; stabilization and security of Pakistan as a Union of 
Socialist Republics drawing all its authority and sanction from the people; and cultural 
relations with neighbouring states, particularly with the Indian Union”. Jinnah tried to 
keep working relations with the leaders of this party and the party was not banned till he 
was alive, 

‘The other opposition party launched in Pakistan during Jinnah’s life time was the 
Communist Party of Pakistan. The party was basically an extension of the Communist 


organizations functioning in different parts of the world with the basic agenda of 
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promoting Communism sponsored by the Soviet Unions. The decision to launch this 
party in Pakistan was taken by Communist Party of India which also asked the 
communist minded Indian Muslims to migrate to Pakistan”. In order to gain quick 
popularity in Pakistan, the leadership of the party missed no opportunity to incite labour 
to disorder by exploiting their grievances. There was a proposal in the government circles 
to stop the undesirable activities of the Communist Party by banning the organization”*. 
However, no decision was taken till the time Jinnah was in office of the Governor- 
General, The party was later on formally banned in 1954. 

Besides looking into the affairs of the politics at the national level, Jinnah also 
had to deal with the affairs of the areas which were directly under the control of the 
Federal Government. Under the British regime the Tribal Areas adjoining the North-West 
Frontier Province, the Punjab and Baluchistan were grouped into five agencies. Though 
the Tribal Areas had their independent status and were ruled by local Jirgas, yet they had 
signed around a hundred and fifty treaties with the Government of British India”. Under 
these treaties the tribes agreed not to disturb the peace of the neighboring territories and 
show good behaviour, in lieu of subsidies and grants received by Maliks from the British. 
‘The tribal jirgas were by no means running completely independent governments and the 
British Government had appointed political agents in the agencies with the responsibility 
to maintain law and order. The British had also maintained a number of forts and military 
outposts in the Tribal Areas”. 

‘According to the Indian Independence Act all the treaties and agreements signed 
between the British Government and the tribesmen were to be abrogated with effect from 


‘August 15, 1947 from the constitutional point of view. The Tribal Areas became 


altogether independent and it was left to the tribesmen to decide their future by signing 
fresh arrangements with the new Government, Till the time the new agreements were 
signed, the areas were to be run by standstill agreements”, 

Jinnah knew that one of the chief characteristics of the tribal people was that they 
always loved freedom and were uncomfortable under the control of a non-Muslim power. 
Muslim League gave due consideration to this factor while formulating its policy towards 
the Tribal Areas, Tribal people were assured that Pakistan was a Muslim state. It would 
have an essentially positive attitude towards its tribal Muslim brothers with no desire to 
interfere in their internal affairs and would sincerely assist them in launching the schemes 
for economic development and advancement in education and health’'. The policy paid 
off and the people of the tribal areas showed their vehement support to Muslim League's 
movement for the creation of Pakistan. 

Jinnah highly appreciated the moral support given by the tribal people to the 
Pakistan Movement and expected their “active support ‘and sympathy” to the “Muslim 
State” in the times to come and join hands with the Government of Pakistan in “setting up 
a truly democratic Islamic State”. He assured them that the Government of Pakistan was 
not at all interested in interfering with the “traditional independence of the Tribal Areas” 
He made a commitment with them that the Government of Pakistan would continue to 
honour all the “treaties, agreements and allowances” to the tribesmen until the 
representatives of the Tribal Areas and the Government of Pakistan negotiated new 
agreements”. 

‘After the creation of Pakistan, Jinnah assigned Cunningham to take an extra 


responsibility to work as Governor-General’s Agent for the Tribal Areas, with the task to 
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establish friendly relations between the Government of Pakistan and the Tribal Areas”, 
Cunningham, who was obliged to work directly and report to the Governor-General, read 
the situation carefully and on the advice of Jinnah immediately started negotiations with 
the Tribal Jirgas so that he could have an idea of their views. He soon came to know 
that all the tribes except the followers of Faqir of Ipi were sympathetic towards the 
Muslim State of Pakistan’’, The Faqir of Ipi, however, declared Pakistan as the new 
enemy and was trying to stir up things by planning something awful. The Government of 
Pakistan, on the advice of Cunningham, instead of using force against the Faqir of Ipi, 
decided to pardon him for all his past misdeeds and gave him amnesty. Although this 
unexpected act did not change the mindset of Faqir of Ipi and his associates, the move 
was appreciated by the general public of the Tribal Areas, who considered it as a “fair 
offer of friendship by Pakistan”™*, 

By November 1947, the political agents of the tribal agencies managed to secure 
agreements from the tribal Maliks declaring that they were “part of Pakistan” and that 
they would do their best to help Pakistan, if called upon by the Government of Pakistan 
in case of need. They also promised to “remain peaceful and law abiding” and would 
maintain friendly relations with the Government and the people of the settled districts. 
However, they urged Pakistan to maintain the benefits they were already receiving and 
undertake not to interfere in their internal affairs being already governed by the internal 
agreements of the tribes” 

Having known that the people of tribal areas had a soft comer for Pakistan, the 
Government of Pakistan wanted to do something good to make them realize that a 


friendly Government has taken over the charge. Cunningham knew that the tribesmen 
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were not happy with the presence of 2 large military force in their areas during the British 
rule, which resulted in many clashes between the two™’. As a confidence building 
measure, he advised the Central Government to bring an end to the forward frontier 
policy by withdrawing regular forces from the North-West and allow their own tribesmen 
for guarding the frontier”. Cunningham also suggested to bring the people of the tribal 
areas into the main stream by giving them employment outside their own areas especially 
in army, He anticipated that this would “give them work, discipline and pension at the 
end”, 

‘The Government of Pakistan accepted his advice and announced the withdrawal 
of all the regular troops from Waziristan. However, it was decided to retain Scouts, 
composed of Pashtoons from outside Waziristan. The main duty of the Scouts was to play 
the role of police against the trouble makers and secure cooperation of all the sane 
elements of the tribes". The regular troops were duly withdrawn from Waziristan by the 
end of December 1947, The process was so smooth that Cunningham considered it as the 
most peaceful withdrawal of troops in the last thirty five years history of the North-West 
Frontier”. 

‘After the withdrawal of regular forces from Waziristan, Fagir of Ipi lost « good 
deal of his appeal. Majority of the tribesmen, who now began to consider Pakistan as 
their own country, took no interest in listening to the anti Pakistan propaganda by Faqir 
of Ipi, His idea of becoming the “Badshah of Waziristan” was now openly rejected by 
most of the people of tribal areas and thus his following was confined to a very small 


section. In order to decrease his influence further, Cunningham proposed for him amnesty 
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and permission to settle down in his old village in the Tochi Valley or its surroundings 
provided he refrained from any offence against Pakistan®. 

Jinnah was satisfied with the role Cunningham was playing in the tribal areas and 
‘was sure that within a couple of years the tribal areas would prove to be a “paying 
proposition” for Pakistan’. For achieving this goal, he kept on maintaining the 
confidence of the people of tribal areas. He assured them that the Government of Pakistan 
would enhance its good relations with the tribesmen and that they would be consulted in 
the future policy planning for the area**. 

Jinnah also decided to keep a close contact with the tribal people. On his advice, 
Liaquat visited tribal areas in January 1948 and met people of different tribes, He was 
given a remarkable reception by the local tribesmen“, During his visit to the North-West 
Frontier Province in April 1948, Jinnah invited Afridi, Shinwari, Mohmand, Waziri, 
Mahsud and Orakzai Maliks to the Government House so that he could share his views 
with them, The Maliks of all the tribes enthusiastically welcomed Jinnah. They 
appreciated his policy towards tribal areas. However, they requested Jinnah that in case 
of any reforms to be introduced by the Government of Pakistan, the final authority would 
be the Tribal Council or Jirga and that the area should be as usually governed under tribal 
customs and laws. They also requested Jinnah to provide the tribesmen an access to 
education, hospitals and other facilities which the other Pakistani inhabitants were 
enjoying”. 

In his address to the tribal chiefs, Jinnah thanked the tribal leaders for their 
support during the Pakistan Movement, showed his confidence in them and desired that 


they would keep giving him their “fullest support” and would not “lag behind any other 
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individual or part of Pakistan”. He once again made it clear that Pakistan had no desire to 
“unduly interfere” in their “internal freedom”. He assured them that Pakistan would 
continue to help them in making them self reliant, self sufficient and “self respecting 
citizens”. He further committed that Pakistan would, of course, provide them 
“educational, social and economic uplift” so that they were not left as “dependent on 
annual doles”. He also promised to give them their share in the civil and military services 
of Pakistan", The policy of Jinnah paid off and the relationship between the central 
government and the tribal areas kept on improving day by day. 

The biggest challenge Jinnah had to face regarding the political problems in the 
country was the emerging rifts between the local leaders in almost all the provinces of the 
country. In fact, the concept of centralization of power was inherited by the Government 
of Pakistan from the British at the time of creation of the country, The British as a foreign 
power needed centralization of authority to rule an empire as big as India, with all its 
diversified political traditions, To preserve final British authority concerning the security 
of the country as a whole, central authority was maintained. Although the British 
apparently started working on the concept of provincial autonomy since 1919, the system 
of Diarchy practically left all the powers in the hands of the Central Government. More 
powers were again allocated to the provinces in the Act of 1935, Nevertheless, a detailed 
study of the Act would show that too much of the overriding powers were reserved for 
the Centre, The provinces had been earmarked a definite area within which they could 
work without interference from the centre”, The control of the Centre over the Provinces 
could be extended further by declaring emergency under the provisions of section 92 in 


the Act. Prominent Indian leaders including Jinnah and Nehru criticized the centralization 
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of power in the Act of 1935, which they considered provided the provinces just two per 
cent of autonomy and ninety eight per cent of protection. 

Jinnah always pleaded a federation with most of the powers reserved for the 
provinces, In his famous fourteen points, Jinnah demanded federal form of government in 
India providing as much autonomy to the provinces as possible, Even in Muslim 
League’s demand for separate states for the Muslims in India in their annual session held 
at Minto Park Lahore from March 22 to 24, 1940 a loose centre was envisaged. As late as 
in the last week of July 1947, Jinnah condemned all the rumours that he or any other 
prominent leader of the Muslim League was directly or indirectly trying to force the 
members of the Punjab or Bengal legislative bodies to elect leaders of their choice, He 
made it clear that in the selection of provincial party leaders, Center would not interfere 
and their elections would be entirely the responsibility of the provincial legislatures. The 
provinces were entitled to “freely and fairly choose their leaders, whom they consider 
best”*", 

However, when Pakistan got independence, the Act of 1935 with certain 
amendments was enforced as a Provisional Constitution for the Dominion, According to 
the document the distribution of powers between the Center and the provinces were 
mainly retained on the pre-independence pattern with a few modifications. It retained the 
federal form of government with most of the powers reserved for the centre and also for a 
trend to transfer power in favour of the central government, There were federal”, 
provincial” and the concurrent™ legislative lists. While both the federal and provincial 
legislatures were allowed to legislate on their respective lists, both had powers to legislate 


‘on the subjects mentioned in the concurrent list. However, the federal laws could overrule 
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the provincial laws in the concurrent list. Furthermore, if two or more provinces called 
for as in case of emergency in the country, the federal legislature was also entitled on the 
subjects included in the provincial list™. 

To add to the legislative powers that the centre possessed, the Interim 
Constitution also provided for a huge executive authority to the office of the Governor- 
General. Almost all the powers of the Governor-General under the Act of 1935 were 
retained in the document. It gave Governor-General the powers to issue a proclamation 
declaring that a grave emergency had arisen or existed in Pakistan® and to exercise 
overall control over the Provincial Governors with respect to the choosing and 
summoning and the dismissal of Ministers*”, On July 16, 1948, Jinnah, acting under the 
extraordinary powers of the Independence Act, inserted a new section (92-A) into the 
Act. This gave Governor-General the power to direct the Governor of any province to 
assume on behalf of the Governor-General all or any of the powers vested in or 
exercisable by any Provincial body or authority, in case of grave emergency. This meant 
that the Government of the province could not be carried on in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act®. In such circumstances the federal government was to exercise 
control in the provinces through its officers and the provinces were required to ensure the 
administration of federal laws”, 

The Governor-General also had the power to turn down the Bill passed by the 
legislative assembly of a province. In case if a Governor withheld his assent to a Bill 
passed by the Provincial Legislative Assembly, the Governor was required to reserve the 
Bill for due consideration of the Governor-General. The Governor-General could either 


declare that he assented to the Bill or that he withheld his assent to the Bill. The 
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Governor-General could also direct the Governor to return the Bill to the Provincial 
Legislative Assembly for their reconsideration®, The Governor-General was authorized 
to give grants in aid to the needy provinces“. It was the duty of the provinces to collect 
and retain revenues on federal estate and succession duties, stamp duties, terminal tax, 
and taxes on railway fares and freights while their share in the federal tax was fixed®. 

All the above mentioned powers given to the central government especially to the 
office of Governor-General by the Provisional Constitution gave legal justification to 
Jinnah to interfere in the affairs of the provinces. The extraordinary situation Pakistan 
‘was facing at that time demanded something special from Jinnah and his colleagues 
holding positions at centre to save the country and avert an early collapse. The 
aggravation of hostilities from India and acute financial crisis the country was facing, 
also compelled the centre to extract more financial resources and to establish Center's 
authority over the provinces, The Provincial politicians instead of helping the Central 
Government to resettle the refugees had been acting in a short sighted and selfish manner 
and fighting with one another over petty issues; the only person whose advice they were 
ready to listen was of Jinnah. This state of affairs compelled Jinnah to interfere in the 
provincial matters against all his theoretical beliefs. 

Jinnah was kept informed of the activities of provinces through the Governors, the 
agents of central government in the provinces. The British tradition of the Governors 
writing fortnightly letters to the Governor-General, initiated by Linlithgow, continued 
after the creation of Pakistan. In these letters the Governors recorded their comments 
about the events that took place in their respective province pertaining to law and order, 


administration and politics. The reports were confidential and were directly sent to Jinnah 
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on every first and fifteenth day of the month, unless abnormal circumstances required an 
intermediate report. The Governors, with the exception of Bourne also presided over the 
meetings of the cabinet®. 

In view of his vital position, Jinnah tried to appoint his trusted persons as the 
Governors of the four provinces and Agent of Governor-General in Baluchistan. He 
started negotiating the selection of the Governors with Mountbatten as early as in July 
19475". He managed to get his first choices for the provinces of West Punjab, North-West 
Frontier Province and Sind where Francis Mudie, George Cunningham® and Ghulam 
Hussain Hidayatullah” were respectively appointed”, In case of East Bengal and 
Baluchistan Jinnah could not get his first choice”? and ultimately Fredrick Bourne was 
appointed as the Governor of Bengal and Geoffrey Prior as the Agent of Governor- 
General in Baluchistan. 

The appointment of British officers as the heads of four out of five provinces in 
Pakistan especially at a time when the Governors were to play an important role, was 
disliked by many in Pakistan. The criticism became more vehement as most of the British 
officers, who assumed the responsibility of the Governors in the different provinces of 
Pakistan, discussed the matter with Mountbatten before giving their final commitment”, 
When the members of the Legislative assembly brought this issue on the floor of the 
house, Liaquat defended the decision and said that the country needed “experienced men” 
and thus “employed a few Englishmen on temporary basis””*, Liaquat had a point as the 
Congress who had much better trained politicians in their party as compared to the 
Muslim League had also secured services of British Governors including John Colville 


and Archibald Nye as Governors of Bombay and Madras respectively, owing to the same 
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kind of limitation”’. Perhaps, Jinnah only relied on those British officials who were 
personally known to him and were enjoying his confidence”, 

Ofall the provinces that became part of Pakistan at the time of independence the 
most difficult to deal with was North-West Frontier Province. The province had anti- 
Pakistan Congress Government in office, which was dismissed by the Governor on the 
instructions of Jinnah within a week after the creation of Pakistan, To understand the 
logic behind taking such a decision, so early in the life of the country, despite a provincial 
government having overwhelming majority in the house, one needs to explore the 
political history of the province before the creation of Pakistan. 

It was on November 9, 1901 that British created North-West Frontier Province by 
separating five districts and five political agencies from the Punjab”. The province was 
yet not enjoying complete political freedom till the constitutional reforms were 
introduced in 1932, Although Jinnah was in favour of introducing reforms in North-West 
Frontier Province at par with the other provinces of British India, yet he could not eam 
much following for Muslim League in the province. Once the reforms were introduced, 
Jinnah tried his utmost to organize Muslim League in North-West Frontier Province, He 
visited Peshawar” in 1936 and tried to win the support of people but without much 
success, 

The major reason for the failure of Jinnah in getting popularity in North-West 
Frontier Province was the presence of Khudai Khidmatgars. Khudai Khidmatgars under 
the leadership of Abdul Ghaffar Khan had already earned popularity amongst the masses 
due to their social reforms programme. Furthermore, Khudai Khidmatgars had entered. 


into a political alliance with the Congress and decided to contest elections from their 
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platform”, The obvious result of the elections of 1936-37 was the formation of Congress 
Government in the province. The Muslim League formed a collation Government during 
the war, but only after the Congress had decided to quit the power. 

Jinnah continued his efforts and once again visited North-West Frontier Province 
in 1945. Consequently the Muslim League did gain some popularity in the province 
before the elections of 1946 and managed to win over some eminent leaders of the 
Congress including Abdul Qaiyum Khan, However, the party had yet to gain the popular 
support mainly because it was not effectively organized in the province as in other 
Muslim majority provinces", Whereas the Congress effectively used Government 
resources to distribute sugar, cloth, kerosene oil, grain and other amenities as well as 
licenses for guns and pistols in order to gain favour of the masses". Consequently North- 
‘West Frontier Province remained the only province in which the Muslim League could 
not manage to win majority of the Muslim seats, the Congress once again formed 
Government with Dr. Khan Sahib as Chief Minister. 

One thing one ought to understand here is that the people of North-West Frontier 
Province were least bothered about the ideology of Congress and its political agenda at 
the national level. They supported the party because they were impressed by the local 
leadership dominated by Khudai Khidmatgars. This became evident when Nehru toured 
the province in mid October 1946. In spite of the fact that Congress was in power in the 
province, he was greeted with black flags and slogans of “Go back” at Peshawar airport™. 
Throughout his tour he had to face hostile demonstration, which made him realize that 


people of this province actually did not like the central Congress leadership" 
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In the beginning of 1947 when the people started realizing that the pivotal issue in 
the politics between the Congress and the Muslim League was United India verses the 
creation of Pakistan, the politics of the province took a new tum, The Muslim League 
started Civil Disobedience Movement against the Congress Ministry and demanded fresh 
elections in the province so that truly a people's representative government could be 
installed. All this created an embarrassing position for the Congress Government. Yet, its 
leaders were not ready to concede to the popular demand and kept claiming that any form 
of elections or even referendum would be a gross injustice, since the last elections had 
proved conclusively that the Frontier was solidly against Pakistan", To crush the 
movement the Congress Government curtailed the civil rights and arrested prominent 
Muslim Leaguers. 

The chain of events even made the British think of holding fresh elections in the 
Province, The newly arrived Governor of North-West Frontier Province, Sir Olaf Caroe, 
suggested in April that only fresh elections could resolve the acute political crises in the 
province’, Mountbatten visited the province and witnessed with his own eyes Muslim 
League's popularity on a massive rise. On his arrival at Peshawar, he was greeted by an 
enormous demonstration of around seventy thousand Muslim Leaguers. He began to 
consider the option of fresh elections seriously”. However, due to some technical 
difficulties it was finally decided that a referendum would be held in the province to 
determine the wishes of the people whether they wanted to join Pakistan or India™’. The 
same solution was announced in the June 3 Plan. 

Khudai Khidmatgar leadership was not ready to accept the plan and started 


demanding for a third option of an independent Pakhtunistan in the referendum. Although 
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Khudai Khidmatgar’s proposal was by all means contrary to the June 3 Plan, and Nehru 
himself through a written request to Mountbatten was against the provinces to opt for 
independence, the Congress encouraged and supported the demand”, Under these 
circumstances Jinnah invited Abdul Ghaffar Khan to his residence to discuss the issue, 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan put three conditions” before Jinnah for showing his willingness to 
join Pakistan but Jinnah asked him first to join Pakistan and then to settle the other issues 
on the platform of the Constituent Assembly of the new state’, However, Khudai 
Khidmatgars rejected the proposal and decided to boycott the referendum”, They also 
passed a resolution on June 21, declaring the establishment of a Pashtoon state as their 
ultimate goal where they would frame a constitution on the basis of Islamic concept of 
democracy, equality and social justice”, Abdul Ghaffar Khan in a public statement of 
June 24, clearly stated that his party struggled for the freedom of India and Pashtoons 
would not accept anything short of complete freedom™*. 

Jinnah aptly pronounced Khudai Khidmatgar’s decision to boycott the referendum 
as a “new stunt” and considered it as the violation of June 3 Plan on the part of the 
Congress. He appealed to Pashtoon Muslims to vote for Pakistan as they were Muslims 
first and Pashtoon later’’. He was confident that the people would vote “to join the 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly” in the referendum”. Other Muslim League leaders also 
mustered their efforts to convince the electorate of the Province to cast their vote in 
favour of Pakistan. While pleading their case, they told the people that their province 
would only prosper if it became the part of future Pakistan”. Pakistan was supposed to be 


the fort of Islam by the common masses of the sub-continent; therefore, they were 
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convinced that voting for Pakistan would mean they are voting for Islam that was indeed, 
deep rooted in the lives of the Pashtoon Muslims”. 

Referendum in the North-West Frontier Province took place from July 6 to July 
17. The Congress government in the province tried their best to show the boycott and 
prove to the world as the majority of the people of the province were behind them”. 
However, the result of the referendum announced on July 20 proved that the people’s 
support was with Pakistan. Out of 292,118 voters who polled their votes, 289,244 
(09.02%) voted to join Pakistan while only 2874 (0.98%) voted in favour of joining 
India", Furthermore, the votes casted in favour of Pakistan were 50.48% of the total 
572,980 registered votes, Khudai Khidmatgars could not even claim that all those who 
remained absent from polling were their supporters as in the election of 1946 the total 
turnout was 63%, The results clearly depicted that the people’s verdict in favour of 
Jinnah and the Muslim League, 

Jinnah said that the decision of an “absolute majority of the Pashtoons” to join 
Pakistan brought “considerable satisfaction” for the Muslims of the region, He again 
promised that the Pashtoons would enjoy “fullest freedom to develop their social, cultural 
and political institutions” in Pakistan and would have “the same self government as any 
other part or province of Pakistan”!°!, However, the tedious problem was that anti- 
Pakistan Congress party was still in power in the province although the people of North- 
West Frontier Province had given vote of no confidence against them during the 
referendum, League circles started demanding the dismissal of the Congress 
Government’. With the passage of time the demand became so strong that even the 


Provisional Pakistan Cabinet advised Mountbatten to dismiss the Congress Ministry and 
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induct a Muslim League Ministry or else impose Governor's rule'®’. Liaquat was 
concerned if Khan Sahib was allowed to remain in office he might declare an 
independent Pashtonistan on August 15, 1947' 

On the other hand Dr. Khan Sahib, who had earlier made a public statement on 
July 7 that he and his cabinet would resign if 31% of the total electorate would vote for 
Pakistan'®’, backed out of his promise. He said that since the referendum was not 
“honest, free and fair” and that his earlier statement was purely his personal opinion so he 
gave the power to his party “to decide whether to resign or not”. Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
described the referendum as farce and one-sided affair as Khudai Khidmatgars did not 
participate in the referendum!””. The party declined to resign since it had been already 
commanding a majority in the provincial legislature'®*. However, Khudai Khidmatgar 
leadership was ready to bargain with Jinnah provided their demands of complete 
provincial autonomy, right to secession from Pakistan, and right of contiguous Pashtoon 
areas to join the province were accepted’, Jinnah, on the other hand, was clear in his 
mind that the only proper forum to discuss and finalize these issues was the future 
Constituent Assembly of Pakistan, Hence he refused to negotiate on any such demand'"® 

Jinnah and Muslim League were looking towards the British administration to 
fulfill their promise'™ and dismiss the Congress Ministry in the province immediately 
after the referendum results were announced. However, when the people of the province 
gave their verdict in favour of Pakistan, there was reluctance on the part of Mountbatten 
to find a solution of the problem; he was using delaying tactics and avoiding to discuss 
the issue. It was only after his meeting with the Pakistan Cabinet on August 1, in which 


the latter stressed on the immediate dismissal of the Khan Sahib's Ministry’, that 
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‘Mountbatten started to consider the issue. As constitutionally he was not prone to reject 
the demand of Pakistan Cabinet", he decided that the Congress Ministry should either 
resign or be dismissed; but in fact, wanted to make the change as late as possible’"*. He 
advised Jinnah and Liaquat that Lockhart be directed to dismiss the Ministry on the 
afternoon of August 11 or the morning of August 12 and the Muslim League Assembly 
party asked to form a new ministry. He promised that Lockhart would take precautionary 
measures to control against any negative reaction'™*. 

Categorically speaking, it was problematic for Mountbatten to implement his 
decision against the willingness of Congress. He consulted Nehru and Patel and both of 
them advised him not to dismiss Khan Sahib’s ministry". So Mountbatten decided to 
take Listowel’s opinion. He briefed Listowel about the advice of the Pakistan Cabinet as 
well as the mindset of the Congress leadership'’’. Listowel observed that since the 
ministry in North-West Frontier Province had “suffered no defeat in Legislature” and was 
blessed with “confidence of majority of its members”, the dismissal of the Ministry could 
be deemed as “unconstitutional”. So, Listowel proposed to “leave the problem to be 
resolved after August 15” and avoid to take any action that would displease the Congress, 
‘Anyhow, Listowel kept one door open by deciding that Jinnah’s handpicked Governor of 
North-West Frontier Province, Cunningham, would take over the charge before August 
15 and if he would find that there was no other alternative left but to dissolve the 
Ministry then he would be entitled to do that''*. Finally it was on August 10, that 
Mounbatten informed Liaquat about Listowel’s decision and told him that the matter 


ought to be resolved in the light of the discussions between Jinnah and Cunningham’, 
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Cunningham visited Karachi before taking over as the Governor of North-West 
Frontier Province in order to discuss the issue with Jinnah. He found Jinnah steadfast at 
the idea of immediate dismissal of Khan Sahib’s Ministry. Yet he managed to persuade 
Jinnah to defer action against the Congress Ministry until the transfer of power so that he 
could get time to assess the situation, Immediately after replacing Lockhart as 
Governor on August 13, Cunningham had a meeting with Khan Sahib. He warned Khan 
Sahib that his Government would be dismissed if he did not cooperate with the new state. 
Khan Sahib promised that he would cooperate with the Government of Pakistan till he 
remained in the ministry and told him that he had no intentions of making any declaration 
about independent Pashtonistan. He was also ready to pull down the Congress flag from 
his residence after the creation of Pakistan. He said that he and his cabinet colleagues 
would give resignations if they found themselves unable to support the Government of 
Pakistan and that if Jinnah dismissed his Ministry they would accept the decision without 
hesitation or creating any trouble". 

Regardless of legal and moral desire of Jinnah and the Muslim League, Khan 
Sahib's Government continued functioning in the province even after the creation of 
Pakistan, They gave no impression that Khudai Khidmatgars had changed their mind and 
accepted Pakistan as a sovereign state. On the contrary, the Muslim League leadership 
got the impression that the party continued to indulge itself in activities, which made it 
further controversial. Some even believed that Khan Sahib refused to take the oath of 
loyalty to Pakistan’, Even if it is not true, at least it is an established fact that Khan 
Sahib and his party had serious ideological differences with the Muslim League and they 


had established links with both India and Afghanistan. It is also a fact that it was 
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seventeen days after the creation of Pakistan that in a meeting at Sardaryab the party 
expressed its loyalty to Pakistan’, 

Moreover, Khudai Khimatgars boycotted fimctions and ceremonies held in 
different cities and towns of North-West Frontier Province to celebrate the birth of the 
Dominion. Even Khan Sahib and his cabinet members were absent from the official flag- 
hoisting ceremony that was held at Peshawar, The willful absence from the flag- 
hoisting ceremony by the provincial Congress leadership was considered as an action 
designed to show disrespect “to the sovereign flag of the state”’**. A School of thought, 
however, believed that the reason to boycott the ceremonies was not disrespect for the 
flag but was to avoid a situation where League volunteers might misbehave or become 
violent”, Even if one agrees to this excuse how one could justify the role of a party in 
the Government, which had lost popular support among the masses and was afraid of its 
‘own personal safety'?”? Some independent observers also termed this as an act of 
“disloyalty to the Pakistan Government”™*. 

Unlike the British Government that had left the issue in the lurch, the Government 
of Pakistan was bound to take firm decision. Federal Cabinet in a meeting presided over 
by Liaquat on August 21 discussed the issue of the prevailing problem in North-West 
Frontier Province and decided to dissolve Khan Sahib’s Government’. Thereupon, 
Jinnah, as Governor-General of Pakistan, instructed Cunningham to dismiss the ministry, 
which he did on the same day. There is a big debate on the issue whether Jinnah had legal 
right to issue such orders or not but a good look at the sub clause 5 of clause 51 of the 
Provisional Constitution shows that the Governor-General was entitled to give Governors 


the directives for “choosing and summoning and the dismissal” of the provincial 
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ministers!°, Furthermore, it is also proven that talking about the same rule, Mountbatten 
on August 1 wrote in his personal report that he had the “legal powers” to direct the 
Governor to dismiss the Ministry and that decision could not be questioned in the 
courts", Thus the Congress Ministry was dismissed just a week after the inception of 
Pakistan and Jinnah was legally and morally obliged to get rid of the authority of anti 
Pakistan element in the province. 

Using the same clause of the Provisional Constitution, i.e. sub clause 5 of the 
clause 51, Jinnah asked Cunningham to request Abdul Qaiyum Khan, leader of the 
Muslim League parliamentary party, to form the new government. The Governor 
complied with the orders of the Governor-General on the same day. Despite the fact that 
Muslim League was a minority party in the North-West Frontier Province's assembly, 
Quiyum accepted the offer as he was assured that the Assembly was not to meet till 
March 1948, when it was to pass the Budget". This gave Qaiyum ample time to win 
over majority in the house by convincing or persuading the opposition members to join 
the treasury benches, 

‘A two men ministry consisting of Qaiyum and Abbas Khan was sworn in on 
August 22, 1947", Besides dealing with the administrative problems of the province, the 
primary task before the new government was to deal with the Khudai Khidmatgars. As 
Quiyum’s sole colleague was least interested in public business and was spending most of 
his time in his own village, the entire responsibility of the government rested on the 
shoulders of the Chief Minister. It became difficult for him to run the province single 
handedly. This forced the Chief Minister to rely mainly on a group of civil servants". 


‘The biggest strength of Qaiyum’s ministry was that it had full backing of the 
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central government and specially Jinnah", Jinnah remained in contact with Cunningham 
who continued to give him the report of all the happenings and events of the province. By 
and large, Jinnah was satisfied with the reports, which were indicating that Qaiyum was 
doing well as Chief Minister and that the internal political situation of the province was 
pretty sound’’, He was also being informed that there was a huge growth of feeling 
amongst the people in favour of Muslim League”. Cunningham was also informing 
Jinnah about the issues which could result in the unpopularity of Qaiyum Government 
like the shortage of food and civil supplies*. Jinnah after discussions with his colleagues 
at the Central Government took early action to solve the problems in order to avoid 
embarrassment for Qaiyum's government”. 

In the beginning there were reports that even after the dismissal of their 
government, Khudai Kidmatgars continued to keep the Pashtonistan issue alive'”, Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan and other Khudai Khidmatgar leaders held public meetings in which they 
used to hoist Pashtonistan flag and delivered anti Pakistan speeches. Allegedly those 
leaders were planning to create trouble in the province and receiving large monetary 
assistance ftom Pakistan's enemies'*', Qaiyum wanted strong action against them but 
Cunningham was of the view that since Khudai Khidmatgars were fast losing support 
amongst the masses they should not be given advertisement by their prosecution'*?, 

Jinnah supported Cunningham’s opinion and warned Qaiyum not to risk a clash 
with Khudai Khidmatgars without a “very good reason”. This policy of Jinnah forced 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan to change his stance and he openly declared that he or his party had 
no intentions of opposing Pakistan provided the new Constitution of Pakistan was on the 


lines congenial to them'“*, There were even rumours that there was a possibility of a 
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rapprochement between Congress and Muslim League in North-West Frontier 
Province'*®. Qaiyum was obedient to Jinnah but never felt satisfied with the policy of 
tolerance towards Khudai Khidmatgar leaders. When the Congress invited Khan brothers 
to attend Indian Muslim Conference at Lucknow, Qaiyum Khan termed them as Indian 
agents and said that he would not allow any party to exist, which would not owe 
allegiance to Pakistan’. 

The Budget session was approaching but Qaiyum still had to gain majority in the 
house. He requested Jinnah to dissolve the assembly and retain the ministry”. 
Cunningham also seconded Qaiyum’s demand". However, Jinnah was reluctant to take 
any decision in a hurry. So he asked Liaquat to discuss the issue with both the Governor 
and the Chief Minister during his visit to Peshawar". Finally, it was decided that if 
Qaiyum failed to get vote of confidence in the budget session, he would tender his 
resignation and the Governor would dissolve the assembly and hold new elections under 
‘a caretaker Government". This decision was however taken only after Qaiyum managed 
to win over the required number of opposition members and consolidated his position in 
the Assembly!" As expected, the house passed the budget and showed confidence in the 
leadership of Qaiyum. 

By February 1948, the total strength of the Congress left in the assembly was only 
ten, including the Khan brothers‘. This made Khudai Khidmatgars revise their policy 
and they openly announced their loyalty to Pakistan and decided to concentrate on their 
socio-economic programme". By mid-February 1948, there were reports that Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan would attend the session of the Constituent Assembly and take oath of 


allegiance to Pakistan’, which he actually did on February 28. In the first week of 
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March, Abdul Ghaffar Khan, speaking on the floor of the house admitted that he opposed 
the division of India but then since it was an established fact, as a “practical man”, he was 
obliged to accept partition. He further said that he never visualized an autonomous 
Pashtonistan within Pakistan and termed all such reports as “propagandist” but he wanted 
integration of all the areas inhabited by Pashtoons on this side of the Durand Line, 
naming it Pukhtunistan as the regions inhabited by Sindis, Punjabis, and Bengalis were 
called after their names'**, 

Abdul Ghaffar Khan was now ready to discuss issues with Jinnah and had a 
satisfactory meeting with him in Karachi, Jinnah decided to tour North-West Frontier 
Province from April 11, where he held private talks with Abdul Ghaffar Khan at 
Governor’s House. During the meetings Jinnah tried to persuade Abdul Ghaffar Khan to 
amalgamate Khudai Khidmatgars with Muslim League, but without any success'*. 
However, due to these meetings a visible change did occurr in the approach of Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan towards Pakistan and Jinnah. In one of the letters to Jinnah, Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan addressed him as “My dear Quaid-i-Azam” and pledged that Khudai Khidmatgars 
were willing to work for the “strengthening and safeguarding the interests of Pakistan” 
and would be ready to “make every sacrifice for this cause”, He also wrote that his party 
would not do anything that might “tend to obstruct the work of the Government” !*”. 

Besides dealing with this most outstanding political problem the province was 
facing at that time, Jinnah met people from different segments of the society during his 
ten days visit to the province. He visited various educational institutions and defence 
organizations and also addressed the people at different places. He appealed to the people 


to “fully support their government” and to be patient and give the government “a chance 
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and a reasonable time” to serve them'**. The masses enthusiastically turned up in massive 
numbers at all the venues of Jinnah’s appearance’. Taking advantage of his trip the 
provincial Muslim League recommended expansion of the Ministry by including at least 
two more ministers’. 

However, on the one hand Abdul Ghaffar Khan was negotiating a solution with 
Jinnah and on the other he indulged into some activities, which could not please Jinnah, 
In association with G. M. Syed and some other nationalist leaders, he formed Pakistan 
Peoples Party which aimed to have full autonomy for all the linguistic groups, 
stabilization of Pakistan as a union of socialist republic and cultural relations with 
neighbouring states, particularly India. They wanted to replace Muslim League, who to 
them had outlived its usefulness’. Abdul Ghaffar Khan openly stated that there was no 
difference between the Pakistan Government and the British administration as besides 
three Governors, majority of the officers holding key position were still British’, 

‘Things started getting worse when Abdul Ghaffar Khan in order to popularize the 
new party toured different parts of North-West Frontier Province. The Government 
blamed him for indulging in anti-state activities and decided to arrest him along with his 
son Abdul Wali Khan, Qazi Ataullah and Abdus Samad Achakzai. He was tried by the 
District Magistrate of Kohat under the Frontier crime Regulation, and was convicted for 
attempting to conspire with agents of Fagir of Ipi to stir up trouble in tribal areas and 
coincide with the Indian offensive movement in Kashmir. He was sentenced to three 
years rigorous imprisonment and sent to a jail in West Punjab’. This was followed by 
promulgation of North-West Frontier Province Public Safety Ordinance by the Governor. 


‘The Ordinance gave the provincial government powers to arrest a person without warrant 
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and put him to custody without judicial trial if the Government were satisfied that he had 
committed or intended to commit prejudicial activities against the Government'“*. This 
resulted in the arrest of around two hundred Khudai Khidmatgars'“*, However, there is no 
evidence available to prove Jinnah’s personal involvement in the decision to crackdown 
against Khuadai Khidmatgars. Rather, this all happened in June when Jinnah was not 
enjoying good health. 

Sind also proved to be a problematic province after the creation of Pakistan. It had 
been an overwhelming Muslim majority area for centuries but under the British rule it 
was not given the status of a province but treated as a part of Bombay Presidency. This 
caused disappointment to the Muslims of the province, who longed for independent status 
back. Muslim League had been pleading the case for giving Sind status of a full-fledged 
province since 1925. Jinnah’s opinion was no different from that of his party, He is on 
record demanding for the separation of Sind from Bombay in his famous fourteen points 
presented in 1929. He was also the member of the Sub-Committee on Sind, which 
recommended that the social and linguistic differences between the inhabitants of Sind 
and Presidency of Bombay were so grave that Sind should be advisably made a separate 
province’, Ultimately, the British Government had to accede to the demand of the 
Muslims of Sind and an independent status was given to the province on April 1, 1936", 

Another important factor that one can hardly afford to ignore in studying Sind 
politics is that being an agrarian society, both the economics and politics of Sind were 
dominated by waderas. Majority of the population consisted of Haris who had no 
‘occupancy rights and besides paying a series of illegal exactions they also had to perform 


begar for the landlord'®*, Furthermore, the Pirs and leaders of the clans had a lot of 
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impact on the politics of the province. In the 1937 elections, the stalwarts of Sind 
politics, contested and won the elections as independent candidates or from the 
platform of local political parties, including Sind Azad Party, Sind Muslim Party, Sind 
United Party, etc. When Muslim League was formally organized in Sind, a number of 
waderas, pirs etc. crossed floor in the assembly and joined the party. This, on paper, 
made the party strong and shortly the party managed to gain power in the province. 
However, the old political and personal differences continued to exist between them even 
after joining the same party!” 

The cracks began to appear within the Sind Provincial Muslim League as early as 
in 1945, GM. Syed, the leader of Muslim League in Sind, and his opponents disagreed 
on the issue of the nomination of candidates for the provincial elections. The issue was 
brought before Jinnah and the high command of Central Muslim League. However, their 
decision was not accepted by Syed and thus Jinnah had to expel him from the party'”'. 
Even then a new problem arose due to differences between Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah 
and Muhammad Ayub Khuhro over the issue of the Chief Ministership of the province, 
‘The matter was placed before Jinnah'”, whose prudence could not afford any internal 
controversy between the Muslim League leaders at that crucial time in history. Luckily 
both the leaders agreed to Jinnah’s mediatory role and abide by his decision of keeping 
‘Hidayatullah as Chief Minister of the province’. The unity among the ranks of Sind 
Muslim League helped the provincial Legislative Assembly to pass a resolution on June 
26, 1947 in favour of joining the new Constituent Assembly of Pakistan, by thirty three 


votes to twenty’, 
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Immediately before the independence there were speculations that Jinnah would 
be nominating some one of his choice as the future Chief Minister of Sind and was 
supporting one group against the other. When Jinnah came to know about it he issued a 
public statement to clarify his position. He said that he would not interfere in the 
selection of Chief Ministers and other office bearers of the provinces, as to him, it was 
the responsibility of the members of the respective Legislature to choose their own 
leader, whom they considered best, “independently, freely and fairly"”*. Jinnah upheld 
his promise and Khuhro, who enjoyed the majority in the Sind Assembly formed the 
government. 

Sind was the only province where Jinnah decided to appoint a local Governor and 
nominated Hidayatullah for the position. One thing that Jinnah ignored in doing so was 
that both Hidayatullah and Khubro were not in good terms with each other. It was 
difficult for the two to work together as Governor and Chief Minister. Hidayatullah, who 
enjoyed the executive power of the province for the last seven years as Chief Minister 
was not ready to share authority while Khuhro thought that now it was his tum to rule the 
province. The obvious result was that the differences started emerging between the two 
soon after independence. However, both of them relied on Jinnah; they would refer their 
differences to him and honour his decisions‘. 

After the creation of Pakistan, Sindi nationalist group under the leadership of 
GM. Syed started propaganda that the new set up had brought miseries for the people of 
Sind as then they would have to “face the Punjabi bureaucracy and soldiery and the mind 
of UP”!””. They demanded that Sindi should be given the status of a national language 
and made the sole official language of Sind'”*. Their propaganda had an impact even on 


the Muslim League Assembly party as most of them felt that their province was being 
ignored. They were also concer that their province had “no representative in the 
Pakistan Central Government” and “no voice” in shaping policies of the Government", 
‘They also insisted that since their interests had “seriously suffered for almost a century in 
services, in agriculture and in commerce”, the people of Sind should be given more jobs 
in the centre'™. The Muslim Leaguers from Sind contacted Jinnah and asked him to help 
their province getting its due representation in the central government and an “equal 
voice” for all units in the federation'**. 

However, Sind Government, in the beginning had good and positive relations 
with the Federal Government as well as with the rest of the provinces. When the Federal 
Government asked for three hundred and fifty millions of cash as a loan for payments of 
salaries and meet other government expenses, Khuhro and his cabinet immediately 
conceded to the request of the centre", To solve certain issues faced by the province, 
Sind Central Peace Board formulated four sub committees, one each for protection of 
minorities, rehabilitation of refugees, organizing peace propaganda and planning peace 
measures in general'™, Jinnah personally appreciated the efforts of the Sind government 
and described Khuhro an able administrator, who had controlled the situation effectively 
in Sind in abnormal conditions, Jinnah commended Khuhro as “the most efficient 
Minister” he had ever seen'**, 

However, Khuhro and his government faced an awkward situation when on 
January 6, 1948, a violent mob attacked Hindus and Sikhs in Karachi. Their shops in the 
city were plundered and some of the Hindus and Sikh refugees, who were waiting to 
board a ship to take them to Bombay, were killed. Khuhro promptly responded to the 
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challenge and demonstrated his administrative skill. He first tried to crush the rioters by 
using police force but when he found that it was beyond police’s capacity to control the 
violence he called for army and suppressed the tumult in two days'™*, Jinnah appreciated 
Khuhro for taking a prompt and effective action to restore order'™” 

The relations between Sind and Federal Government faced a set back when 
Khuhro refused to accept refugees from the Punjab, which he thought were beyond the 
capacity of his province. In the beginning, both Government and people of Sind warmly 
welcomed the refugees. They thought that Sind had acted as the gateway of Islam in India 
likewise it would now act as the gateway of Pakistan in the same way'™*. However, when 
the reflugees began to dominate the jobs in all the sectors including statecraft, finance, 
banking, commerce, industry, science and technology, the Sindis were alarmed and 
thought they were going to be neglected’. They were reluctant to assimilate the 
immigrants into Sindi society. Khuhro and other leaders of Sind started thinking about 
the future of politics, economy and society of Sind, in case “locals” were domineered by 
the “outsiders” in the province’. 

The major difference between Sind Government and the Federal Government 
emerged when the Federal Cabinet under the chairmanship of Jinnah, after discussing 
different options, finally decided to make Karachi as the capital of Pakistan on January 1, 
1948, Though a committee consisting of the ministers for Commerce, Finance, 
Communication and Interior was appointed to work out details of the scheme and place 
its recommendations before the Cabinet in due course, yet actually the decision was 


already made; Karachi was soon to become “a centrally administered area", 
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While taking the decision, Jinnah and his team had the impression that Sind 
Government would welcome the idea as they themselves had accepted it in the past. As 
back as June 12, 1947 a ministerial delegation from Sind had met Jinnah and assured him 
that the Sind Government would provide the required facilities for the Federal 
Government and even offered to shift the provincial capital to Hyderabad in case the 
exigencies of the Federal Government in Karachi so demanded”. Moreover, after the 
creation of Pakistan, Sind Government and people showed great generosity and opened 
their doors and their hearts to the personnel of the new Central Government. They not 
only gave away the Governor House and the Assembly building to the Federal 
Government, but also vacated its offices and allowed Federal Government to use them. 
The Provincial Government Offices were shifted to Military Barracks known as Napier 
Barracks’. Jinnah warmly praised and thanked Sind Government for the cooperation 
and the facilities they had provided to the Federal Government'™*. 

However, Sind Government had something different in its mind. In fact, they 
wanted to offer Karachi as capital to the Federal Government only on temporary basis 
and wanted them to shift the capital to another place, as and when it was constructed. 
Khuhro had in his mind the model of British Viceroy having his temporary capital at 
Calcutta till new capital city at Delhi became ready for occupation, and yet the 
administration remained in the hands of the Governor of Bengal for all that long period of 
about a century'**. When the idea of the take over of Karachi was first presented, Khuhro 
openly opposed it on the basis that Sind Provincial Government did not have enough 
funds or resources to change its capital with the result Sind would become a deficit 
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province’, He informed the Federal Government that Sind was keen to retain Karachi 
“under provincial contro!”!””. 

Khuhro did not mean to annoy Jinnah. He only wanted to plead the case of Sind 
in the best possible way. In a letter to Jinnah, he categorically stated that the impression 
being created at Center that Sind Government considered Pakistan Government as an 
alien was wrong. He further clarified that Sind Government regarded itself as a part of 
Pakistan and would not discriminate between Federal Government and Sind Government 
in extending its cooperation. However, he tried to convince Jinnah that the administrative 
and financial consequences of taking Karachi from Sind would be unbearable for the 
province. He suggested that the question needed adequate study and once it was done, 
then Sind Government and Federal Government could find a joint solution to the 
problem'**, On the advice of Jinnah, Khuhro and his cabinet colleagues met Chundrigar, 
the Central Minister concerned, and it was decided that the Sind Government would 
nominate five representatives who would participate in the activities of the Federal 
Government committee already working on the issue’. This was taken as an appropriate 
step and was hoped that the Federal Government and the Sind Government would 
eventually find some solution of the problem amicably. 

Instead of waiting for the result of the negotiations between Federal and the Sind 
Government, Khuhro encouraged the Sindi population of Karachi to protest against the 
likely take-over of Karachi by the Centre. Processions were taken out and demonstrations 
held outside the houses of some Central Ministers and even the Governor-General 
House. In order to make his case strong Khuhro put the issue before the Sind 


Provincial Muslim League Council and then Sind Legislative Assembly. He was sure that 
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both the forums would endorse what he was demanding and thus would give him a boost 
to negotiate with the Federal Government. 

‘As expected, Sind Provincial Muslim League Council passed a resolution on 
February 8, 1948 and pressed Jinnah to act, “both as the constitutional Head of the State 
and as the chosen head of the Muslim League organization” in the best interest of the 
concerned parties to “disapprove the move””". Two days later, Sind Assembly passed a 
unanimous resolution demanding that “Karachi must not be handed over to the Central 
Administration at any cost”, The Assembly declared that apart from crippling Sind 
“economically and politically”, such an act would also be considered as the violation of 
“the Pakistan Resolution, which emphasized the sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
the autonomous units and would hurt the people of the province”, The Sind 
Government also asked Khuhro to discuss the issue with Jinnah and to persuade Pakistan 
Government to drop the idea**. On February 24, Khuhro informed Chundrigar, that his 
Ministry was not willing to discuss further shifting the Provincial headquarters from 
Karachi, Khuhro also conveyed it to Jinnah and Liaquat in writing”, Khuhro came out 
with an open debate with Jinnah on the issue of Sind Economic Rehabilitation Bill?”*, 
Jinnah was indeed upset, though he kept trying to convince Khuhro to change his 
approach in personal meetings with him. 

Meanwhile, Khuhro’s relations with Hidayatullah deteriorated, He discouraged 
the Governor from presiding over the cabinet meetings*” and also ordered the civil 
servants to stop sending important files directly to the Governor. It produced a rift in the 
cabinet and two senior ministers, Mir Ghulam Ali Talpur and Pir Iahi Bakhsh decided 


not to comply with the orders of the Chief Minister. These differences among the cabinet 
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ministers were made known to the public and charges and counter charges from both 
sides kept appearing in the national press, Khuhro was adamant to remove Talpur and 
Mahi Bakhsh from his cabinet but before he could do that the Governor intervened™”*, 
Without taking the Chief Minister into confidence, he reallocated the cabinet portfolios of 
the ministers on the ground that it would lead to more harmonious working and a more 
speedy running of the business of the government™”, Khuhro regarded this act as an 
undue interference by the Governor”"”, yet he had no other option but to accept it, though 
under protest. 

When all this was happening, Jinnah was on his tour of North-West Frontier 
Province, Both sides waited for his return. When Jinnah arrived back at Karachi, both 
Khuhro and Hidayatullah presented their point of view before him. Khuhro argued that 
Hidayatullah wanted to remove him from the office at any cost since he was told by the 
Attorney General that the Chief Minister held office at the pleasure of the Governor. First 
he tried to win over the support of the members of Sind Assembly and move vote of no 
confidence against Khuhro, When he failed to achieve his motive by using option one, 
Hidayatullah switched to option two. He used the ministers in the cabinet, which 
belonged to his group, and created the rift”"', Hidayatullah argued that he had taken the 
decision in the better interest of the province and that too within the powers given to him 
by the Provisional Constitution He also complained to Jinnah about Khuhro’s 
insubordination, in addition to the charges of mal administration and corruption”, 

After listening to both sides, Jinnah was convinced that it was not possible for 
them to work together. Jinnah gave his verdict against Khuhro and on charges of “mal 


administration, gross misconduct and corruption in the discharge of his duty and 
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responsibility” decided to relieve him. On April 26, 1948, Jinnah directed the Governor 
to dismiss “Khuhro from his office of Premier of Sind under section 51 (5) of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, as amended by the Pakistan (Provisional Constitution) 
Order, 1947", However, he decided to “appoint a Judicial Tribunal to enquire into the 
charges and allegations” and give Khuhro full opportunity to “vindicate his position”*"*, 

Jinnah’s decision was endorsed by the judicial tribunal consisting of Justice 
Abdur Rashid, Chief Justice of the Lahore High Court, and Justice Shahabuddin of the 
Dhaka High Court. The tribunal which was constituted to try Khuhro on 62 charges gave 
verdict against Khuhro and declared that he was guilty of “mal administration and gross 
misconduct in the discharge of his duties and responsibilities, and of corruption”, The 
tribunal disqualified Khuhro from holding public office for the next three years’, 

With the dismissal of Khuhro, Ilahi Baksh was swom in as Chief Minister on May 
3, 1948. The Centre stressed on him to convince the people of Sind regarding the 
takeover of Karachi by the Federal Government”"*, However, inspite of his best efforts, 
Ilahi Bakhsh failed to muster support for the above”"”, He issued statements to soothe the 
public grievances, but was not happy with the centre’s action, Jinnah also tried to pacify 
the Sind Provincial Muslim League by urging them to seek financial compensation for 
the separation of Karachi but in vain. The people of Sind, at the maximum, were ready to 
accept that a New Karachi should be established along the lines of New Delhi*"*, The 
members of the Constituent Assembly belonging to Sind openly opposed the move. 
When the issue was debated in the Constituent Assembly, they accused the Federal 
Government for the “centralisation of everything”. They reminded the Federal 


Government that Sind gave them support when, “this child who had no legs to stand on, 
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no chair to sit and no papers to write”. In response, it should not at least take away 
Karachi from Sind”. 

The voice of the members of the Constituent Assembly from Sind remained 
unheard and on May 24, 1948, a resolution for Karachi’s administration to be taken over 
by the Federal Government was adopted™®, This resulted in general resentment in Sind as 
they believed that the heart and soul of their province was taken away from them by the 
Federal Government and that too against their wishes. This gave Khuhro an opportunity 
to reestablish his position, By mobilizing the anti-Centre sentiments in Sind, Khuhro 
managed to revive the Sind Provincial Muslim League and himself became its president. 
Using the platform, he started a campaign aimed at promoting provincial interests, The 
main item of the programme was to agitate against the separation of Karachi from Sind. 
He propagated that Sind was being robbed and beheaded. By doing so he managed to 
exploit the feeling of a large proportion of the local population, already annoyed of the 
preponderating “Punjabi” influence on the Central Government”?', 

Federal Government could not afford such a strong opposition from one of the 
units of the Federation, Liaquat, therefore, decided to counter Khuhro’s propaganda by 
visiting Sind and contacting the local people, He visited Hyderabad on June 7, and spent 
the whole day addressing public meetings and receiving delegations. The recurring theme 
of his speech was the need for replacing provincialism by a spirit of Islamic unity, 
sacrifice and discipline and loyalty to the Government of Pakistan, which he regarded as 
a government of the people of Pakistan. Yet he could not get the required support™. Sind 
Muslim League Assembly Party openly announced its opposition to the Constituent 


Assembly's decision, and passed a resolution on June 12, challenging the idea of putting 
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Karachi under Central Control. They also appointed an action committee to observe 
“Karachi Day” on July 2. 

When the things started moving beyond control, Jinnah immediately invited a 
deputation of Sind Muslim League to Ziarat™. A five member delegation of Sind 
Muslim League called upon him at Ziarat on June 21 and had a free and frank discussion 
with him, In the discussion that lasted for around two and a half hours, the Sind 
delegation wanted to know Jinnah’s views on the issue not as the “Governor-General but 
as Quaid-i-Azam”. Jinnah advised the delegation to accept the decision of the Constituent 
Assembly and make the people understand that the move would prove to “be a boon to 
the people of Sind” but only if they would take the fullest advantage of it. He wished that 
“the Sind Government and the leaders would not fight for the shadow but the substance ~ 
namely to secure from the Pakistan Government fullest compensation by financial 
adjustment”. He further said that Sind would benefit the most from the location of the 
capital at Karachi™™, 

‘The Sind leaders were convinced that their “Quaid-i-Azam” could not go against 
their interest. Though they changed their stance and agreed to accept the proposal of the 
Federal Government as adopted by the Constituent Assembly, yet they were not fully 
satisfied. However, on the advice of Jinnah, they called off the “Karachi Day"*, After 
their return from Ziarat they informed the people about their discussion with Jinnah, With 
very few exceptions”, almost all the segments of Sindies accepted Jinnah’s decision 
without much resentment. On July 6, the Sind Muslim League Assembly party passed a 
new resolution by a vote of twenty-eight to five™*. The resolution stated that in view of 


the external difficulties and problems which the newly born state was facing, there was 
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“no other alternative but to gracefully accept the advice of the Quaid-i-Azam”, Following 
Jinnah’s instructions they demanded a good monitory compensation for the province. 
They also demanded that Sind should be allowed to run its Government from Karachi 
until they could make arrangements to shift to their new capital and that the Chief Court 
of Sind should remain under the control and administration of the Sind Government™. 

When Sind Government agreed to the proposal, Jinnah declared Karachi as the 
capital of Pakistan by the Governor-General Order called the Pakistan (Establishment of 
the Federal Capital) Order, 1948, issued on July 23, 1948, The Order defined the 
boundary of the new capital, appointed an administrator for Karachi, and provided for the 
transfer of control of the various administrative services in the city to the Federal 
Government, However, Sind Government was allowed to maintain its head quarters in 
Karachi for the time being until necessary arrangements were made in Hyderabad. The 
Order also provided for a committee to decide the division of asserts and liabilities 
between the Central government and the Government of Sind. The Committee, consisting 
of the representatives of both from Sind and the Centre, was to work under a chairman 
appointed by Jinnah”, Thus Jinnah managed to settle a potentially explosive issue and 
brought stability in the politics of Sind, though for the time being™"!, 

The Punjab, which was considered as the “cornerstone of Pakistan”™? and “the 
heart of Pakistan” by Jinnah, was the only Muslim majority province in British India 
where the Muslim League had been unable to form its ministry till the creation of 
Pakistan. Unionist Party in the province had dominated the political arena ever since its 
origin in 1923", Though Muslim League had secured seventy five out of eighty six 


Muslim seats in the 1946 elections, yet Unionist Party with the collaboration of Congress 
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and Akali Dal again formed its Government in the Punjab. Even when the Unionist 
collation government was forced to resign on March 2, 1947, the Muslim League 
remained out of power as Governor Rule was enforced”, 


According to the June 3 Plan the Punjab Provincial Assembly was given the 
power to decide if the province wanted to remain united or be partitioned. The session of 
the Assembly was called on June 23, 1947. First, the members from the Muslim majority 
areas of western side of the Punjab and non-Muslim majority areas of the eastern sides of 
the province met separately. As expected, the members from eastern Punjab decided in 
favour of partition by fifty to twenty two votes, while the members from the western 
Punjab voted in favour of United Punjab by sixty nine to twenty seven votes. Later, a 
joint session was held in which, following the same trend, the house voted in favour of 
the unity of the province by ninety one votes to seventy seven votes™*, Despite of the fact 
that the majority voted for unity, the partition of the province took place according to the 
June 3, Plan, The partition of the province was to take place even if only one side had 
voted for the partition. In short, the Punjab was divided into East Punjab under India and 
‘West Punjab under Pakistan. 

On the eve of the creation of Pakistan, the first West Punjab cabinet was swom in 
on August 16, 1947 with Nawab Iftikhar Hussain Mamdot as its Chief Minister. Other 
members of the cabinet included Mumtaz Muhammad Daultana as Minister of Finance, 
Sardar Shaukat Hayat as Revenue Minister and Mian Iftikharuddin as Minister for 
Refugees. The common characteristics among the cabinet members were that all of them 
were young, had feudal background and lacked experience of running government 


affairs. The inexperienced West Punjab cabinet at the very outset had to cope with the 
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ferocious communal riots as soon as they assumed power. Their first task was to stop 
violence and to restore law and order in the province. The West Punjab government, with 
the blessings and advice of Jinnah and the federal government fared well and at least 
succeeded in reducing the intensity of the riots in the province™”. 

West Punjab Government soon realized that they had even a bigger task at their 
hands, Riots and Refugee problem in the province was in fact a great challenge for the 
provincial administration. The rehabilitation of the refugees was of such an alarming 
magnitude that even the central government had to directly get involve in the 
undertakings of West Punjab, The federal government first established a separate 
ministry along with an Emergency Committee of the Cabinet, followed by the decision to 
shift the headquarters of the Prime Minister to Lahore on temporary basis. Later, Jinnah 
himself shifted to the city and stayed there till the intensity of the catastrophe was 
reduced", 

West Punjab cabinet worked unitedly and with immense vigour to fight the early 
problems but as soon as the things seemed to settle down and Jinnah and Central 
Government started moving out of West Punjab, internal rifts started emerging between 
the cabinet members. The same cabinet that had been working with team spirit now 
presented a scene of insignificant quarrels and disgusting intrigues. The unhappy state of 
affairs started from November 1947, when Iftikharduddin due to his difference with other 
cabinet colleagues, tendered his resignation””. The main cause of dispute was the 
rehabilitation plan for refugees presented by Iftikharuddin in which he had introduced 
large-scale land reforms in the province by breaking up large estates and distributing the 


said land among the refugees. These suggestions were disapproved by Mamdot, Daultana 
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and Shaukat, all of whom were big landlords™”. Iftikharuddin also campaigned for the 
reorganization of the Punjab Muslim League on the basis of real democratic values 
including the concepts of social and economic equality”*'. However, for the time being, 
Jinnah did not interfere in the clash between Iftikharuddin and the rest of his colleagues 
in the West Punjab cabinet. 

In December the political scene of West Punjab was again badly affected by 
factionalism. This time it emerged with a greater impact. The age-old political rivalries 
between the landed aristocracy of the Punjab reappeared only a couple of months after 
the independence of Pakistan and a clash of personalities started with Mamdot and 
Daultana’s full involvement. Daulatana, being a rich landlord and a well-read person with 
intellectual powers, considered himself a better choice for the office of Chief Minister 
and thus was never comfortable working under Mamdot™*, Shaukat Hayat, who shared 
the same views with Daultana, acted as his main supporter in the cabinet. It had an 
adverse impact on the Muslim League parliamentary party which was also shattered in 
the power conflict between the two prominent politicians of the province. Instead of 
working for the development of the province, the main motive of the two groups was to 
bring each other down™?, 

Mamdot was selected to become Chief Minister mainly for his contribution 
during the Pakistan Movement and also because he was the President of the provincial 
Muslim League and leader of its parliamentary party’. However, while taking the 
decision his reputation of not being energetic and disciplined was overlooked and his lack 
of administrative knack was also not taken into account“. Mamdot knew about his 


limitation and was also well aware of the fact that he had left most of his land in East 
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Punjab and that he did not have any constituency in the new province. He tried to acquire 
support or sympathy of the refugees for the future politics. Furthermore, he tried to keep 
his opponents away. Instead of discussing important matters in the cabinet meetings he 
would rather put them before a shadow cabinet comprising of his close associates, Hamid 
‘Nizami and even some civil servants”, 

‘A notable character in the then West Punjab politics was Francis Mudie, the 
British Governor of the province. Jinnah had full trust in him and showed personal 
interest in making Mudie the Governor of West Punjab™’, Mudie developed differences 
with Mamdot and was not at ease with him as a Chief Minister. He wanted to crush the 
forces involved in creating communal trouble with iron hand while Mamdot was lenient 
and did not want to lose political sympathies by doing so. 

Dissatisfied with the administration of Mamdot, Mudie discussed the matter with 
Jinnah and the Federal Government and told them that even after being in power for six 
months, Mamdot had failed to deliver. To him, the biggest problem with Mamdot was 
that he “agrees to one thing to your face and then does something else behind your 
back”™*, He believed that Mamdot was ever ready to sacrifice the administration for his 
personal “retention of power and patronage” and that corruption and mal administration 
prevailing in West Punjab was “directly or indirectly due to him”. Mudie also viewed 
that the problem of rehabilitation of refugees was “totally beyond Mamdot’s 
comprehension”, Mudie further said that West Punjab administration would “go from bad 
to worse” if Mamdot continued as the head of the Government. He assured Jinnah that 


“there would be few who would regret” if Mamdot was ousted from power”. However, 
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Mudie did not recommend replacement of Mamdot with Daultana as the Chief Minister 
of West Punjab?" 

Since Mudie was enjoying full confidence of the Governor-General and had 
developed personal rapport with him, his opinion carried weigh in the circles of the 
Federal Goverment. On the other hand, Mamdot also developed differences with 
Liaquat and his cabinet on refugees’ issue and considered Liaquat's intervention as an 
attack against the provincial autonomy of his province*®. Yet, Jinnah was not ready to 
take any decision in haste. However, in order to bring normalcy to the situation, Jinnah 
gave much time and energy to restore good will within the cabinet members and the 
Governor, He personally visited Lahore and then in March 1948 invited Mamdot, 
Daultana and Shaukat to Governor-General House” to discuss West Punjab affairs but 
without any significant break through. 

The situation deteriorated further and by the end of March the rift between 
Mamdot and Daultana led to a crisis like situation in the province. Due to the vague and 
ill conceived strategy the ministry was functioning in “a most irreagular and haphazard 
manner” and without any clear programme™**, Jinnah was getting reports that majority of 
the officials in the province were like “Alibaba & Chalis Chaur” and the administration 
was “going to dogs”. Daultana severely criticized the ministry that was “bound to 
become more and more discredited” and therefore he wanted to disassociate himself from 
the West Punjab Government™*. On the advice of Jinnah, Liaquat tried to convince 
Daultana not to submit his resignation but the latter handed over his resignation to 
Mamdot on April 12°. 
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This situation worsened further and eventually Mudie requested Jinnah to 
intervene otherwise he feared Mamdot was likely to “yield more and more pressure by 
politicians of the less reputable type” and that the things were prone to “degenerate even 
further". He informed Jinnah that Daultana was thinking that if he succeeded Mamdot, 
public opinion would go against him and consider that he had only resigned because he 
aspired to be the Chief Minister. Mamdot, on the other hand, was prepared to resign but 
he believed that “in normal circumstances” Daultana’s resignation would call for his 
resignation too. Mudie’s personal opinion was that Mamdot “must go””*", 

‘As Governor-General, Jinnah got directly involved in West Punjab’s political 
affairs with the objective to put the province on a “better footing if possible”, so that they 
could achieve complete coordination between the Governor, Ministers, administration 
and the general public. However, before taking any action he wanted to discuss the 
situation with Mudie, In order to overcome the factional feud between Mamdot and 
Daultana, Jinnah decided to visit West Punjab on his way back from his visit to North- 
West Frontier Province. But he had to cancel this visit because of his ill health"®, He 
called Mudie to Karachi and after discussing the issue in detail summoned Mamdot, 
Daultana and Shaukat to Karachi in the last week of April. Jinnah advised a compromise 
and suggested to resolve their differences and work as a team in the national interest and 
for the welfare of the people, Apparently the meeting was successful as the trio agreed to 
end their differences. On their arrival in Lahore, in a joint statement, the three members 
of the West Punjab cabinet declared that they would follow Jinnah’s instructions and 


work unitedly as a team™. 
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But the effect of Jinnah’s appeal proved to be short lived. Within a few days once 

again they plunged into struggle for power. Mudie proposed that the “wisest course” 
would be to take Mamdot in the Central Cabinet and allow the Provincial Assembly to 
choose his successor. Jinnah who was already not comfortable with Mamdot as Chief 
Minister agreed to the proposal of replacing him, He once again invited the ministers 
to Karachi along with Mudie in the mid May and presented his proposal of making 
Mamdot as a Minister at Centre and replacing him with Daultana as the Chief Minister of 
‘West Punjab™’, To Jinnah’s surprise Daultana rejected the proposal and replied that he 
‘was not interested in becoming the Chief Minister unless he was elected by the Assembly 
Party. Jinnah tried to convince him that he could be elected later, but Daultana was not 
ready to change his mind and said that he had complete confidence in Mamdot™*, 

During the meeting a new idea was floated that Liaquat should be asked to take 
over the administration of West Punjab. It was rejected by Jinnah on the ground that 
Liaquat could not be spared”. It was then recommended that Governor Rule should be 
enforced in the province but Jinnah out rightly opposed the idea on the plea that such an 
action could be taken only when the security of the state was threatened, When no 
solution was found, Jinnah asked West Punjab's Ministers to give their resignations to 
Mudie and wait for his final decision. The ministers submitted their resignations but 
violated Jinnah’s orders by leaving Karachi without his consent”. Simultaneously, some 
circles in West Punjab passed judgment on Jinnah for his “unwanted interference” in the 
provincial matters’. A section of print media in the province also criticized Jinnah for 
his interference in the province's affairs and proposed him to “wash his hands of the 


entire affair” ?”. 
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Jinnah was frustrated at the expression of distrust in him and partially criticism in 
Punjab press. So he decided to pull himself out of the West Punjab affairs and allowed 
Mudie to settle the issue in accordance with the Provisional Constitution”. He spelled 
out to Mudie that he would no more be interested to intervene in the affairs of the 
province and thus the Governor should not send instructions to anyone on his behalf. He 
advised Mudie to adhere to his “position as constitutional Governor”””* and look forward 
no more to his instructions. However, when Mudie asked for his advice as a friend, he 
replied, “Wash your hands of them, as I am going to do"”*. Mudie returned the 
resignations to the ministers and informed them that Jinnah had done his best to end the 
crisis but now he was to disassociate himself from the whole affair and that the ministers 
had to solve all their problems themselves". 

When Daultana and Shaukat learned about Jinnah’s displeasure they became 
upset and decided to apologize from him. Shaukat in a letter to Mudie wrote that he “was 
shocked to learn that Quaid-i-Azam had decided to return our resignations” and requested 
him that he wanted to clear his position before Jinnah?”’, Daultana seemed to be more 
upset and he requested Mudie to convey his “unconditional apology” for his behaviour in 
Karachi to Jinnah. He wrote that he felt extremely sorry for becoming “the cause of 
irritation” to Jinnah and promised to carry out Jinnah’s “orders without qualification or 
demur” in future?”*. However, no such apology from Mamdot is available in the records. 

When Jinnah decided to be aloof from West Punjab's affairs, Liaquat called 
Mamdot to Karachi on May 19 so that they could find a reasonable solution. However, 
this was dubbed by Mamdot’s followers as undue and unwanted interference of center in 


the provincial affairs. Liaquat was offended, accused Mamdot of concocting the affairs to 
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gain public sympathy”, To avoid any implication of ousting Mamdot from power, after 
coming back from Karachi he immediately arranged for a vote of confidence in 
Assembly and Provincial Muslim League's council. This step irritated Mamdot’s rivals in 
the cabinet and both Daultana and Shaukat resigned on May 27, 19487. 

‘Speaking at the occasion Daultana made it clear that the reason for his resignation 
was that the ministry had no clear programme and was only running on day to day basis, 
He accused the West Punjab Government for not making any attempt to stop corruption 
in the province and for not distinguishing between the honest and dishonest™'. Mamdot 
issued a press statement to counter the allegations of the two ministers and termed the 
resignations as “a matter of great regret”, He claimed that formulation of policies and 
programmes was the joint responsibility of the Cabinet™?. Mudie accepted the 
resignations of the two ministers on May 29, 19487, 

Even after tendering resignation Daultana succeeded to convince Mamdot that all 
the matters were to be discussed in West Punjab Muslim League Parliamentary Party on 
June 1, and the question of the Chief Ministership should be referred to Jinnah in the 
capacity of Quaid-i-Azam and not as Governor-General, Mamdot summoned the 
meeting of the League Assembly party on June 1. However, when Daultana introduced a 
resolution in the assembly that the differences between Mamdot and himself should again 
be brought before Jinnah, the supporters of Mamdot opposed the resolution and it was 
defeated’, Mamdot inducted three new ministers in the cabinet on June 3, 1948 
‘Mamdot promised to get confidence of the people of West Punjab by introducing new 
programme. He further stated that he would consult Jinnah in all matters and like other 


Pakistanis he never thought of acting against his advice™™”, 
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‘Though Mamdot remained in power, yet his credibility was totally gone. Press, 
which previously provided support to Mamdot now turned against him. He was criticized 
for not fulfilling his promise to give all the powers to Jinnah to make the decision. He 
was further accused of corruption, nepotism, inefficiency and indecision™*. New charges 
about misconduct and misuse of power by the cabinet members had become a daily 
routine™”. Things became so bad that only a couple of weeks after the new cabinet was 
sworn in, five members of the West Punjab Assembly requested Jinnah to intervene and 
protect the province from the people who had “neither ability nor intelligence”, 
However, Jinnah by then was no more interested to interfere in West Punjab political 
affairs. 

East Bengal was different from other provinces of Pakistan and so were its 
problems, It was cut off by one thousand miles of Indian territory and inhabited by people 
who had little in common with the rest of the Pakistanis living in West Pakistan. Their 
history, language, culture, customs and traditions were different from other Pakistanis. 
The only reason they had supported Pakistan movement and joined the new dominion 
‘was common faith, which they shared with their Muslim brethren in West Punjab, North- 
West Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan. Jinnah expected that the common faith — 
“faith in Almighty God, in ourselves and in our destiny”™”', would help the two people 
overcome all the barriers and bind them into a nation. 

‘The most important factor that distinguished Bengal from the rest of the provinces 
of British India was the concept of Bengali nationalism. In fact, Bengal was the first 
province in British India to get exposure to modern education and politics. Literacy rate 


in Bengal was high and they were known as “the most political people in British 
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India”. Majority belonged to one ethnic group, and spoke a common language. Over 
the years, these commonalities had created a feeling of nationalism amongst them and 
had developed a sense of pride particularly in their culture. 

Many Hindu Bengalis headed by Sarat Chandar Bose had a strong feeling of 
Bengali nationalism. Suhrawardy, the last pre independence Muslim League Chief 
Minister of Bengal, was also a follower of the concept of Bengali nationalism. He did not 
want Bengal to be divided and considered that because of division each part of the 
province, especially East Bengal would become “weak and negligible””*, To maintain 
unity of the province in tact Suhrawardy and other Bengali nationalists preferred to keep 
the province out of both Pakistan and India by giving it the status of United Independent 
Bengal, Suhrawardy discussed the idea with Mountbatten and promised that he would 
obtain Jinnah’s consent to a united Bengal, The idea also appealed to the Viceroy as in 
one of his speeches he talked about the division of India into three states ~ India, Pakistan 
and Bengal”*. The proposal was, however, eventually discarded as both Muslim League 
and Congress disapproved the idea”. 

Apart from Suhrawardy, other Muslim League leaders from Bengal opposed the 
idea of a United Independent Bengal, with a belief that the Muslims of Bengal could not 
isolate themselves from Pakistan”, According to the June 3 Plan, like the Punjab, the 
provincial assembly of the Bengal was authorized to decide about the future of the 
province. When the Bengal Assembly met on June 26, the members from East Bengal 
voted in favour of Pakistan and those from West Bengal voted for partition of the 
province™*, Following the decision of the Bengal Assembly a new province of East 


Bengal was established and included in Pakistan on the eve of the partition of India, The 
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Sylhet district of Assam, which voted in favour of Pakistan in the referendum of July 6 
and 7, was also included in the province of East Bengal™”. 

Even before the creation of Pakistan Jinnah and the Muslim League leadership 
were aware of the problems that they were foreseeing regarding the distance between the 
two wings of future Pakistan. To them the biggest problem was communication between 
the people of the two areas as there was no land link available. The only access East 
Bengal was by air or by sea. Even air travel facility was scarcely available. So the sea 
route was the only option left. To Chittagong from Karachi was a journey of seven days. 
Lack of passenger and cargo vessels was a persistent problem”. Jinnah was aware of 
this problem and in May 1947, he demanded a “corridor” to link East Pakistan with West 
Pakistan™”’, Nehru opposed and called it “completely unrealistic... fanatic and absurd”?™, 

It was also understood that the economic viability of East Bengal as a separate 
province would remain a question mark. East Bengal to constitute one third of the total 
land of the United Bengal, was then the most undeveloped area, with two third of its 
population. Most of the resources were in West Bengal as the eastern part of the province 
had only raw jute available. The vital decision to give Calcutta to India deprived East 
Bengal of the commercial hub of the province. With this background East Bengal had 
every possibility to become a “rural slum". Jinnah, who was well aware of the 
economic problems East Bengal was to face after independence, much before the 
withdrawal of the British, had suggested that a committee might be formed to draw up a 
comprehensive plan for socio-economic development of future Pakistan™, but without 
any positive result 


The economic problems of East Bengal were further complicated after the 
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creation of Pakistan as majority of the Hindu landlords, who owned about seventy five 
per cent of the agricultural land fled to West Bengal”®’. This factor adversely affected the 
agriculture in the province and there was looming fear of famine. Jinnah had to take extra 
ordinary measures to arrange food supplies from West Pakistan to avert famine in East 
Bengal”. But before this issue was completely solved, another episode caused economic 
problems for East Bengal in another shape. In a conference of Chief Ministers, presided 
by Jinnah, it was decided that in order to solve the economic difficulties of the central 
government and meet its large defence expenditure, the central government would take 
‘over the provinces’ share of income tax and fifty percent of the sales tax for the next two 
years”. The decision further aggravated the already weak economy of East Bengal. 

With the departure of the British and non Muslim civil servants there was a 
vacuum in administrative machinery of East Bengal. There was a time when fifty per cent 
civil and criminal courts could not function owing to the shortage of judicial and 
executive officers™®, There was hardly any senior Bengali officer available”. Nurul 
Nabi Choudhry and Ikramullah were the only Bengali ICS officers. The vacuum was 
filled by officials employed mostly from other provinces including UP, Bihar and other 
parts of India. They were not familiar with the area, the people”'° and their language. It 
took them considerable time to become accustomed with the local issues. Some of them 
adopted arrogant behaviour which produced bitter feeling amongst the local people that 
little had changed in the colonial status, except the substitution of Karachi for London as 
imperial capital and “Punjabis” for Englishmen as colonial masters”. It is pertinent to 
note that only few people knew that the behaviour of bureaucracy in West Pakistan was 


also the same. The attitude was mainly a legacy of the colonialism. 
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People in East Bengal felt deprived because of lack of their share in the armed 
forces of Pakistan and also due to the attitude of central government in ignoring the 
adequate defence of the province. In fact, it was the British who had kept the Bengalis 
away from the armed forces and there was hardly any Bengali representation in the 
British army. They believed that the Bengalis were timid and short and thus were 
physically unfit to fight. The mind set was not changed even after independence. 
Moreover, due to the emergence of Kashmir problem, immediately after the creation of 
Pakistan, the chief focus of armed forces was on West Pakistan. Almost ninety eight per 
cent of the army was deployed in the western wing and only two percent in the eastern 
wing, Bengalis further felt neglected due to the statements of some high officials 
including the Commander in Chief of Pakistan Army, General Gracy, who at one 
‘occasion said that “the battle for East Bengal would be fought in the West Punjab” *"”, 
Unlike the people of West Pakistan who were subjugated to authority and power, 
the people of East Bengal by temperament were political, Even the uneducated, rural 
masses in East Bengal took active interest in day to day politics. In the province, political 
leadership was always in touch with the masses and enjoyed their confidence and respect. 
In many ways the political culture of East Bengal was egalitarian in demeanor, 
democratic in outlook, informal and closer to the people in mood and attitude, less 
haughty and tolerant of diversity of religious beliefs and on the whole cosmopolitan’, 
The post independence internal politics of Bengal was also different from the one 
that existed in West Pakistan. Unlike other provinces, where the problem was to look for 
an experienced person for the post of Chief Minister, in East Bengal a number of political 


heavyweights were available", Though, Jinnah had differences with Fazl-i-Haq’'* and 
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‘Suhrawardy*™ yet he never tried to infuse his personal bias while making the decisions of 
national interest, Instead of nominating a Chief Minister of his choice, he left it to the 
parliamentary party of East Bengal. In an open contest between Nazimuddin and 
Suhrawardy for Chief Ministership, the house gave its verdict in favour of Nazimuddin 
by polling seventy five votes in his favour against thirty five polled for Suhrawardy’"”, 
Nazimuddin’s victory was but natural because Suhrawardy's stronghold was Calcutta, 
which was left behind in India while Nazimuddin came from Dhaka and had larger 
following among the members of the provincial assembly. 

Once elected as Chief Minister, Nazimuddin faced no political rivalry in the 
parliamentary party. Suhawardy was invited by Gandhi to stay at Calcutta and work with 
him to stop communal disharmony in Calcutta™™*. He declined Jinnah’s offer to become 
‘Ambassador at Large for the Governor-General of Pakistan with the task to introduce 
Pakistan around the world”, Fazl-i-Haq kept his profile very low and made himself 
literally inactive in provincial politics while Muhammad Akram Khan, the president of 
East Pakistan Muslim League and Nur-al-Amin his real patron fully supported 
‘Nazimuddin™, This left Congress, the official opposition party in the parliament, as the 
only major opponent of Nazimuddin’s Government. 

Nazimuddin enjoyed full support of Jinnah and the Federal Government™'. The 
Legislative Assembly of Pakistan passed an amendment ceasing membership of all the 
legislative members who were not permanently residing in Pakistan. It helped 
Nazimuddin to get rid of his major opponent Suhrawardy. When it was challenged on the 
floor, Liaquat replied that the law was not in particular passed for Suhrawardy; he invited 


Suhrawardy to become permanent resident of the Pakistan and he was most welcome if 
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he wanted to retain his role in parliamentary affairs of the Dominion’. 

In June 1948, in order to promote communal harmony, Suhrawardy decided to 
tour East Bengal. The Government was unhappy over this move and considered that he 
had “ulterior motives”. On his arrival he was detained under East Pakistan Public Safety 
Order (1948). Nazimuddin stated that Suhrawardy, for showing loyalty to the Indian 
Dominion, “should not and cannot take part in the intemal politics of this Dominion”. 
Suhrawardy was not released till he agreed to leave East Bengal. He later alleged that the 
Government of East Bengal could not be run with this amount of success without the 
backing of the central government and Jinnah". Whatever the matter was, the fact 
remains that the East Pakistan Government functioned smoothly under Nazimuddin. 
However the major trouble for him and his government came from the protagonists of 
Bengali language. 

Bengali was the mother tongue of almost ninety percent population of East 
Bengal and constituted fifty six and a half percent of the total population of Pakistan. 
However, on the other hand, only .02% of people living in West Pakistan knew Bengali 
and almost all of them were Bengalis working for federal government. The people whose 
mother tongue was Urdu constituted around seven percent of the population of West 
Pakistan and 0.64% of East Bengal and in aggregate they were three and a half percent of 
the total population of Pakistan’. However, Urdu was understood in all the provinces at 
least in urban areas. Moreover, since the days of Hindi-Urdu controversy in Banaras in 
1867, Urdu had become associated with Muslim culture and considered as “lingua 
franca” and medium of national expression™*. It was closely associated with the Indian 


Muslim heritage and the Pakistan Movement’. Most-of the Bengal Muslim elite 
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educated at Aligarh Muslim University also expressed similar sentiments about Urdu”. 
Till the end of nineteenth century, a large number of Bengali Muslims preferred Urdu to 
Bengali as the medium of instruction for their children™”, 

It was during the last quarter of nineteenth century and beginning of twentieth 
century that Bengali language gained popularity. It was largely due to Hindu authors who 
adopted Bengali for their literary works, Permeated with Hindu imagery Bengali 
language drifted away from its Muslim literary traditions set by Sufis and became secular 
in spirit, Bengali “linguistic nationalism” was shared by both Hindu and Muslim 
Bengalis, This provided a base to the language movement in East Bengal, There was also 
an economic aspect of the issue. Urdu was assumed with “linguistic handicap for aspiring 
youth from entering the public services”™”. It was argued that since English was still in 
use for higher education and government offices, a young Bengali would have to master 
three languages in order to take part in national affairs*”'. The language problem had 
become a crucial issue even before the creation of Pakistan, In 1937 the Council of All 
Indian Muslim League discussed the issue but deferred it till after the achievement of 
freedom, The problem became acute when the supporters of Urdu conveyed the 
impression that defence of Bengali language was both “un Islamic” and contrary to the 
“interests of national unity”. 

On September 1, 1947, an organization known as Tamadan Majlis was founded 
by some teachers and students of Dhaka University to struggle for making Bengali one of 
the national languages’, When in November, All Pakistan Educational Conference 
recommended Urdu as the only national Language, Tamadan Majlis reacted and founded 


‘Sangram Prasad (Jehad Committee) with the support of dissident faction of East Pakistan 
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Mulsim Students League, led by Sheikh Mujibur Rehman. The movement in support of 
Bengali language got further boost when word spread that Bengali letters would not 
appear on currency notes, money order and other forms”. During this period the 
powerful Hindu Press of Calcutta exploited the situation to its maximum", Under the 
circumstances, Nazimuddin asked Jinnah to send Jogendra Nath Mandal to East Pakistan 
because Hindus, especially of the scheduled caste, would listen to him™”. The move 
proved unsuccessful. 

In the beginning the movement remained “non Political”***. In December a small 
group of politicians, mainly to embarrass Nazimuddin ministry, engineered a plan. On 
December 12, a meeting was announced “to support the adoption of Urdu” as the state 
language of Pakistan. While the meeting was being held, a pro-Bengali crowd gathered 
and “minor riots” took place in which twenty persons were injured. When another protest 
meeting was held in the afternoon in front of the Secretariat, a band of demonstrators 
broke into the Secretariat building and manhandled the ministers of Agriculture and 
Education. They forced the ministers to give resignations. Next day general strike was 
observed by junior staff. There was no follow up either by the protestors or the 
Government™, In order to defiuse the situation some central ministers were sent to East 
Bengal but the situation did not improve™®. 

‘Urdu-Bengali controversy triggered off further and on February 1, 1948 
Dhirendra Nath Datta, a Hindu Bengali member of Congress Party moved a motion in the 
Constituent Assembly demanding that Bengali should be “added to Urdu and English as 
the language in which members could address the Assembly” and that Bengali “be 


recognized as a state language”™*'. The Government perceived it as an attempt to create 
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disunity between the people of Pakistan”. Liaquat declared that by issuing such 
statements the Hindu members from East Bengal wanted to “create rift between the 
people of Pakistan” by taking away from the Muslims of Pakistan the unifying link which 
could “be achieved by a common language”. He stressed that it was necessary for “a 
nation to have one language” and in case of Pakistan that “language can be Urdu and no 
other language”**. 

The motion was negated, that further created negative impact upon the Bangalis 
who regarded it as “an act hostile to Bengali", Nazimuddin's statement that the people 
of Bengal wanted Urdu and not Bengali further provoked the Bengalis’. It divided the 
people of East Bengal into pro-Urdu and pro-Bengali factions, Pro-Bengali group formed 
Joint State Language Committee of Action that slowly got the support of some Bengali 
government servants, members of provincial assembly, including Muhammad Ali Bogra 
and Tafazzul Ali and of even a group of provincial ministers led by Habib Alllah 
Bahar, 

The movement took violent tum on March 11, when a big crowed staged a 
demonstration in Dhaka. Fifty demonstrators were injured in police Jathi charge and 
many arrested with the result that Nazimuddin’s Government had to sign an agreement 
with the Action Committee. The Government agreed to release political prisoners, 
withdraw ban on the newspapers which had propagated the cause of Bengalis and 
appointed a commission to investigate the “atrocities” committed on the students. The 
Chief Minister was also forced to issue a declaration that the movement was instigated 
and launched by the “patriotic sentiments” and not the communists or enemy agents as 


alleged by him earlier and then a resolution was to be passed recommending to the 
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Central government to make Bengali one of the national languages”. The agreement 
made under duress temporarily calmed down the movement but did not solve the 
problem. Nazimuddin approached Jinnah to put his weight against the movement’. 

Jinnah arrived in Dhaka at the early hours of the morning on March 20, 1948 on a 
ten days tour of East Bengal. Despite the movement that was going on in the province, 
the people of East Bengal gave a warm welcome to their beloved Quaid on his first tour 
to the province as the Governor-General of Pakistan. In order to show their love and 
respect for the leader, they had decorated the streets and roads on Jinnah’s way with 
archways, decorations and paper flags”, According to a careful estimate a big crowd of 
three hundred thousand had tumed up to listen to Jinnah’s speech at Paltan Maidan 
Dhaka and more than fifty thousand participated in the public meeting held at a small 
coastal city of Chitagong™®, 

Jinnah held meetings with different segments of the society including Chamber of 
Commerce, Bar Associations, Ladies associations and representatives of minorities. 
During his conversation with them, Jinnah requested the people of the province to be 
patient and support the government and assured them that they would get “their due and 
legitimate share” in all spheres of government activity. He told them that the government 
has already taken a number of steps to provide facilities for the training of youth of East 
Bengal both in the regular armed forces and as volunteers in the Pakistan National 
Guards®*'. He appreciated the services of Government servants both central and 
provincial, many of whom were working under very difficult conditions and asked them 
to serve the people with “courage, confidence and determination”? 


Realizing the emerging rift between the Bengalis and non Bengalis immigrants 
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and officials, Jinnah addressed the people on the issue of provincialism and advised them 
to work together to get rid of this problem. Jinnah declared provincialism as a “curse” 
and “poison”. He warmed the people of the consequences if this tendency was not 
checked. He said that if the people of Pakistan thought of themselves as “Bengalis, 
Punjabis and Sindies first and Muslims and Pakistanis only incidentally”, then Pakistan 
was bound to disintegrate. He advised them to consider themselves Muslim first and any 
thing else later. He said, “whatever else you may be, and whatever you are, you are @ 
Muslim"? 

The main thrust of Jinnah’s speeches in East Bengal was to counter the language 
movement. In his speeches he unequivocally declared that there should be one national 
language and that would be no one else but Urdu. He argued that his support for Urdu 
‘was based on reasons and not emotions. Urdu is “a language that has been nurtured by a 
hundred million Muslims” around the sub continent, a “language understood throughout 
the length and breadth of Pakistan” and above all a “language which more than any other 
provincial language, embodies the text that is in Islamic culture and Muslim traditions” 
and was “nearest to the language used in other Islamic countries”. He pointed out that it 
was not without significance that Urdu had been driven out of the Indian Dominion and 
that even the official use of Urdu script had been disallowed’, For that reason only Urdu 
could be “Lingua franca” for communication between various provinces. Regarding the 
use of Bengali as the official language of the province he said that it was “a matter for the 
elected representatives of the people to decide”™** 

Jinnah was of the view that the sole objective of the controversy that was shaped 


in East Bengal was “to create a split” amongst the Muslims of Pakistan™**. After failing to 
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prevent the establishment of Pakistan, “thwarted and frustrated” enemies of Pakistan had 
turned their attention to “disrupt the state by creating a split amongst the Muslims of 
Pakistan”. He warned the people of East Bengal that the persons who were creating 
disruption in the province were “financed by foreign agencies” with the idea that East 
Bengal could be brought back into Indian Union™”, 

Some groups in East Bengal, who differed with Jinnah challenged his arguments 
for declaring Urdu as the sole national language of Pakistan. Joint State Language 
Committee of Action presented a memorandum to Jinnah and demanded that Bengali 
should be one of the State Languages of Pakistan. They gave a number of reasons to 
support their argument, They argued that it was impossible for four crores of people of 
Bengal to change their mother tongue”**, East Pakistan Students League also criticized 
Jinnah's stance and passed a resolution “to carry out campaign for the acceptance of 
Bengali as one of the State languages of Pakistan”. They decided to “carry on the 
movement till the demand is conceded”, This group also created some disturbance 
when Jinnah supported Urdu in his address at Dhaka University. Later, one of their 
delegation met Jinnah and tried to convince him about the importance of Bengali for 
them, but without any success™', Yet they made it clear to Jinnah that the movement for 
Bengali language was “a spontaneous movement” of the whole population of East Bengal 
and that it was “not backed or guided by any communists, foreign agents or saboteurs”*, 

However, due to the position and respect commanded by Jinnah amongst the 
people of East Bengal, by and large, the language controversy remained quiet during 
Jinnah's tour and there were no reports of disorder. A large group accepted Jinnah’s 
decision of making Urdu as State Language but since the Bengalis did not know Urdu 
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they demanded that Bengalis should immediately be given job even if they were not 
familiar with Urdu and during the next couple of years they should be provided with 
good Urdu teachers so that they could learn the language”. Jinnah was presented with 
letters, petitions, memoranda and other documents asserting the Hindu link, but without 
giving any proof. They also filed several petitions in favour of Urdu while those in favour 
of Bengali were dismissed as the work of anti state agitators’. When Jinnah raised 
question like “Do you believe in Pakistan?", “Are you happy that you have achieved 
Pakistan?” and “Do you want East Bengal or any part of Pakistan to go into Indian 
Union?” in a pubic meeting the masses gave enthusiastic and positive response™*. Even 
Jinnah’s critics like Tajuddin Ahmad and Badruddin Umar admitted that Jinnah held his 
belief sincerely though they disagreed with him™”. Jinnah’s personal appearance more as 
Quaid-i-Azam and less as Governor-General seemed to suppress the Bengali language 
movement for the time being; the issue remained alive though it became dormant 
temporarily. 

Jinnah’s visit to East Bengal. was, however, successful in providing boost to 
Nazimuddin’s government. He had complete hold over the administration and his 
political opponents were unable to create any serious problem for him. His strength laid 
in the support of the Federal Government and Jinnah’s trust in him. Soon after Jinnah’s 
departure from East Bengal, Nazimuddin moved a resolution in the provincial legislature 
on April 8, 1948 recommending that Bengali should replace English as the official 
language of the province and medium of instruction in the educational institutions. The 
resolution was passed by the house. An amendment moved by the leader of the 


opposition that Bengali should also be declared as one of the state languages of Pakistan 
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was ruled out on the ground that central subjects could not be discussed in the provincial 
assemblies”, Neither anyone pressed the demand nor any follow up was conducted by 
the supporters of making Bengali as national language”. 

The position of Baluchistan was quite different from the rest of the provinces. It 
‘was not even given the status of a full-fledged province by the British and had no elected 
assembly or ministers. The Province was rather administered by Agent to the Viceroy and 
the Chief Commissioner. Baluchistan lacked the administrative unity and was divided 
into six parts i) British Baluchistan, consisting of the territories directly annexed by 


British after the second Afghan war ii) Tribal Territories under partial British 





Administration iii) Districts held on lease from the Khan of Kalat on annual quit rent iv) 
the Khanate of Kalat v & vi) Las Bela and Kharan States under the formal suzerainty of 
Kalat’”'. Each of these parts had a different name and different status and the only 
common element between them was their backwardness”. 

Congress leaders never bothered to demand political rights for Baluchistan. On 
the contrary, Jinnah always supported the idea of political reforms in the province. He 
took up the cause of the people of Baluchistan in the Indian Legislature and also on other 
platforms. In his famous fourteen points presented in 1929 he demanded that reforms 
should be introduced in Baluchistan side by side with North-West Frontier Province. 
During the last days of the freedom struggle Jinnah tried his utmost to make Baluchistan 
a full-fledged Governor's province’” but the British rejected the idea on the plea that it 
was not possible because of the legal and constitutional difficulties”. Jinnah had, indeed, 
great faith in the people of Baluchistan and always considered them as a great asset for 
him during his struggle for freedom’. 
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When the British accepted the partition of India and announced June 3 Plan, some 
form of popular choice was offered to Baluchistan. It was decided that the province 
would vote on June 30, to decide its future. However, on the recommendation of 
Mountbatten, franchise was made limited and only fifty two members of the Shahi Jirga 
and ten non official members of the Quetta Muncipality were entitled to vote. Both 
‘Muslim League and Congress wanted to increase franchise. Jinnah proposed that all the 
holders of the ration cards should be entitled to vote. If that was not possible, he asked for 
all the Maliks and Mutabars the right to vote. And even if that was not possible then at 
least the electoral college should consist of all members of the district Jirgas’”’, 
Mountbatten rejected the idea on the plea that enrolment of new voters would take time 
and thus result in the delay of the process”. 

In his last minute convincing, Jinnah told the electoral college that “politically, 
geographically and economically” it was not viable for Baluchistan to exist outside 
Pakistan, He promised them “justice and fair play” and gave them assurance that by 
voting for Pakistan they would in fact vote for “educational, social, economic and 
political uplift” of the people of their province. He further stated that salvation of the 
Muslims of South Asia lay in “complete unity, solidarity and discipline” and hoped that 
those who were entitled to take the decision, would unanimously give verdict in favour of 
Pakistan’, 

‘The voting took place a day earlier than the original schedule on June 29. Forty 
nine members of the Shahi Jirga and five non official members of the Quetta 
Municipality participated and hundred percent of them voted in favour of joining 


Pakistan Constituent Assembly”. It is true that leaders of Baluchistan including Qazi 
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Isa, Jafar Khan Jamali and Nawab Muhammad Khan Jogezai did much to win 
Baluchistan for Pakistan™ but by and large Muslim League had no big role to play in the 
province before the creation of Pakistan’*”. It was mainly the trust of the people in Jinnah 
that had the foremost impact on the decision. 

Even after the independence, Baluchistan was not given the status of a full- 
fledged province. According to Indian Independence Act the province was to be 
administered by the Governor-General, through a Chief Commissioner to be appointed by 
him’*, Though the Act provided for the “executive authority of the Federation” for 
Baluchistan it was made clear that “no Act of the Federal Legislature shall apply to 
Baluchistan unless the Governor-General in his discretion by public notification so 
directs”"*", The Act also entitled the Governor-General with the power to “make 
regulations for the peace and good government of Baluchistan”, He was also authorized 
to “repeal or amend any act of the Federal Legislature or any existing law which is for the 
time being applicable to the province”, It was also clearly stated that if Governor-General 
promulgated an Act, it would have the same force and effect as an Act of the Federal 
Legislature which applied to the province”, 

Indian Independence Act also resulted in the lapse of all the treaties and 
agreements, which were signed between the British Government and the States or the 
tribes of Baluchistan. With this all the powers, rights, authority, or jurisdiction of the 
British Government over the tribal areas also came to an end and the tribal people were 
free to sign new arrangements or treaties with the Government of Pakistan according to 


their own free will™, 
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‘Well aware of his executive, administrative and legislative duties in Baluchistan 
as the Governor-General of Pakistan, Jinnah described Baluchistan as “a Governor- 
General Province” and “his special responsibility”®®*. His concern for Baluchistan was 
not only because it was directly under his command but also because it had been the most 
neglected and least developed area of Pakistan and he felt that the burden of bringing the 
province at par with other provinces of Pakistan was on his shoulders”, Talking to the 
press he said, “my soul and my pulse ensure that I shall be very useful to Baluchistan in 
its present condition”***, 

Jinnah’s first task was to appoint an Agent to the Governor-General in 
Baluchistan. He knew the importance of the post and thus wanted to appoint someone 
whom he could blindly trust. Jinnah’s first choice was Nishtar, Mountbatten, however, 
was not willing to appoint a Pashtoon as the head of Baluchistan unless he got no 
objection certificate from Corfield, Political Advisor to the Crown Representative and 
from Khan of Kalat™, Both of them advised that someone from North-West Frontier 
Province would not be acceptable to the Baluch tribes™®, Jinnah then suggested the 
appointment of H.M. Poulton as Agent to the Governor-General, but Mountbatten had 
serious reservations about this appointment as well””', Jinnah’s next choice was Hugh 
Weighman but he himself declined the offer”?. All this made Jinnah realize that the 
British and the Khan of Kalat wanted Geoffrey Prior to continue his duties as Agent of 
the Governor-General. Prior was later replaced by A.D.F. Dundas and then Dundas was 
replaced by C.A.G. Savidge as the Agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan. 

Jinnah knew that the administration inherited by Pakistan from the Raj in 


Baluchistan was “quite impervious to the desires and wishes of the people” and 
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“impatient of criticism and oblivious of the necessity of political reforms”*”, The 
province was in a heavy deficit of around fifteen million rupees”. Undoubtedly change 
could not come over night and considerable time was required to “remove the symptoms 
of long neglect” but Jinnah was not ready to waste “a minute longer than necessary”. 
Therefore, he urged the civil servants in the province to cooperate with him and to give 
him full support™*, He instructed them to “forget, as far as possible, your pleasures and 
put in as much time and as much work as you can”*, To him, the province could travel 
fast towards progress if all its people worked “sincerely, honestly and selflessly and as 
servants of Baluchistan”*””, 

Jinnah was really keen to develop the potentialities of Baluchistan and he eagerly 
wanted the experts to examine the possibility of using the mineral resources of the 
province, He was also sure that the province would soon be developed in the fields of 
agricultural resources, water supply and communication, etc™”*. Quetta was an important 
town and cantonment for the last so many years and he was confident that the importance 
of the city would increase further with the creation of Pakistan and it was going to 
become more commercial and attractive”, 

After the creation of Pakistan Jinnah was so eager to visit Baluchistan but before 
going there he wanted to do his homework so that he could give something to the people 
of the province. He knew that the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan would take some 
time to formulate constitution, so it was essential to fill the gaps that emerged in the 
judicial and administrative machinery of Baluchistan with the departure of the British", 
Jinnah invited suggestions for political reforms in the province from different circles, 


Dundas consulted Political Agents in the Province and others who agreed with the idea to 
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introduce an Advisory Council. However, their opinions differed on the issue of the 
numbers of its members. Dundas personally suggestion was that the Advisory Council 
should consist of three members“, 

Baluchistan Muslim League proposed to introduce in the province a separate 
Legislative Assembly that ought to come into being through general elections and not by 
nomination. The Muslim League leaders further recommended to check the Sardari 
System and give priority to the interests of the general public of Baluchistan, Since it was 
not possible to immediately introduce Legislative Assembly, at least an Advisory Council 
should be made", Leaders of the party asked for the reservation of seats for people from 
Baluchistan in various central bodies"®. They also demanded to increase appointment of 
local persons to important offices in Baluchistan, and the exclusion of representatives of 
Kalat State from Shahi Jirga, or Chief Tribal court since the state had not acceded to 
Pakistan, Shahi Jirga acted as the custodian of status quo and the tribal leaders were 
allowed to retain their power of maintaining law and order in their respective areas. Yet, 
the Jirga agreed to the proposal to introduce the Advisory Council*. 

In mid February Jinnah traveled to Baluchistan and introduced some political 
reforms. While introducing the reforms, Jinnah never tried to turn all the things around at 
once, He knew that unlike other provinces of Pakistan, Baluchistan had not gone though 
all the preliminary stages of Parliamentary Government and needed time to absorb the 
things", As it was not pertinent to back the advantages given by the British to any 
segment of society living in the province, he assured the people of Baluchistan, “that all 
agreements and allowances would continue until such time as they could be modified 


after consultation with them”*” 
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In his address to the Sibi Darbar, Jinnah expressed that, the best way to handle 
Baluchistan affairs on immediate basis was to make the Governor-General responsible 
for the governance and administration of the province, Hence, as Governor-General he 
would like to act “in close collaboration with the acknowledged representatives of the 
people”. Thus it was decided to formulate Governor-General’s Advisory Council so that 
people would get the opportunity “to play their full part in the administration and 
governance of their province”“**. The members of the Council were to be nominated by 
the Governor-General, but Jinnah promised that he would make it sure that the Council 
would not become a “nominal body” but looked a “really representative body’™”, Special 
care was to be taken to ensure that in the creation of the Council powers and authority 
seemed to be “derived, as far as possible, from the people”, Jinnah was clear that the 
body would consist of representatives from the areas formally included in British 
Baluchistan, the leased areas, tribal areas, Shahi Jirga and the Municipality of Quetta. 
‘The Council was required to create “harmony of ideas between the Government and the 
people”, 

Talking about the powers of the Advisory Council, Jinnah said that they should 
advise the “Governor-General on any matter which in its opinion is connected with the 
g00d of the Province”, Likewise Governor-General would refer matters of importance to 
the Council for its “opinion and advice”, All plans for the future “political, economic, 
social and educational development of the province” were to be prepared and submitted 
through the Advisory Council. Moreover, the Council was empowered to check and 
scrutinize the budget of the province and also entitled to “submit its recommendations to 


the Governor-General”*"', 
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Both Baluchistan Muslim League and the Shahi Jirga had agreed upon the 
formation of the Advisory Council, but the two organizations developed serious 
differences regarding composition of the body, The major conflict was over the issue of 
getting more powers in the upcoming setup. The Sardars were not ready to share their 
unlimited powers they had been enjoying before the creation of Pakistan, while the 
leaders of Provincial Muslim League expected a major say in the provincial affairs and 
wanted to be blessed with power as being enjoyed by Muslim League leaders in other 
provinces of Pakistan. However, both the parties had complete confidence in Jinnah and 
always preferred to discuss their problems with him. There was somehow, delay in the 
process of the formation of Advisory Council”. 

The day before Jinnah announced the reforms at Sibi Darbar, Baluchistan Muslim 
League Council headed by Qazi Isa, passed a resolution that being “the sole authoritative 
and representative political body” the party should be given due share in the future 
political setup of the province. Though the Sardars were reckoned as the “nominees of 
irresponsible British officials for services of anti-national character”, yet they showed 
their willingness to accept their representation in the Council if Jinnah so desired. 
However, it was suggested to nominate at least half of the members of the Council from 
the Baluchistan Muslim League‘. 

Qazi Isa branded the Sardars as “toadies"** and the “Bom Flatterers and 
Beggars”*"*, He also turned against the Baluchistan administration and accused them for 
not giving the Leaguers their due share and respect, After Sibi Darbar, when the 
Government decided to form some committees to look after the affairs of the province, 


Qazi Isa was included in the Educational Advisory Committee for the tribal area. He 
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refused to accept the offer on the ground that the members of Shahi Jirga were given 
undue share in the committee. He made it clear that he would not join a committee which 
did not include other members of the Muslim League. Under his direction, the Working 
Committee of Baluchistan Muslim League passed a resolution on May 22, 1948 pressing 
for “a complete reorientation in both the mentality and the psychology” of the 
administration in Baluchistan”, 

On the other hand, the Sardars considered Qazi Isa and his associates in 
Baluchistan Muslim League, as people who were determined to destroy the Sardars for 
their “personal motives” and responsible for lowering “the prestige of League” in the 
province"’”, According to them Qazi Isa was trying to create disruption amongst the 
‘Sardars and their tribes as well as between the Sardars and the Government, They blamed 
Qazi Isa for playing in the hands of the “enemies of Pakistan”. They claimed that Qazi 
Isa was doing all that because he was disappointed as he was not given any position by 
the Government of Pakistan. They requested Jinnah to stop Qazi Isa creating trouble, 
‘otherwise there would be disturbances in the province'* The establishment in 
Baluchistan was also not happy with Qazi Isa and his friends because they thought that 
they always had to face “opposition and frustration” from the group. They informed 
Jinnah that it was not possible to run the administration without “the full support of 
Sardars for a long time to come” and that challenge to their authority and prestige will be 
disastrous” and would “lead to disorder in the province”*”?. 

Jinnah tried his best to bridge the gulf between the Sardars and Muslim League 
leadership in Baluchistan and find out a solution acceptable to both the parties. He again 


visited Baluchistan in the end of May and inspite of his poor health he met cross sections 
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of the people and discussed with them the problem in detail. He asked members of the 
Shahi Jirga, the provincial Muslim League and the Quetta Municipal Committee to 
submit lists of seven persons, out of which he was to nominate members of the Advisory 
Council. Qazi Isa was not ready to compromise and the provincial Muslim League 
continued its campaign for abolition of the Shahi Jirga which according to them was “an 
undemocratic relict”'. Muslim League leaders were unhappy and questioned why 
Jinnah met Shahi Jirga before visiting the local league leaders, Jinnah sent Savidge to 
Qazi Isa and warned him to give up his undesirable activities and cooperate with the 
provincial administration, otherwise he would be facing “disciplinary action”, Qazi Isa 
immediately responded that he could not afford to see his “Quaid-i-Azam to be angry” 
and confirmed that he and his team were Jinnah’s “soldiers” and would obey him 
“without any hope or reward’™*, 

Another problem Jinnah faced regarding Baluchistan was that some nationalist 
groups in the province had been working for the creation of independent Baluch and 
Pashtoon States’. They asserted that the borders of the province were demarcated 
during the middle of the nineteenth century by the colonial power without the will of the 
native people. They had been protesting against the division of the province several times 
especially during 1930s". These groups tried to provoke the people of Baluchistan 
against the central government and for keeping them underdeveloped and backward. 
They also tried to incite the masses of the province that they were being deprived of 
government jobs at the center”. 

The nationalist parties in Baluchistan including Anjuman-i-Watan Party and Kalat 


State National Party had the support of Indian National Congress. While the former under 
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the leadership of Abus Samad Khan Achakzai was primarily effective only in the 
Pukhtun areas of Baluchistan, the latter was more broadly based and more active. Kalat 
State National Party also exploited the Baluch feeling by opposing the accession of Kalat 
to Pakistan and terming this as an aggression by the Government of Pakistan against the 
Baluch**, To counter these parties Jinnah tried to convince the people of Baluchistan to 
think beyond their provincial identities and behave as proud citizens of Pakistan”. Soon 
Kalat National Party was banned by the Government of Pakistan, obviously for its anti- 
Pakistan activities. 

Difficult and demanding issues of provincial politics consumed a big portion of 
Jinnah’s time, He succeeded in solving most of them but had to leave some unresolved. 
Personal rivalries and group interests were the main hurdles. Immediate problems did not 
deter Jinnah from looking towards future, He had a vision of socio-economic system for 


Pakistan, which will be discussed in the next chapter. 
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was of the opinion that the formation of “a free Muslim state or states” was required to 
put this system in practice', Iqbal who gave Jinnah a new vision of “a modern and 
democratic state based on the Islamic social justice and a society free from all forms of 
exploitation” became Jinnah’s ideal’, 

Jinnah invariably acknowledged the impact of Iqbal’s political and social 
philosophy on his thinking, After the Lahore Resolution was passed on March 24, 1940 
he remarked that Iqbal was “no more amongst us but had he been alive he would have 
been happy to know that we did exactly what he wanted us to do”, It shows that Jinnah 
not only agreed with the ideals that Iqbal had about the society in a Muslim state but also 
he was eager to implement them in letter and spirit, Jinnah substantially approved Iqbal’s 
opinion that “religion is a power of the utmost importance in the life of the individual, as 
well as of states” and that the religious ideals of Islam are “originally related to the social 
order which it has created” *. 

After his contact with Iqbal we find that importance of Islamic concept of social 


order was quite visible in the speeches and statements of Jinnah, He explicitly stated that 
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all social renewal and political liberty must finally depend on something with “deeper 
meanings in life” in consonance with “Islam and Islamic Spirit”*. He relied on Islam as 
“bedrock and sheet anchor” as well as “guide and complete code” of life for the 
Muslims‘. He believed in the Holy Quran as the ultimate solution of all the problems and 
troubles. When the students asked him to give them a message he aptly replied “What 
message could I give you? We have got the greatest message in the Quran for our 
guidance and enlightenment”. So verily it was Quran that was satisfactorily enough to 
provide guidance for all the matters whether they be “religious or social, civil or criminal, 
military or penal, economic or commercial” and adequate to regulate every “act, speech 
and movement from ceremonies of religion to those of daily life, from salvation of the 
soul to the health of the body, from the rights of all to those of each individual, from 
morality to crime, from punishment here to that in the life to come”®, 

It is true that in his speech on March 22, 1940 at Lahore he did not mention Islam 
as the future social order of the desired states. However, he did plead the case of free 
Muslim states where they could develop their “spiritual, cultural, economic, social and 
political life” in a way that they considered best, and in accordance with their “own ideals 
and according to the genius of our people”®. The question arises what did he mean by 
“deals” and “genius” of the people? The answer to this question can be easily derived 
from the statements which he issued later on. He considered Pakistan as the only solution 
“to save Islam from complete annihilation in this country”"”. He clearly stated that the 
Muslims should be allowed to live according to their “own history in the light of Islam” 
following their own “tradition, culture and language”"'. He articulated that Pakistan did 


not believe in any “ism, Socialism, Communisms or National Socialisms” and that it 
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would have crescent, star and green colour in its flag because those were the Islamic 
symbols"?, 

Jinnah categorically stated that the Muslims of South Asia demanded Pakistan, 
where they could rule according to their own code of life and according to their own 
cultural growth and traditions". He mentioned that the League stood for “carving out 
states” where Muslims were in numerical majority to “rule there under Islamic Law”"*, 
So Pakistan meant not only “freedom and independence” but also the “Muslim ideology 
which had to be preserved and which had come to us as a precious gift and treasure”"*, 
He envisaged Pakistan to be a base where in order to bring “Islamic renaissance”, 
Muslim “intellectuals, educationists, scientists, doctors, engineers, and technicians” were 
to be trained. Once trained, these people would be sent to the rest of the Muslim world so 
that they could work for the creation of an Islamic block “based on the principles which 
characterized Caliph Umar’s regime”!®, 

On the eve of partition, it was expected that Jinnah would announce that the 
political, social and economic order in Pakistan was to be based upon Islamic teachings. 
However, in contradiction, in the first speech that he delivered as the elected President of 
the Constituent Assembly, he stated something which many critics claim that he wanted 
Pakistan to be a secular state, He said, “Now, I think we should keep that in front of us as 
our ideal and that you will find that in course of time Hindus would cease to be Hindus 
and Muslims would cease to be Muslims, not in the religious sense, because that is the 
personal faith of each individual, but in political sense as citizen of the state”. Is it 
correct to assume that Jinnah took a U tum and started to support a secular Pakistan 


instead of making it as a model Islamic state? 
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Most of the analysts who use this statement to prove that Jinnah wanted Pakistan 
to be a secular state have interpreted it out of context’. A careful study of the speech and 
the context in which it was made shows that Jinnah was only reiterating a fundamental 
principle of Islam, ie., all the citizens in an Islamic State must be treated as equal, that 
herein no one is above law and that no discrimination is allowed amongst the citizens””. 
He wanted to assure the minorities that Hindu and other non-Muslims will not be 
debarred from participating in the political affairs of the country; they will neither be 
discriminated with reference to its laws nor suffer economically”. These rights of 
minorities are an integral part of the Islamic Social Order, and were practiced by the Holy 
Prophet (SAW), when he established city state of Medina and signed Charter of 
Medina”’. If one carefully reads Jinnah’s speech at the inauguration of the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly on August 14, 1947, only three days later, one would note Jinnah 
giving the same explanation while talking about the rights of minority”. 

Secondly, to be fair, one must acknowledge that evaluation of a person should be 
made in totality. The speech of August 11, 1947 was not the last word delivered by 
Jinnah. Before making final verdict whether Jinnah wanted Pakistan as an Islamic state or 
not, one must read his statements given after the above one. The additional words of 
Jinnah, which suit the advocates of “a secular state” were, “Pakistan is not going to be a 


theocratic state — to be ruled by priests with a divine mission"™ 


Any one with 
comprehensive knowledge of Islam does know that there is, of course, no concept of 
theocracy in Islam. By rejecting theocracy Jinnah presented a true version of Islam that 
gives no role to the clergy in an Islamic state. He said that those who consider that Islam 


prescribed for a theocratic state where only people of @ particular religion, ie. Muslims, 
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could be first rate citizens and non-Muslims would be second rate citizens were 
“throwing water on a duck’s back” without having any knowledge of Islam™. On the 
other hand, in the speeches and statements he delivered after the creation of Pakistan, he 
‘emphasized upon the role of Islam in Pakistani Society. 

Jinnah considered it a great achievement when he said, “mighty land has now 
been brought under a rule which is Islamic”, as a “sovereign independent State”, 
However, he considered the creation of Pakistan only as “means to an end and not the 
end in itself” which would not be achieved unless the ultimate goal was accomplished. 
The ultimate goal to him was the idea of the Muslims of South Asia to have a state in 
which they could “live and breathe as free men” and which could develop according to 
their own “culture” and where “principles of Islam and social justice could find free 
play”, He wanted the establishment of new era of prosperity in Pakistan which would 
mark the “onwards march of renaissance of Islamic culture and ideals”””. He professed 
that whatever he had done, he had done it as a “servant of Islam”™*, 


Jinnah believed that the Islamic principles were as genuine and “applicable to life 





as they were 1300 years ago” as he considered Islam as “not only a set of rituals, 
traditions and spiritual doctrines” but a “code for every Muslim” which would regulate 
“his life and his conducts even in politics and economics”. He appreciated the Islamic 
principles of “honour, integrity, fair play and justice for all”, He also cherished Islamic 
norms of “equality, liberty and fraternity"”, He esteemed the Holy Prophet (SAW) as a 
“great teacher”, a “great law giver”, a “great statesman” and a “great sovereign” who 


ruled and because of these multifarious traits he had not only deserved “reverence of 


millions but also commands the respect of all the great men of the world”®®, He believed 
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that the “salvation” of the Pakistani nation “lies in following the golden rules of conduct 
set for us by our great law giver, the Prophet of Islam” (SAW)"". He assured that he and 
his nation, as inheritors of the glorious tradition, were fully alive to their “responsibilities 
and obligations”, He was certain that if the Pakistani nation would take “inspiration and 
guidance from Holy Quran, the final victory” would be theirs™. 

Jinnah saluted Pakistani soldiers for fighting battles at “far flung battle fields” and 
for defeating “Fascist menace” in the past. However, he told them that then they had a 
bigger challenge of guarding the “development and maintenance of Islamic democracy, 
Islamic social justice and equality of manhood” in their own country”*. He even had a 
word about the Islamic concept of Jihad and martyrdom, and urged his people to be 
prepared for facing death bravely in order to “save the honour of Pakistan and Islam” as 
there was “no better salvation for a Muslim than the death of a martyr for a righteous 
cause?! 

Jinnah believed that the constitution making was the duty of the Constituent 
Assembly of Pakistan and he was sure that the future constitution of Pakistan would be of 
‘a “democratic type, embodying the essential principles of Islam”**, He criticized those 
people who intentionally wanted “to create mischief and made propaganda that the 
Constitution of Pakistan would not be made on the basis of Shariat”””. He wanted to lay 
the foundation of democracy on the basis of “truly Islamic ideals of principles” and for 
the affairs of the state he eamestly wished to be guided by Islamic Principles of 
“discussions and consultations” *. 

It is also interesting to note that most of the people who had been close to Jinnah 


pleaded as well for Islamic system in Pakistan. Raja Sahib of Mahmudabad, a close aid of 
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Jinnah once said that Pakistan would be an “Islamic State” and not a “Muslim State”, To 
him, Pakistan as a state would “conform to the laws as laid down in Islam” and that the 
“unchangeable laws of Islam will ipso facto be applied and enforced"”, Another 
associate of Jinnah, Nawab Bahadur Yar Jung was of the view that the motive behind the 
creation of Pakistan was “the establishment of the Quranic system of Government”. In his 
words the creation of Pakistan would “bring about a revolution in our life, a renaissance, 
a new fervour and zeal, and above all a resuscitation of pristine Islamic purity and 
glory™®. He claimed that Jinnah had endorsed his views by pounding his hand on the 
table and saying, “what you say is perfectly correct”*" 

Many a colleague of Jinnah also considered that his vision of Pakistan was that of 
an ideal Islamic state with its socio-economic set up based on the teachings of faith, In 
the words of Syed Hussain Imam, Jinnah's “ideal state would be one where Islamic 
values and mandates would be accepted and observed; where the Islamic concept of 
equality, fraternity, liberty and justice would find play”, While presenting the 
Objectives Resolution in the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan, Liaquat said that Pakistan 
was created because the Muslims of the sub-continent wanted to build up their lives “in 
accordance with the teachings and traditions of Islam”. The idea to demonstrate to the 
‘world was in his words, “Islam provides a panacea to the many diseases which have crept 
into the life of humanity”. He claimed what he presented in the house in the form of 
Objectives Resolution was a matter on which Jinnah had given expression to his feelings 
on many occasions - “his views were endorsed by the nation in unmistakable terms”*. 
Those who worked closely with Jinnah after the creation of Pakistan also were of 


the opinion that he understood Quran and Islamic philosophy“. He believed in the basic 
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practices of Islam and wanted to celebrate Muslim festivals in Pakistan, The Fid-ul-Fitr 
immediately following the creation of Pakistan was celebrated by Jinnah with religious 
fervour. He offered Eid prayers at Eidgah at Bunder Road, Karachi and after the prayers 
exchanged embraces with Jmam Sahib and all others around him. A long session of 
greetings continued in an open house for two hours. Prime Minister and ministers along 
with their wives, ambassadors, senior civil and military officers, politicians, elite and the 
general public called to greet Jinnah and Fatima at Governor-General House 

Jinnah knew each and every thing about Islam that lays emphasis on the social 
aspect of life, Offering prayers five times a day in the mosque brings the “rich and the 
poor, the great and the small” living together in a locality and thereby results in the 
“perfect equality of mankind” setting up a healthy social relationship. He valued the 
concept of fasting during Ramadan as besides strengthening the belief in Allah, the 
‘Almighty and purifying the soul, fasting teaches mankind discipline, restraint, self- 
control, self-sacrifice, piety, patience and devotion. Abstaining from all evils for one 
month also prepares a man to resist all forces of evil with self-discipline and 
determination. Moreover, it tones up the physical system and is good for health. Jinnah 
advised his close associates to fast during Ramadan and if they missed a few due to some 
reasons they ought to complete the count later"”. 

When the month of Ramadan came during Jinnah’s life time, in July 1948, the 
month was worshipfully observed at official level. The Prime Minister of Pakistan issued 
an official injunction to the Muslims and asked them to observe the fasting with deep 
reverence and devotion. Chief Ministers of the provinces also issued appeals on the 


subject of closing down hotels and restaurants during fasting hours. It was also suggested 
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that the bars and the liquor shops must remain closed during the entire month, The 
Government also decided to remit the sentences of prisoners who were praying regularly 
and fasted during Ramadan". 

Jinnah aspired to see an Islamic society within Pakistan; so he counseled his 
countrymen to be free from all kinds of social evils. Giving priority to the subject, he 
reserved a big part of his first speech in the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan to identify 
the issues facing the society. Admitting the fact that the evils of bribery and corruption 
were deep-rooted in the society, he declared them a “poison” and asked the Assembly to 
eliminate them “with an iron hand” by taking “adequate measures” at the earliest, He 
considered black-marketing as a “monster” and a “colossal crime against society”, 
especially in condition when the country was constantly facing “shortage of food and 
other essential commodities of life”. To him the crime of black-marketers was “greater 
crime than the biggest and most grievous of crimes” as they undermined “the entire 
system of control and regulation of foodstuffs and essential commodities”, and caused 
“wholesale starvation and want and even death”. So his directive was to give severe 
punishment to all those who were involved in black-marketing, Jinnah termed “nepotism 
and jobbery” as the evils which “must be crushed relentlessly”. He made it clear that he 
would “never tolerate any kind of jobbery, nepotism or any influence directly or 
indirectly brought to bear upon” him®. 

These ideas were fully supported by the people who hoped that their country 
would flourish under the guidance of the “Quaid-i-Azam”, who was determined to make 
the State free from “corruption, dishonesty and malpractices, and transform it into one 


like that of Hazrat Omar”, However, to their disappointment the things did not move in 
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the direction they wanted them to see since they found corruption and high-handedness in 
many Government departments*'. A number of persons were disheartened as they found 
the trend of affairs shattering their hope of seeing a corruption free society in Pakistan 
based on true Islamic conceptions”. Yet having complete confidence and faith in Jinnah 
the aggrieved persons started to send their complaints against the corrupt public servants 
to him®, 

In a realistic way, Jinnah had to acknowledge that not every one in Pakistan was 
sincere to the country; so many Pakistanis were no doubt “selfish” and “guilty of jobbery, 
bribery and nepotism”. He admitted that not every one in the Government was perfect, 
However, he assured that he and his team were “wide awake” and keeping a close eye on 
the politicians and civil servants he was quite hopeful that they would be “soon able to X- 


ray it and throw out the poison from our body politi 





. Jinnah requested the people to be 
patient and give him “a chance and a reasonable time” 54 He warned the public servants 
“not to be influenced by any political pressure, by any political party or individual 
politician”, He further cautioned the politicians against exerting “political pressure” 
which could lead to “corruption, bribery and nepotism”**, 

On the instructions of Jinnah the Government of Pakistan gave the utmost priority 
to eradication of bribery and corruption from its personnel and from various departments 
of the Government, Government took note of the widespread public demand for setting 
up under Government guidance a voluntary organization for intemal security and national 
reconstruction, Furthermore, the Federal Government in mid February promulgated two 
measures, a Government of India Act Amendment Order and an Ordinance, “to enable 


them to set up an efficient machinery for rooting out the evil of corruption in Pakistan”. 
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The Amendment Order conferred on the Central Government the necessary legal power 
to create a special Central Police Force with jurisdiction, both in the Central and 
Provincial spheres, and the Ordinance created the Police Force’. These measures besides 
the ouster of the Chief Minister of Sind on the charges of maladministration and 
corruption created a favourable impression amongst the common men and strengthened 
their opinion that Jinnah and his team were sincere in dealing with the social evils 
prevailing in the society”. 

One of the social issues which needed to be addressed immediately after the 
creation of Pakistan was to define the status of minorities in the new state. The task had 
become even more important as all the eyes were set on Jinnah to know if he would 
continue his role for the safeguard of minorities for which he was well-known during the 
British rule”, Secondly, there was a misconception that in an Islamic society non- 
Muslims might be treated as second class citizens, Thirdly, the overwhelming majority of 
the minority community living in Pakistan comprised of Hindus® against whom the 
‘Muslims of the sub-continent had historical bigotry. Fourthly, due to the communal riots 
of 1947 the minorities were seen with suspicion and were generally considered as enemy 
by the majority community. In these circumstances Jinnah needed to define a precise 
policy towards minorities at the earliest so that any kind of ambiguity and fallacy should 
be removed, 

‘The problem of minorities was not new. It had been prevalent for a long period 
during the British period. The Muslim leadership had already defined the role of minority 
in a Muslim majority state much before the creation of Pakistan, Iqbal in his famous 


Allahabad address had clearly mentioned that according to the teachings of Quran, an 
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Islamic state would entertain “the highest respect for the customs, laws, religious and 
social institutions of other communities” and assured that it was the duty of the state to 
defend the worship places of religious minorities if needed 

Jinnah often talked about the rights of minorities in Pakistan after the passage of 
Lahore Resolution. On several occasions he assured that the minorities would be entitled 
to the fundamental rights in future Pakistan. He asserted that the rights of the minority 
communities would be fully safeguarded according to the “injunctions from the highest 
authority, namely Quran” and for sure they would be treated “justly and fairly” since 
the history of the Muslims particularly of the Holy Prophet (SAW) has given “the clearest 
proof that non-Muslims have been treated not only justly and fairly but generously”. He 
guaranteed that the minorities in Pakistan would “enjoy the fullest security of life, 
property and honour" even more than Muslims". Jinnah didn’t forget to mention the 
rights of Scheduled Castes who were also sure to receive “fair treatment”, 

Jinnah further removed all kinds of ambiguities in mid July 1947, when briefing a 
press conference he elaborated upon the rights of minorities in Pakistan reaffirmed that 
the rights of all minorities in Pakistan would be fully safeguarded. “Their religion or faith 
or belief will be secure” and there will be “no interference of any kind with their freedom 


of worship”. Their “religion, faith, life and culture” would be protected and in all respects 





they would be treated as the “citizens of Pakistan without any distinction of cast or 
creed”, They would “need no apprehensions of any kind”, as long as they were “loyal to 
the State” and owed “true allegiance”®, 

Jinnah’s pledge for protecting the rights of minorities was not an oral one but he 


really meant what he said, He avoided the passage of any such act which could hurt the 
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feelings of minorities. When the editor of The Times Magazine, New York, requested him 
in July 1947 to autograph the cover page of the issue which carried the caption of the lead 
story “Mohamed Ali Jinnah: His Moslem Tiger wants to eat the Hindu Cow”, Jinnah 
refused the request on the plea that the caption was “offensive to the sentiments of the 
Hindu community, I cannot put my autograph on the cover page”®”. 

Jinnah viewed that the “division of India was agreed upon with a solemn and 
sacred understanding that minorities would be protected by the two Dominion 
Governments and that the minorities had nothing to fear so long as they remained loyal to 
the state", But contrary to his expectations, the minorities were suspected as agents of 
enemy to make them feel otherwise and ambiguous about their status. It was a wide- 
spread feeling both in Pakistan and India. Knowing the gravity of the situation, Jinnah 
tried to highlight the issue on different forums. In his broadcast address on August 15, 
Jinnah told the nation that they got an opportunity to substantiate before the world that 
the creation of Pakistan was the beginning of a new era by impressing upon the 
minorities “by word, deed and thought” that as long as they continued to fulfill their 
“duties and obligations as loyal citizens of Pakistan, they had nothing to fear”. 

Jinnah believed that Pakistan which symbolized the aspirations of a nation that 
found itself in a minority in the Indian sub-continent could not be unmindful of the 
minorities within its own borders”. He wanted that the minorities in Pakistan should feel 
that “their life, property and honour” were safe and secure and they would get “a fair 
deal” in the country and the Government would pursue a policy to do all it could to 
“create a sense of security and confidence in the non-Muslim minorities”. He assured the 


minorities that they would not “cease to be the citizens” of Pakistan “by virtue of their 
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belonging to a particular faith, religion or race and their loyalty towards Pakistan would 
not be tested”'. He urged the minorities to stay on in Pakistan and convinced them that 
their “life and property” would be protected and they would be “entitled to the same 
treatment as any other citizen””*. On the other hand, he reminded the Muslims that “the 
tenets of Islam enjoin on every Musalman to give protection to the minorities regardless 
of caste and creed”. He exhorted them to make it a matter of their “prestige and honour to 
safeguard the lives of the minority community” regardless of the treatment meted out to 
Muslims in India”. 

Jinnah issued special directives for the protection of the rights of the minorities 
Ina high level meeting he said that it was their “sacred duty” to “protect the minorities 
notwithstanding the fact that they belong to a different nation”. He argued that the 
minorities were full-fledged citizens of the state and it was the duty of the state to treat 
all its citizens on equal basis without discrimination of caste or creed. He said that the 
Government must give full assurance that it would treat all the minorities in a fair, just 
and generous manner and give them full protection. He asked the ministers to deliver 
speeches to assure the minorities that their lives and property would be protected at any 
cost”, 

Jinnah tried to convince the minority community that the Government was 
making genuine efforts to allay the fears and suspicions of the minorities”. Yet, he 
acknowledged that whatsoever Government was doing regarding minorities was not 
close to perfection and that there was a lot of room available for improvement. He 
assured them that, with their cooperation, the Government would be able to achieve its 


objective to “do its utmost for the welfare and happiness of the people””*. 
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Jinnah was especially concerned about the Scheduled Caste Hindus in Pakistan. 
During his short visit to East Bengal he made it a point to meet their delegation. He 
informed them that Pakistan would stand by the declaration that members of every 
community would be “treated as citizens of Pakistan with equal rights, privileges and 
obligations”. Since the Scheduled Castes remained downtrodden for centuries, they 
needed and deserved more help than any other community. He assured them on behalf of 
the Government of Pakistan about the “goodwill and solicitude for the welfare of the 
Scheduled Castes in particular”, 

Jinnah indicated the role of Parsi community in Pakistan as an ideal for other 
minorities as the community had already established an honourable place for themselves 
in the country by their “organizing ability, spirit of enterprise and hard work”. In a 
meeting with the community he assured them that there would be no fear for them in 
Pakistan. He acclaimed their contribution in the fields of “trade, commerce and industry” 
and hoped they would come forward and play their role “as true citizens in making 
Pakistan one of the greatest nations and a land of prosperity and plenty”, He assured 
them like any other minority “they will be treated as equal citizens with all their rights 
and obligations”. They were as usual expected to “show by actions and deeds that they 
were true Pakistanis”, and dismiss any mistrust and doubt that has been created by 
“deplorable and disgraceful events” that had taken place”. 

Jinnah was supported by the other Pakistani leaders in reaffirming the minorities 
about their rights. Muslim League adopted a resolution for the minority rights in its 
session held in Karachi in mid December 1947. It said that under all circumstances, the 


rights and interests of the minorities in the country should be duly safeguarded and 
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protected”, While talking about the rights of minorities Liaquat categorically stated that 
Pakistan would be a state where “there shall be no special privileges, no special rights for 
any one particular community or any one particular interest”. In Pakistan every citizen 
would have “equal privileges” but for equal privileges all the minorities had to “share 
equally all the obligations of law” as the “citizens of the State”*', During a visit to Sri 
Lanka Nishtar openly declared that the policy of the Pakistan Government was “not only 
to treat minorities fairly but generously”. Raghib Ahsan, a Muslim League Councilor 
from Calcutta urged for a just and equitable treatment of the Buddhist minority in East 
Bengal®, 

‘Thus the claim of protecting minority rights was not merely a lip service; Jinnah 
and his colleagues took concrete steps to ensure the participation of minorities in state 
affairs and protect their political rights, In the Provisional Constitution of Pakistan the 
right of separate electorates, which Muslim had demanded for themselves in the British 
India when they were in minority, was not only retained but also its scope was extended 
for the Scheduled Caste Hindus, When the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan met for 
the first time on August 10, 1947, Liaquat proposed the name of a Hindu member, 
Jugendra Nath Mandal, for the temporary chairmanship of the Assembly. The motion was 
seconded by Nazimuddin and accepted unanimously by the house'*. This act was a 
practical demonstration of the fact that a non-Muslim was entitled to hold one of the most 
prestigious public offices in Pakistan, Mandal was also included in the first Pakistani 
cabinet and was assigned the important portfolio of Law and Labour. 

Admitting the importance of the issue of minority rights in the country, the 


Constituent Assembly of Pakistan gave priority to settle down basic rights of the 
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minorities. The first committee formulated by the Constituent Assembly was on the 
Fundamental rights of the citizens of Pakistan and on matters relating to the minorities". 
Later on the committee was sub divided into two committees, one to report on 
fundamental rights of all the citizens and the other to report on matters relating to the 
minorities. Zafarulla headed the first committee while Nishtar was appointed Chairman 
of the Committee on Minorities". 

When the Christians invited Jinnah to attend a special Thanksgiving Service at 
Holy Trinity Church in Karachi to mark the creation of Pakistan, Jinnah willingly 
accepted their offer by canceling all other appointments. During the service Jinnah was 
conduced to his bench seat in the front row inside the church where he listened to the 
sermon and thanksgiving prayers attentively™. It is on record that Jinnah spent his first 
and the only Christmas, after the creation of Pakistan, as an honourable guest of the 
Christian community, joining cheerfully in their celebrations. In that single act he aimed 
to incorporate rituals of a minority into Pakistani consciousness”. 

‘When Jinnah was asked to replace Inspector Hansotia from his personal staff just 
because he was a Parsi, Jinnah refused to accept the demand. It did not make any 
difference if he was a Muslim or not. The only thing that mattered to him was that he was 
honest, hardworking and efficient™. Jinnah was watchful of the minority citizens and 
personally took interest in their problems when communal riots broke out in Karachi. He 
appealed to the Muslim citizens and officials to “fully cooperate with the Government... 
in protecting their Hindu neighbours” against the lawless elements responsible for 
creating disturbances, and help in restoring “trust and confidence amongst all the 


communities”. He asked his close associates to take care of their non-Muslim 
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acquaintances and supply them with food and items of daily use since it was their duty to 
help all the people of Pakistan, when they were in trouble”, 

Jinnah’s policy towards minorities, by and large, paid off. Immediately after the 
creation of Pakistan, Jinnah received messages from different segments of minorities in 
which they not only assured him of their allegiance to the new state but also pledged to 
show their “unflinching loyalty” to Pakistan”, They shared their feelings of grief and 
regret with Jinnah over the tragedies that were befalling in India’, Some of them even 
wished the Hindus and the Sikhs in East Punjab to emulate the exemplary attitude with 
which Jinnah was treating the minorities”, They were grateful to Jinnah and assured 
him that they would be pleased to whatever they could do to relieve distress and help 
the local administration in restoring law and order. They rushed to work in the 
departments of health and social welfare, Christian nurses and doctors played an 
important role in administering the injured and the sick in different hospitals”. Jinnah’s 
policy towards minorities was appreciated by Hindu Congress leaders, who assured him 
about their “utmost cooperation’?”, 

However, despite of the efforts of Jinnah and the Government of Pakistan, some 
odd and unwarranted events cropped up. The feeling of insecurity amongst the 
Christians living in Pakistan increased when the wife of the French Council was 
suddenly attacked while she was traveling by Frontier Mail”, Like wise due to the 
critical situation prevailing in Palestine a certain amount of hatred was developed 
against the Jews that threatened a very small Jewish community living in Pakistan, most 
of whom decided to leave Pakistan along with their families. Government of Pakistan 


tried to stop them but in vain”. 
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The biggest reaction came from Hindu community who were skeptical to 

Pakistan's policy and assumed that their lives and property were in jeopardy. On the 
behest of the Congress leadership in Pakistan they made up their mind to leave the 
country for good. Actually some Congress leaders from West Pakistan, at a conference 
held in Delhi, had questioned Jinnah’s assurances of full protection to minorities and 
urged the Government of India to arrange immediate evacuation of Hindus and Sikhs'®. 
‘This was a great challenge to Jinnah’s policy towards minorities. 

‘The decision of the Congress to move the Hindus out of Pakistan was viewed by 
the higher authorities of Pakistan as a conspiracy designed to sabotage and harm 
Pakistan economically. Since the Government of Pakistan repeatedly gave assurances of 
full protection to the minorities and had been trying its best to stop them from migrating 
to India, obviously an abrupt decision of Hindus for leaving Pakistan was not out of fear 
or panic but seemed to be a well organized plan'*!. This point of view of the Pakistan 
Government was endorsed by the neutral observers". 

‘The refugee problem has already been discussed at length in the second chapter, 
yet here it is appropriate to throw some light on the human aspect of the problem while 
discussing the social challenges Jinnah had to face as Governor-General. There was 
hardly any family which migrated and was not directly or indirectly affected by the 
historical holocaust and ineffable massacre. Even a witness of the violence and bloodshed 
was mentally shocked and looked like a psychological patient. Both Jinnah and the 
Government of Pakistan were all out to grapple with the problem but still the bitter 


memories of partition lurked in their minds and made them restless and depressed. So the 
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only thing they could do was to work speedily for the establishment of a social order that 
would make the refugees feel at home and minimize their sorrows and sufferings. 

Besides the psychological issues the cultural aspect following the migration also 
had a great impact on the society. The cities and towns in which the refugees were 
rehabilitated had a different culture from that of the places whence they had arrived, A 
vast number of refugees who settled in Karachi had to adjust them in a totally different 
environment than that of their own. Even those who had come from East Punjab and were 
settled in West Punjab found divergence between the two cultures. Most of them had 
nostalgic feelings for the life style and culture of their ancestral hometowns. On the other 
hand, the migrants were got settled in a huge proportion in many important cities of West 
Punjab including Lahore, Multan, Lyallpur, Montgomery and Sheikhupura'®’, Due to 
their influx, cultural changes took place in urban areas of Pakistan. 

A by-product of the refugee problem was the issue of evacuee property. Actually 
majority of the refugees who departed India hurriedly could not bring anything with 
them. They had no time to sell their moveable and immoveable properties and thus 
reached Pakistan empty-handed. The only way to accommodate these people was to allot 
them the evacuee property left by the Hindus and Sikhs who had migrated to India, 
However, this issue was not so feasible and the Pakistani Government had to tackle it in 
the best possible way, They had to resolve it with the Government of India and formulate 
a defined policy. The two governments discussed the issue for the first time at a meeting 
of the Joint Defence Council on August 29, 1947 under the Chairmanship of 
Mountbatten, In the meeting both governments agreed to appoint custodians of refugee 


property so that the practice of illegal occupation of evacuee property by unauthorized 
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persons was duly checked’™*. The two governments agreed to meet in the near future to 
finalize the plan but unnecessary delay on the part of India’ the matter could not be 
settled till early 1949, 

Since the problem of the refugees who had arrived in Pakistan, was more ominous 
and burdensome than that being faced on the other side of the border'™, it was not 
possible for the Government of Pakistan to take time and wait tll the final decision was 
taken, Therefore, the men at the helm of affairs, especially in West Punjab, without going 
to formulate any regular policy started selling the homes and shops of the non Muslim 
businessmen, who migrated from Pakistan to India on nominal prices so that the money 
earned could be used to rehabilitate the refugees from India”. This policy failed to 
deliver as it had no long term solution. Furthermore, when Pakistan decided to issue 
permits to Hindus and Sikhs to come back, many of them opted to turn up only to retrieve 
their properties'*. Many others sent their applications to the Pakistan's High 
Commission in Delhi requesting that their properties should not be disposed off in their 
absence as they wished to return when the conditions improved". It was a confused state 
of affairs for the policy makers in Pakistan; they were uncertain about the fate of all such 
evacuee properties whose owners were to be awaited for an indefinite time. 

In this situation of turmoil, Jinnah instructed to formulate some basic principles 
regarding evacuee properties. It was decided that any treatment of evacuee property must 
be related to the political situation in particular and psychology of the people in general. 
So first of all, if the status of the refugees couldn’t be ascertained as to be sure who was 
poor and who was rich then all of them were treated alike although the final endeavor 


‘was to rehabilitate them in accordance with their erstwhile position'"°, Later in one of the 
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meetings of Pakistan Punjab Refugee Council it was decided that the immovable property 
left by evacuees could be taken over for temporary use or for a fixed period by the 
rehabilitation authorities'''. The fund was only to be used for the rehabilitation of the 
refugees. 

One gigantic social problem Pakistan had to face was acute shortage of health 
facilities for its people, But the extraordinary and odd conditions prevailing due to the 
upsurge of riots and bloodshed, mass migration, the unhygienic conditions in the refugee 
‘camps and the direct exposure to sun and rains further multiplied the number of persons 
who direly needed medical care. Moreover, the new state had neither trained medical 
personnel nor the equipment and infrastructure required for basic health facilities even in 
normal conditions, not to talk about the extraordinary situation prevailing at that time. 
Lack of doctors, hospitals and medical infrastructure in the country gave rise to the 
tremendous flood of patients who had to be laid on the naked floors in different types of 
buildings including schools"? 

Like other departments, the division of assets in the field of health also went 
extremely in favour of India as almost all the central health institutions including the 
Central Research Institute at Kasauli, the All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health 
at Calcutta, the Malaria Institute of India, the Central Drugs Laboratory at Calcutta and 
College of Nursing at New Delhi remained in India. Only three medical colleges one 
each at Lahore, Karachi and Dhaka, were inherited by Pakistan. And out of these only 
‘one was producing medical graduates while the other two were just going through the 
process of preparation, Then the most of the medical and the technical staff working in 


the areas pertaining to Pakistan were mainly non-Muslims but they left for India. The 
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British members of the Indian medical service also departed. There were a few doctors, 
nurses and paramedical staff available and most of the dispensaries were without medical 
doctors". 

Jinnah knew there was no immediate solution of these grave problems, yet he and 
his government could not sit idle or become mere spectators. On his initiative the First 
All Pakistan Health Conference was organized at Lahore in November 1947. The 
Conference in principle made use of recommendations of the Health Survey and 
Development Committee set up by the British Indian Government in 1943". In order to 
cope with a multitude of health problems at the earliest the Conference recommended 
that first of all the public health departments at centre and in the provinces were to be 
merged into a single unit responsible for medical as well as precautionary works under 
the control of a single officer'"*, 

The Ministry of Health took important measures to improve the health conditions 
in Pakistan. In consideration of the importance of sera and vaccines, which Pakistan had 
to import initially, it was decided to establish a Bureau of Laboratories in Karachi for 
large-scale production of anti-typhoid, anti-cholera, anti-plague, anti-venom and anti- 
rabies vaccines for internal consumption. A drugs laboratory was also to be established 
that could not be, however, started during the life of Jinnah''®, It was also decided to send 
medical graduates abroad so that by getting higher training they could make up the 
deficiency of teachers, research workers and specialists related to the medical field”. 

For maintenance of a proper standard of medical education in the country, the 
Pakistan Medical Association was also set up. In a message on the inauguration of the 


Association on March 27, 1948 Jinnah hoped the Association would be well-organized 
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and efficient to render a number of services and “serve earnestly to organize the medical 
profession in Pakistan on a high level befitting the State”. The Association was expected 
not only to find the solution to the immediate health problems of a new country by 
“speeding up medical relief” but also to keep “medical and social contact” with other 
global organization in order to exchange the latest “views and ideas” with them’. 

Besides doing whatever was in its capacity and control to solve the health 
problem, the government also sought on urgent basis medical aid from international 
health organizations and governments of the developed countries. In particular, the 
governments of United Kingdom and United States were requested to send immediately 
fully equipped mobile hospitals along with specialist doctors''’, Generous donations in 
form of cash, medicines, equipment and trained doctors and nurses began to arrive in 
Pakistan from countries including Australia, Holland, South Africa, Switzerland, Turkey, 
United Kingdom and the United States”. 

The biggest relief, however, came from Intemational Red Cross Society, Initially 
it provided first aid camps at different refugee camps. Later it decided to establish 
Pakistan chapter of the society. The inaugural meeting of the Pakistan chapter of Red 
Cross Society was held at the Governor-General House, Karachi on March 15, 1948 and 
attended alongside many others by Jinnah. In his speech on the occasion Jinnah hoped the 
Society to “play its full and destined part in the service of humanity” to “afford all 
possible relief and help to the suffering and distressed people”'”'. On the inauguration of 
the Pakistan Red Cross Society, Treffry Thomson, the Red Cross Commissioner, donated 
one hundred thousand rupees to the new organization on behalf of the Red Cross 


Society’, 
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For Jinnah education was one of the most prominent areas to invest in. The 
importance of education was unfolded to him soon after he landed in London in late 1892 
for he considered education as the only path for an individual or a nation leading to 
progress. That was why he decided to study law instead of getting business training for 
which he was actually sent there. When he decided to participate in politics after he 
returned from London, he laid emphasis on universal education in the country. He 
accused the British of keeping millions of Indian people in the darkness of ignorance just 
for the fear they might stand up against them and “demand more rights”"™*, He tried to 
convince the people of British India, especially the Muslims that free elementary 
education should be compulsory for them. Only then they would be aware of their rights 
and privileges and able to get rid of the clutches of the British rulers as well as the 
landlords", He believed that knowledge was a bigger force than the sword’*. 

Jinnah realized that Muslims had remained backward in education as compared to 
the other communities living in India. He was conscious of the fact that the bulk of the 
schools, colleges and universities were in the areas where Hindus were in majority and 
that Muslim majority areas were deliberately deprived of the benefits of education'””, He 
articulated that education was a “matter of life and death” for the Muslims of South Asia 
and if they failed to keep pace with the fast moving world they would not only be left 
behind and then prone to be “finished up”!”*, 

During a series of his presidential addresses at the annual sessions of the All India 
Muslim League Jinnah highlighted the importance of education for the uplift of 
Muslims'*, He forewarned the Muslims not to remain illiterate and ignorant otherwise 


they were prone to be exploited by the rulers, He urged them to work hard to ward off the 
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educational backwardness of the community by raising funds to establish more and more 
private schools and colleges for Muslims", He stressed upon the need of scientific and 
technical education to create new channels of employment; it was high time for the 
Muslims to divert their educational policy and start “more commercial and technical 
schools"®!, He reminded his people that the Holy Prophet (SAW) had advised “his 
followers to go even to China in the pursuit of knowledge”. 


As so “many impuriti 





.” and un-Islamic customs and practices had crept into the 
Muslim society, Jinnah considered that it was the task of Muslim educational institutions 
to educate their children on right lines so as to enable them “to live the Islamic life” 
He always remained in touch with the educational institutions, He was a frequent visitor 
of Muslim Aligarh University and Islamia College, Peshawar. He had very warm feelings 
towards Aligarh and called his each and every annual visit to the University as “his 
yearly pilgrimage to the Mecca of learning”. He had a high opinion of the Aligarh boys 


and paid prolific tributes to their political understanding and foresight'™* 


His deep love 
for education and educational institutions can be proved by the fact that in his final will 
that he wrote in mid 1939, Jinnah willed to donate fifty thousand rupees to University of 
Bombay, twenty five thousand rupees each to Anjuman-i-Islam School Bombay and 
Arabic College Delhi. After paying to these institutions the remaining amount was 
divided equally amongst Aligarh University, Islamia College, Peshawar and Sind 
Madrasa, Karachi, 

The Muslim majority areas, which were included in Pakistan, were educationally 


backward. At the time of the birth of Pakistan the literacy rate of the new-born state was 


only seven percent'’, Furthermore there were very few facilities for improving both the 
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quality and quantity of education. Consequent upon the colonial policies, there were 
quite insufficient schools of elementary education, not to mention of higher institutions 
and specialized teaching establishments"’, University of the Punjab was the only 
university in the entire West Pakistan and its library was functioning without the 
acquisition of new books'**, Most of the teachers and intellectuals from these areas, who 
were mostly non-Muslims, left Pakistan causing desperate deficiency of personnel who 
could promote education in the country”, 

Jinnah was well aware that the field of education the Government of Pakistan was 
going to face many problems at the time of its establishment", For nation building and 
future growth and development of Pakistan, education was one of his top priorities, That 
is why he assigned Fazlur Rahman, the Education Minister, to take immediate measures 
to ensure rapid development in the field of education. It was on behest of Jinnah that he 
organized All Pakistan Educational Conference at Karachi from November 27 to 30, 
1947 with the aim to discuss the educational problems and work out concrete suggestions 
for the Government for framing appropriate policies and objectives regarding 
education’, Provincial Education Ministers, Directors of Public Instruction, Vice 
Chancellors of Universities and other eminent educationists participated in the 
Conference" 

Jinnah was not present at the Conference, yet in a message to the Conference, he 
identified the problems and suggested some solutions making a special mention of the 
British policy that overlooked the Muslims and on purpose kept them backward. 
Anyhow, it was not the end of the world and the people of Pakistan could put the nation 


back on the path of speedy and substantial progress by investing in education, He said 
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that the future of the state must greatly depend upon the type of education and the way in 
which children the country would be brought up “as the future servants of Pakistan”, For 
this purpose they only needed to formulate an educational policy and programme on the 
“lines suited to the genius of our people, consonant with our history and culture, and 
having regard to the modern conditions and vast developments” that had taken place all 
over the world’. 

In order to compete with the world that was moving fast, besides academic 
education, Jinnah highlighted the importance of “technical and vocational education”, 
and an urgent need of training Pakistani youngsters in the “scientific and technical 
education” so that they were able to contribute in the field of science, commerce, trade 
and industries and become fully “qualified or equipped to play their part in various 
branches of economic life in a manner which will do honour to Pakistan”. However, his 
major demand was to set up an educational system which would mobilize the people of 
Pakistan and “build up the character of our future generations”. He wanted the youth to 
be taught to learn to live with “honour, integrity, selfless service to the nation, and sense 
of responsibility”™. 

‘After Jinnah’s message, different ideas were presented with detailed discussions 
during next four days. The Conference in the end passed a resolution that underlined 
educational system of Pakistan inspired by Islamic ideology and principles of universal 
brotherhood, tolerance, and justice through a new curriculum, textbooks, visual aids, 
educational broadcasts and teachers duly trained with a new vision'**, To facilitate the 
students and make them understand things better it was also decided that the medium for 


instruction especially in the technical institutions would be Urdu! 
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‘The Conference also recommended formation of an Advisory Board of Education, 
an Inter-University Board, a Council of Technical Education and a Council for Industrial 
and Scientific Research. The main objective of all these organizations was to guide the 
ministry about the educational reorientation in their specific fields. It was also suggested 
that an archeological survey should be planned to protect and explore more of the Indus 
Valley Civilization. There was also a proposal to set up an office of Director of Archives 
and Library and establish a world standard library at Karachi, Another proposal came up 
for opening a museum at Karachi’, 

For Jinnah students were future builders of Pakistan. So he continued his link with 
the educational institutions and students even after independence, Though he was busy as 
a bee fighting formidable battle of Pakistan's survival, yet he never missed an 
‘opportunity to visit educational institutions, whether it be Dhaka University or Islamia 
College and Edwards College Peshawar. He also tried to keep himself in contact with the 
students whenever and wherever he got the opportunity. When a group of Muslim 
students wished to see Jinnah during his February 1948 visit to Quetta without any prior 
appointment, Jinnah was pleased to give them appointment and discussed with them 
issues of their interest. He applauded the role played by student community during the 
Pakistan movement; talked about their future responsibilities as builders of Pakistan and 
discussed with them the problems Pakistan was facing at the critical moments", 

Jinnah tried to make students realize that situation had completely changed with 
the broken chains of foreign domination. In an independent Pakistan then they were 
presumed to behave sensibly and regulate their affairs as free men’, He told them that 


Pakistan had very difficult tasks ahead and that the country needed to find out “how to 
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reconstruct, how to build it up and how to revolutionize and remodel the past legacies 
from which we are suffering, namely, the mentality, the character and the evil 
customs”"**, That could be done only by young men who were equipped with education 
and steeped in the feelings of national unity and the urge to serve'*', 

Jinnah wanted the students to set example before the world what youth could do, 
‘Their first and foremost duty was to be fair to themselves, to their parents and to the state 
by devoting all their attention to their studies’. He asked them to develop a “sound 
sense of discipline, character, initiative and a solid academic background” and learn to 
obey for only then they could learn to command, If they could get the maximum from 
what was available in their institutions they would equipped with the best tools to make 
them the leaders of future generation'’®, Hence it was advisable for them not to take part 
in politics and not be exploited or misled by the enemies of the country. He assured them 
that once they would leave the portals of the universities and colleges, they would get the 
opportunity to play their free role in developing their own future and the future of the 
State'*, 

‘Whenever Jinnah got an opportunity to meet the students he always asked them to 
keep their options open and consume their energies in diversified fields. He advised them 
to stop focusing on Government jobs as they were doing during the British Raj and start 
exploring for their future in private sector. He pointed out that there was an immense 
scope in technical education as Pakistan desperately wanted technically qualified people. 
He asked the students to specialize in other fields of knowledge including Agriculture, 
Banking, Commerce, Engineering, Industry, Insurance, Law, Medicine, Trade, Zoology 


etc!%, To provide more opportunities to the students, Jinnah also wanted to start some 
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new Universities in the country; one such plan was the Khyber University at Peshawar'**, 

Jinnah longed to spread education to every nook and comer of Pakistan and every 
Pakistani to get benefit from the fruits of education. It was his priority to establish 
educational institutions in the far flung and remote areas of Pakistan including the Tribal 
Areas, Northern Areas, Azad Kashmir etc’*”, In his meeting with the Tribal Jirga at 
Government House Peshawar on April 17, 1948, Jinnah was happy to listen to the Tribal 
Chief's desire for the promotion of education in their areas. He promised that he and his 
government would help to make education available to the children in the tribal areas, He 
was optimistic that with the help of their leaders, his Government would manage to 
“make a great progress in this direction’ '**, 

Due to Jinnah’s commitment towards education, in contradiction to the desire of 
some of university men and educationists to preserve status quo, fast changes took place 
in the field, The tendency to mould the educational system in accordance with the Islamic 
ideology and stress the importance of Arabic, Persian and Urdu subjects was quite 
visible, Pakistan Advisory Board on Education, formation of which was recommended 
at the Education Conference, met for the first time on 7-8 June under the chairmanship of 
Fazlur Rahman. It made a number of recommendations of which potentially, the most 
important was “Islamic Ideology” to be the driving force for the education system in 
Pakistan. Schools and colleges were to be organized so as to provide an integrated social 
and fundamental education’, It was also decided to send students to Britain to get 
technical education in the fields of which teaching staff or facilities were not available in 


Pakistan", If there were any problems in sending students to Britain, then United States 
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and Egypt were alternate options’. Scholarships were given to needy students who were 
in the mid of their studies’. 

When Jinnah visited Walton camp to see the refugees who came from India on 
November 4, 1947 he was impressed by the role Boy Scouts played by giving relief to the 
refugees. He appreciated their voluntary services and decided to give an organizational 
structure to this Association in Pakistan so that some constructive work could be done in 
the neglected social sectors. Following Jinnah’s instructions Pakistan Boy Scout 
Association was formed on December 1, 1947 with Fazl-ur-Rahman as its first Chief 
Commissioner and J.D, Shujah as Honorary Secretary. The Association requested Jinnah 
to become Chief Scout, which he happily accepted. He took oath as a scout on December 
22 and served as Chief Scout of Pakistan till his death’. 

Jinnah was so much impressed with the Scout movement that he said that if one 
wanted to make the world cleaner and happier he/she should adopt the scout's motto of 
“service before self and purity in thought, word and deed”. He praised the qualities of a 
scout which made him “learn to befriend all, to help other people at all times, subordinate 
personal interest to the welfare of others, eschew violence of thought, word and action”, 
He wanted scouts in Pakistan to “play more than lip service to the scout laws” and not to 
presume “scout movement” was “limited to going about in uniforms, scarves and badges 
for show”, He was of the view that scouting could play a very vital role in forming the 
character of Pakistani youth, “promoting their physical, mental and spiritual 
development, and making them well disciplined, useful and good citizens", 

Jinnah also asked the youth to participate in games and sports in order to be 


“physically, mentally and morally” fit and learn “discipline and develop the habit of team 
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work", He believed that sports were “natural concomitant to Sound Bodies” and gifted 
the youth with “cultivation of sound minds”, He wanted the sportsmen to build up 
physical strength not for aggression or militant purposes but for “becoming fighting fit”, 
all their life and all the time in every walk of life whenever their nation needed their help. 
He wanted them to become a “force for peace, international amity and goodwill”. For a 
sportsman it’s not the win that is important but “it’s the effort and the spirit behind the 
effort that counts""*’. He: accepted to become the patron-in-chief of Pakistan Olympic 
Association; he not only appreciated the organization of the first Pakistan Olympic 
Games to be organized in the last week of April 1948 but also personally went to the 
stadium to inaugurate the games’. Jinnah wanted Pakistani athletes to participate at 
international level and proposed for first Pan Islamic Games which were held after his 
death at Karachi in 1951". 

Jinnah was also a great champion of the cause of emancipation of women in 
Pakistan, He considered the confinement of women in the four walls of the houses as a 
crime against humanity and wished them to work side by side with men in every sphere 
of life. However, since superfluous liberation of women had given rise to a number of 
social evils in the Western society he wanted them to work according to “Islamic ideals 
and standards", 

Jinnah strongly supported women education for in his view it was essential for the 
progress of a nation; uneducated women could not “march forward along with men to 
solve the important issues” of the nation, the society and not even of their own 
families'”'. It was in the power of a woman to bring up children on right lines. Woman's 


lap is the first educational institution for the kids; if women did not get education the 
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future generation was prone to remain in the dark. He questioned how one could expect 
an ignorant woman to bring up her child properly’. So Jinnah requested woman to be 
well-educated not only to become “doctors, teachers, professors and nurses” but also to 
do the most important duty of bringing up their children so as to make them “intelligent, 
educated Muslim boys imbued with love for Islam and service to their fellow 


countrymen!” 


. He opposed the idea of co-education because it might deprive many girls 
of getting higher education, as many Muslim parents would like to send their daughters to 
girls’ colleges but withdraw them if those colleges were turned into co-educational 
institutions'™*, 

Jinnah was of the view that the Muslims of South Asia could hardly achieve their 
goal without an active participation of women. So he strived to involve them in freedom 
movement. He appreciated the Muslim women who participated in the struggle for the 
achievement of Pakistan; he said: “no nation can make any progress without the 
cooperation of its women”. He wanted Muslim Women of South Asia to “support their 
men, as they did in the days of the Prophet (SAW)"'”*. The women were quite capable to 
do their duty even while remaining “inside Pardah"!”’. It was only on his call that 
thousands of women came out and actively participated in the Muslim League's struggle 
for Pakistan'””, After achieving the ultimate goal, Jinnah acknowledged the “sufferings 
and sacrifices” made by the Muslim women and the role they played during the fight for 
“civil liberties” 

‘After the creation of Pakistan, Jinnah told the women that no doubt they stood 
firmly behind their men in the long struggle for the achievement of Pakistan yet their task 


was not yet over. They had to play their significant role and contribute to the “great task 
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of building the nation and maintaining its solidarity”, Their role especially as the “prime 
architects of the character of the youth” was of utmost importance'”. 

He issued special instructions to the ministry of refugees to give special attention 
to the women who were left alone. A special block of building was reserved in the camp 
for orphans and the women whose husbands or parents were killed or separated'®, He 
took personal interest in the recovery of abducted women in both the dominions". It was 
with his approval that Fatima Jinnah joined Rana Liaquat Ali Khan in the campaign for 
the recognition of women’s rights, Both the ladies urged the women to come forward and 
work side by side with men in building up Pakistan and shoulder their responsibilities in 
the educational, social and economic fields'™, It was owing to Jinnah’s keen interest that 
Women’s National Guards were constituted and Women industrial homes established in 
Karachi, Lahore and Quetta'®. 

Jinnah earnestly desired to base the economy of Pakistan on Islamic concept of 
“social justice”, where different economic organizations would work according to 
“slamic ideals of social and economic life”. He believed that Pakistan could steer on the 
right path only through an “economic system based on true Islamic concept of equality of 
manhood and social justice”. He was zealous to implement the concepts of 
“Brotherhood, equality and fraternity” that have been given in “our religion, culture and 
civilization”™®’, He opposed the idea of “making the rich richer and poor poorer”. 
Therefore, he would plead economic justice for both, the rich and the poor'™®. He was 
intensely against keeping the poor people alive as a burden or “drag on society” but 
wanted them to live as “self respecting, self relying and useful members of the 


society"™"”, Jinnah wished to control the prices of the commodities of daily use 
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exclusively for the indigent and poor people of the society including the low-salaried 
civil servants who lived from hand to mouth'™* 

Jinnah was critical of the Western economic system that had created “insoluble 
problems for humanity” and failed to provide “justice between man and man and to 
eradicate friction from the international field”. So he thought that Pakistan could not 
achieve its “goal of creating a happy and contented people” by following “Western 
economic theory and practice” as the very system caused nothing but “the worse mess 
than ever before in history” and was also “responsible for the two World Wars”. He was 
certain that if the economic think tank of Pakistan would give an alternative to the 
prevailing system, they would not only be doing a big favour to the nation but also to 
humanity by securing “the welfare, happiness and prosperity of mankind” "®. 

This task, however, was not so easy to be achieved as Pakistan was born with a 
number of economic shortcomings and handicaps. The economic structure of the new 
state was almost in a complete disorder or say disaster. The British had administered 
India as a single economic unit without paying due attention to the balanced development 
of various regions. Most of the provinces with Muslim majority were deliberately kept 
underdeveloped and remained poor under the Raj’. In this way, Pakistan had inherited 
the poorest areas of the British Indian Empire which lacked in business and industry and 
had a population which had been predominantly uneducated and unskilled’? 

Pakistan's economy at the time of independence was a perfect example of a 
colonial economy'”?, Many pundits considered the new country was not economically 
viable. They predicted that in all the fields including agricultural production, industry, 
forest, minerals, revenue and expenditure, Pakistan was going to be an economic 
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failure’, It was being calculated that Pakistan was likely to become a conglomeration of 
poor states, a menace to its own people and to the rest of India’. Pakistan was being 
dubbed as economic impossibility and ultimately “economically disastrous” and 
“financially bankrupt”. The creation of Pakistan was surmised as surrender to internal 
disorders and a tragedy unparalleled in modern History" 

‘Those who “painted extremely dark picture of the future” of Pakistan and 
considered that “Pakistan was not economically feasible”, were termed as “false 
prophets” by Jinnah”, Funds were, of course, imperative for development but “national 
growth and regeneration” did not depend on funds alone, Jinnah regarded “human toil” as 
a more pivotal factor required for the prosperity of a nation and luckily Pakistanis were 
found to be a “nation of industrious and determined people” with a glorious history of 
caming a distinct position for themselves in the field of human achievement™*. If 
Pakistan managed to fully exploit its “resources of men and material”, no body could stop 
it from a bright future, He was convinced that the people of Pakistan would be ready for 
any sacrifice in making Pakistan a “strong and stable state”. He motivated the people to 
muster up courage and determination “to build up ‘and construct a strong and prosperous 
Pakistan", 

Jinnah was supported by the other leaders of Pakistan in his positive thinking 
about the economic prospects of Pakistan, When Griffith met Liaquat, Chundrigar and 
Suharawarthy in August 1947, he found the Muslim League leaders ready to take up the 
economic challenges their country had to face. They were determined that with patience, 
persistence, hard work and determination, they would make Pakistan economically 


independent of India, When the economic problems of Pakistan were discussed in the 
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cabinet meeting on August 15, 1947 all the ministers vowed that with “steadfast faith in 
God and under His guidance” they would succeed in achieving their task of making 
Pakistan an economically sound country”. 

Jinnah and his team were not only making mere verbal claims but also practically 
did every thing in their capacity to achieve their objective, In fact, even before the 
creation of Pakistan Jinnah had consistently urged Muslim League to take steps for 
‘economic and social uplift of the Muslims. After the Lahore Resolution was passed he 
emphasized the need to undertake suitable measures for alleviating the general economic 
backwardness of Muslims*?. An attempt was made in April 1941 to set up a Planning 
Committee of All India Muslim League to make a blueprint for the economic 
development of the Muslims*”, The committee, however, could not last for long and 
ceased to work due to financial reasons only after conducting one meeting”. 

‘A fresh Planning Committee was set up in December 1943 with better preparation 
and by including more capable persons willing to devote their whole time for this 
purpose™®. Jinnah himself actively participated in the proceedings of the Committee and 
helped them in their task to conduct an economic survey of the areas that were to be 
included in Pakistan. He wanted Muslim League to be prepared for proper planning 
before well in time®®, The Committee finalized the report by mid 1945 and submitted it 
to Jinnah, The report comprehensively covered the economic problems of the Muslims of 
British India, especially of the areas which were to constitute Pakistan, and pointed out 
remedies for their problems”, Jinnah also involved business experts in finding the 


solution to the economic problems of the community before the creation of Pakistan, In 
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this regard Habib Rahmatoola, the President of the Federation of Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce played an active and important role™*. 

All the planning that Jinnah and his associates had done to stabilize Pakistan's 
‘economy after independence became irrelevant when the time came. Economic problems 
that Muslim League leadership had visualized went in background and several new 
issues, which were of more serious nature, appeared on the screen. The communal riots 
that broke out in different parts of the region especially in the Punjab resulted in a 
mammoth migration from both sides of the borders. The influx of refugees in numerous 
caravans into Pakistani territories forced the Government of Pakistan to forget 
everything, declare emergency and give priority to arrange for them at least food, cloth 
and shelter before their proper rehabilitation. This required unprecedented resources with 
huge amount of funds ever considered. Furthermore, the mass departure of Hindus and 
Sikhs, who had been dominating the economy of the region for so long, resulted in the 
devastation of the trade and commerce that befell soon with the birth of a new country", 

Besides, in the devised economic planning for Pakistan, Jinnah and Muslim 
League leadership were banking on their share of cash balances and assets. Pakistan 
could not get its share due to the hurdles created by India, India released only two 
hundred million rupees and twenty eight million pound sterling to Pakistan and withheld 
five hundred and fifty million rupees and one hundred and thirty seven million pound 
sterling. The amount was not transferred to the account of Pakistan with the Reserve 
Bank till the mid January 1948”, India also backed out of the financial agreements that 


were settled between the two Dominions and put pressure on the Reserve Bank of India 
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to deny Pakistan even the normal financial facilities and what amounts to economic 
warfare, conducted by the India Custom’s authorities in Bombay”. 

Indian Government also withheld Pakistan's share of six hundred million rupees, 
which it promised to give as compensation of the sixteen ordinance factories that went 
to India”?. Furthermore Pakistan's agriculture based economy had to face a big setback 
when India first threatened and then virtually stopped the river water flowing into 
Pakistan, Moreover, Pakistan had to raise funds to fight a war imposed on it by India in 
Kashmir, The country needed a lot financial resources to buy ammunition as its share of 
arms was totally withheld by India. India also declined to allocate a proportion of plant 
to Pakistan from the armaments factories on the ground that this would merely dislocate 
existing factories without providing Pakistan with assets of any value”, 

To meet the challenge, Jinnah decided to form a finance team which could work 
‘out a scheme not only to find immediate solution of economic problems the country was 
facing but also put the economy of Pakistan on a track that could lead to future progress 
and prosperity. He appointed, Archibald Rowlands, the last British Finance Member of 
the Viceroy's Executive Council in India, as his Financial Adviser. Ghulam Muhammad, 
a competent bureaucrat with large experience in the field of finance and the architect of 
the “Poor Man's Budget of 1947” was appointed as Finance Minister. Zahid Hussain, 
another finance expert with vast experience, was first nominated as High Commissioner 
to Delhi but later called back and was given the assignment to establish State Bank of 
Pakistan. Once the Bank became operational Zahid was appointed as its first Governor. 


Jinnah always remained in direct contact with the finance team and they were entitled to 
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visit him at any time without even taking prior appointment. Jinnah remained in touch 
with them even when he was on his death bed”. 

Pakistan inherited almost an empty treasury and the available finances were 
barely sufficient for paying even one month's salaries to its employees. The country 
immediately needed funds not only for the routine expenses, but also for giving a push to 
start the industrial process and commercial activities in the country. Pakistan also 
required massive funds for refugee rehabilitation and development of Armed Forces, As 
obviously the required funds could not be generated immediately from the indigenous 
resources it was planned to seek assistance for the time being from United Kingdom, 
Commonwealth countries, Muslim World and United States of America”'’. Pakistan 
chose to become member of Commonwealth Economic Commission”, 

United Kingdom realized when the crown had recognized Pakistan as a dominion, 
the state was included in Commonwealth, and its establishment was also endorsed by the 
United Nation, there should be no hindrance for them to give financial help to Pakistan so 
that it could survive economically. They also apprehended if they did not help Pakistan, 
the state in its desperation might look towards Soviet Union and jump out of their 
hands”"”, Pakistan was given financial aid, Supply of the required military equipment and 
industrial technology was also recommended” but in this regard no practical step was 
taken lest India be annoyed. The Muslim countries which weren't self-reliant themselves 
at the best supported Pakistan only on moral grounds. 

‘Another channel for generating funds was to look towards affluent Muslim 
figures. Ghulam Muhammad used his old relationship with the Nizam of Hyderabad to 


persuade him for a loan to Pakistan. Jinnah himself discussed the issue with Mir Laik Ali, 
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the Prime Minister of the Hyderabad State, and asked him to convince the Nizam to give 
financial aid to Pakistan. Jinnah also wrote a letter to the Nizam and solicited “immediate 
help” and was confident that the Nizam would “not fail” the people of Pakistan’"”. The 
efforts proved fruitful since the Nizam issued a loan of two hundred million rupees in 
October 1947, 

Likewise, the rulers of Swat and Bahawalpur were also approached to contribute 
to the economic survival of Pakistan. Both of them also donated generously”'. Then 
Jinnah requested influential personalities like Aga Khan™ and big Muslim businessmen 
who contributed handsomely. Mohammad Ali Habib, the head of the Habib family in 
Gujarat, gave Jinnah a blank cheque until India delivered its share of financial resources. 
Itis reported that Jinnah withdrew eighty million rupees from Habib’s account™*. This 
timely assistance helped a great deal in averting the financial crises. 

In addition, Jinnah appealed to the common men and women to come forward and 
help out Pakistan in the hour of economic crisis. He initiated Quaid-i-Azam Relief Fund 
on September 12, 1947 with an appeal for donations. He also asked them to run an 
austerity drive and let the savings be “brought to the common pool for the stricken”, 
‘When it was suggested to make it compulsory for the well-off class to contribute in the 
fund, Jinnah opposed the idea. He wanted to keep it up to the donors’ will to contribute 
any amount of his/her choice™®*, It was due to the deep-rooted trust in the leadership of 
Jinnah that Pakistani citizens from all walks of life participated generously in the Relief 
Fund, It is reported that so many students offered their complete pocket money to the 
fund”, 
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Different modes were conceived to motivate common people to contribute to the 
economic sustenance of their country. Even a single anna was very important; Post 
Office introduced a scheme to sell one anna Relief labels as a donation for the fund”. 
Jinnah ensured that each and every donation was properly accounted for. He specially 
thanked the poor people and appreciated the spirit with which they donated even a petty 
amount in the fund”? because even the small contributions combined together became a 
very huge amount. Only West Punjab by early January 1948 collected three million 
rupees for the Fund™°, while the total amount collected by the same time was more than 
ten million rupees*", The relief fund not only helped the Government of Pakistan to 
accommodate refugees but also helped in bringing the economy of the country back on 
track. 

What is more was sound financial management that paid dividends. Release of 
financial share of Pakistan from Reserve Bank of India in February 1948 and its share of 
sterling balance by Britain enhanced Pakistan's financial position, Revenue collection 
from Sales and Income Taxes; and floating of Government Bonds in February and 
October 1948 put Pakistan's economy on better footing. Export of raw cotton and jute 
and other commodities stabilized its financial health”. 

Being an agricultural based economy Pakistan mainly relied on its economic 
sector, Bulk of Pakistanis lived in rural areas and mostly rested on agriculture as their 
source of earning. Nearly four-fifths of the population depended on agriculture for their 
livelihood and three-fourths of its GNP was contributed by the agricultural sector™. The 
positive thing was that agriculture was the only sector in which Pakistan inherited a better 


base even than India. Due to the construction of canals by the British in the Punjab and 
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Sind, almost forty percent of the Pakistan’s cultivated area was irrigated by canals, With 
a population of about twenty two percent of British India, areas that became the part of 
Pakistan produced about thirty three percent of the total tonnage of rice and about forty 
percent of the total tonnage of wheat™*, Country's share in the growth of important cash 
crops was also high as it produced seventy eight percent of the total yield of raw jute and 
forty percent of the total output of raw cotton™’, 

‘The areas inherited by Pakistan were normally not only self supporting so far as 
food is concerned but also had the capacity to export it. But the situation changed in 1947 
as the Hindu and Sikh farmers from West Punjab and Sind sent their wheat crop to East 
Punjab even before Pakistan came into being. Moreover, a large portion of wheat 
growing area of West Punjab was awarded to India by the Boundary Commission 
Award”®, Yet Pakistan was confident of dealing with the food situation in the country at 
the time of the creation of Pakistan. Fields in different provinces of West Pakistan were 
ready for harvesting of rice crop, which was grown in abundance during that season, 
However, the situation immediately became precarious as the ready crops over large 
‘areas were destroyed by the rioters””. With the arrival of refugees in large number the 
requirement of food grains increased to such extent that shortage of wheat and rice was 
quite evident in West Punjab by the end of 1947. 

Agriculture sector was adversely affected by the floods, In the summer of 1947 
there were severe floods in Chittagong and Noakhali districts of East Bengal damaging 
the rice crop in East Bengal, In 1948 an area of three and a half million acres was 
damaged by floods in West Pakistan resulting in the severe damage of Kharif crop. To 


make thing worse, India being the upper riparian power violated its international 
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obligation to ensure Pakistan its legitimate share of the waters and claimed to have 
exclusive rights over the water of the rivers”, India first threatened unilateral stoppage 
of supplies to Pakistan and then on April 1, 1948, virtually cut off the water supplies in 
every canal coming to West Pakistan. It affected almost one and a half million acres of 
cultivated land™”, Moreover, the people of East Punjab damaged the irrigation system of 
West Punjab”, 

This was altogether a drastic change of the entire situation. The hopes of surplus 
food in Pakistan proved to be fallacious. Against an estimated surplus rice of one hundred 
and fifty thousand tons in the West Pakistan, East Bengal suffered a deficit of three 
hundred and twenty thousand tons. West Punjab had to undergo another big blow to its 
wheat production that was much below its expectation and the province alone suffered a 
net wheat deficit of thirty three thousand tons”. Under these circumstances, Jinnah and 
the Government of Pakistan took take immediate steps to cope with these difficulties that 
came out of the blue. 

They conducted a Food Conference that suggested measures for enhancing the 
production of wheat, rice, barley, oats and com. It was recommended that an Agriculture 
Board be formed to examine and coordinate schemes for the improvement of production 
and proper use of the readily available raw material”. The Conference also discussed the 
issue of land holdings and recommended production that could be increased by virtue of 
substantial reforms of agrarian structure”. 

The British had created a class of landed aristocracy that consisted of those 
families which had been faithful to the British Raj. At the time of independence, 


according to an estimate, fifty one percent of the land in West Pakistan was owned by 
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‘seven percent of the population and upper crust of one percent owned thirty percent of 
the land’. Majority of the landlords from West Punjab and Sind had opposed the 
creation of Pakistan till mid 1940s but then joined the Muslim League only when they 
became sure that creation of Pakistan had become inevitable. They valued their vested 
personal interest more important than what was beneficial for the people or useful for the 
folks. 

Jinnah envisioned a socio-political system for Pakistan based on social equality 
and free from exploitation of peasants by feudal lords*, He wanted to curb the authority 
of the landlords who according to him had flourished at the expense of common 
people™*, However, it was difficult for him to make any immediate move in this direction 
as the landed aristocracy in Pakistan was stronger than Jinnah could afford to open a new 
front in addition to a variety of problems already confronting the country”*”, 

Jinnah was confident that because of the potential his countrymen Pakistan was 
able to “regain its lost pride in the field” of agriculture™*. In order to improve irrigation 
system he suggested construction of “two new barrages, one in upper and the other in 
lower Sind”. It was expected that with the construction of these barrages, the “total area 
under cultivation in Sind would increase to 12 million acres”. Jinnah also emphasized on 
the production of cotton in West Pakistan and jute, tea and tobacco in East Bengal so that 
the country could increase its exports”, 

At the time of independence patterns of organizational development and modes of 
trade and business were totally disrupted or disturbed”. Business in the areas belonging 
to Pakistan was overwhelmingly dominated by non Muslims. In the Punjab, both small 


and big business were monopolized by Hindus and Sikhs. Only a few Muslims were 
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involved in business and most of them were small shopkeepers. In Karachi, private 
business was generally owned by Sindhi and Gujrati speaking Hindus and Parsis and 
some Christians, while the export trade was completely in the hands of the Europeans”*'. 
The situation in East Bengal was similar as a few Bengali Muslims were engaged in any 
form of trade and commerce otherwise business in the province was largely controlled by 
Hindu Marwaris and Europeans’, In addition, Pakistan had to depend on India on many 
policy-making decisions regarding trade and commerce, ¢.g. the Trade Marks Act, 1940 
was applicable to both Pakistan and India and the same trade marks were to be registered 
for both the dominions** 

‘When the partition plan was announced, many Hindu and Sikh businessmen who 
were living in the areas that were supposed to be included in Pakistan decided to wind up 
their business and left for India along with the entire capital they possessed. Many of 
them started moving out even before the partition, Those who stayed back also 
proceeded to India because they were not certain of the state of order and peace as the 
communal riots had abruptly broken out in the region. Knowing the consequences of the 
departure of business class from Pakistan, the Government tried its best to stop them but 
it was all in vain, Pakistan Government again tried to bring back those who had left 
Pakistan by announcing that non Muslims would regain their moveable and immoveable 
properties if they came back”, However, all the efforts proved fruitless and the trade and 
commerce in the country was terribly shattered even before Pakistan came into existence. 

For these reasons, Pakistan came across a weak infrastructure of trade and 
commerce that needed to be immediately consolidated. On the eve of independence, just 


one ~ only one out of two hundred and fifty seven registered Indian companies was 
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owned by a Muslim™*, Likewise, only one hundred and fifty members of Trade Unions 
registered under the Trade Unions Act of 1926 were Pakistanis*’. The situation of 
Chambers of Commerce was even worse. Before the creation of Pakistan, there were fifty 
six recognized chambers of commerce and thirty seven recognized trade associations 
working in British India. Pakistan inherited only a few of them, and those too badly were 
exhausted in membership and their representative character, The departure of non 
Muslim businessmen further resulted in destruction of the fabric of some of the 
established and recognized trade organizations which were working in Pakistan, This left 
the trade and commerce in Pakistan in a chaotic and confiased condition’**, 

In such a disorderly state of affairs, Jinnah, who considered trade and commerce 
as “the very life blood of a Nation” and believed that traders were equally indispensable 


for the existence of a country as “cultivators or civil servants”*™, 


”, immediately hit upon 
an effective plan. Since the vacuum in the field of commerce and trade created with the 
departure of non Muslims from Pakistan needed to be filled on urgent basis, he decided to 
rely on the Muslim capitalists and mercantile families who had been living in Muslim 
minority areas of United India, He had complete confidence in them as they had 
supported the demand of Pakistan as well as contributed money to the Muslim League 
funds. He urged them to shift to Pakistan and help restore the economic life of Pakistan 
by investing their capital in the field of trade and commerce”. Many of the Muslim 
business families readily responded to Jinnah’s request while some others eventually left 
India to secure and ensure their lives and properties”. 

The largest community to migrate to Pakistan was the Halai Memons from the 


towns of Bantva, Dhorayji, Jetpur, Kutiyana and Vanthali in Gujarat and Kathiawar™®, 
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‘They were followed by the Ispahanis and Adamjees from Calcutta, who also responded to 
Jinnah’s call and migrated to Pakistan in large numbers, The story of Dawoodi Boharas 
and Ismaili Khojas from Bombay was also not different”, Majority of these business 
families decided to settle in the capital city of Karachi. With their investment and 
business experience, the Muslim businessmen who had migrated from India responding 
to Jinnah’s call so quickly managed to fill the gaps left by Hindu traders and turned the 
dormant port of Karachi into the business capital of the country. Within few months 
Karachi became the primary business centre of Pakistan*™. 

Besides Karachi, some businessmen settled in West Punjab and cities like Lahore, 
Gujranwala, Chiniot, Lyallpur emerged as mini business centers, Trade and commerce in 
this region was dominated by the Chiniotis or the Punjabi Sheikhs. This community 
originally belonged to West Punjab but for business purposes they had settled in Calcutta 
and for generations they had been running their leather tanning and rubber business. The 
Chiniotis shifted to Pakistan and returned to their ancestral town™®*, Besides them, the 
Delhi Punjabi merchants also shifted to West Punjab and commenced anew commerce 
and trade with a fresh and welcoming ambiance in the province™*. 

Jinnah and the Government of Pakistan also took notice of the Chambers of 
Commerce with no effective role to play. So they encouraged the traders to organize 
themselves into Chambers of Commerce and trade associations, and invited applications 
from them for grant of recognition®*”. Within a year the old Chambers of Commerce in 
Karachi, Lahore, Chittagong and Dhaka recovered from the disruption and disorder 
caused by the departure of non Muslims. Their membership almost doubled from sixty to 


hundred and five in just few months”. The expiry of standstill agreement between India 
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and Pakistan on March 31, 1948 further gave boost to the management to take 
independent and progressive decisions for improving the trade and commerce policy in 
the country”, 

Following the age-old tradition in British India, the Chamber of Commerce at 
Karachi invited Jinnah as Governor-General of Pakistan to preside the 88° Annual 
General Meeting of the Chamber and the first after the creation of Pakistan held on April 
27, 1947", Jinnah accepted the invitation. He was satisfied to note that the Chamber of 
Commerce at Karachi was disaffiliating itself from the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and was to become an independent “Pakistan Chambers of 
Commerce”. He would like “trading flow as freely as possible” so that the trading 
community could “relax and remove many of” the “internal controls on essential 
commodities”. He also wanted the traders and merchants to fee! free in “building up their 
own fortunes” but while doing so they were told not to “forget their social 
responsibility”. He asked the community to give suggestions and opinions for further 
improvement and help in making economic progress and giving comfort to the common 
man specially by bringing down prices of the commodities of daily use. He hoped that the 
Chamber would “help to reconstruct and build Pakistan to reach mighty and glorious 
status amongst the community of nations of the world”?”!. 

During the British Raj, most of the industrial units were installed in big cities like 
Bombay, Ahmadabad, Calcutta and Bihar coal belt. With the emergence of Pakistan, 
most of the industrial establishments went to India and Pakistan was left with a little 
industrial base, According to an estimate almost ninety percent” of the total Industrial 
units went to India. Out of a grand total of four hundred and five cotton mills Pakistan got 
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only sixteen while it could acquire only eleven out of hundred and fifty three sugar 
factories, Due to the Boundary Commission's decision to award Calcutta to India, each 
and every of the hundred and six jute mills went to India leaving not even a single of 
them for Pakistan”, Besides, the new state had no ordinance factory, no steel industry 
and there was electric power generator of a very small scale. So practically Industry was 
almost non-existent in Pakistan as only one percent of the national income was generated 
by industrial sector”, 

As stated above, Pakistan inherited a very little share from the industrial 
development of British India and even that was not properly organized. There was 
uneven ratio of industrial development between the western and eastern wings since West 
Punjab possessed two third of all the industrial units of Pakistan”. In West Pakistan 
nearly eighty per cent of the industrial undertakings belonged to non-Muslims. In the city 
of Lahore, for example, non-Muslims owned hundred and sixty seven out of two hundred 
and fifteen indigenously owned factories”, In East Pakistan industry was the monopoly 
of Marwaris, a Hindu trading caste”, 

Moreover, the infrastructure needed for industrialization was insufficient. The 
country did not have funds to purchase heavy machinery and lacked technical training to 
establish new industries. Even most of the Muslim commercial communities like 
Memons, Khojas, Bohras and Chiniotis were mostly merchants and they were not 
expected to take risk with their capital for a long term investment needed for 
industrialization’”’, Under these circumstances, establishment of industries was not an 
easy task for the Government of Pakistan. Yet, in spite of narrow resource base, the 


Government under the leadership of Jinnah was determined to develop industry in 
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Pakistan and make it its first priority to encourage capital accumulation in the industrial 
sector”, 

Jinnah persuaded the Muslim traders to change their mind, They took up the 
challenge and were united to refute the claim that Pakistan would collapse for want of 
industry. The Muslim businessmen had been intentionally kept aloof from the industrial 
sector in the region by Hindu exploitation and British domination but then with the 
creation of Pakistan they saw prospects of availing more and more opportunities to 
contribute towards industrial development in the new independent state. They were 
convinced that all the hurdles created by the British were being removed and the Hindu 
hegemony was to come to an end; so they would soon achieve the objective of 
industrialization in Pakistan”, 

The Muslim businessmen with all enthusiasm started to invest in industrial 
development. The foundation stone of first such industry, Valika Textile Mill, was laid 
down only one month after the creation of Pakistan. Jinnah presided over the function in 
which he anticipated that “industrial potential” would give Pakistan’s “economy an 
industrial base” and thus the country’s dependency on the outside world for necessities of 
life was going to be decreased. The industrialization would not only “give more 
employment” to the people but also “increase the resources of the State”, He incited the 
industrialists to utilize properly the raw material bestowed upon Pakistan by Nature, He 
also advised the industrialists to take care of their labours’ needs and demands for “no 
industry can thrive without contented labour”*! 

In December, 1947 the Government of Pakistan organized the First Pakistan 


Industries Conference at Karachi so that suggestions from businessmen and economists 
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were collected before finalizing an Industrial policy for Pakistan. The major emphasis 
was on setting up certain basic industries with specific targets to be achieved, It was 
proposed to encourage the private sector to invest in the industrial process and take 
special measures to improve standard of living of the poor not only by giving them 
employment in the industrial sector but also supporting them with the dignity of 
labour™. To achieve these objectives, Government decided to set up Pakistan Industrial 
Development Finance Corporation and Pakistan Industrial Finance Corporation for small 
scale industries". 

Policy makers in Pakistan worked on the recommendation given by Pakistan 
Industrial Conference and finally issued an Industrial Policy Statement on April 2, 1948. 
The policy called for the adoption of mixed economy with emphasis on rapid 
industrialization. It was decided that the Government would invest in heavy industry and 
‘would only manufacture arms and ammunitions of war, start generation of hydro-electric 
power, and build railway cars, telephone, telegraphs and wireless apparatus”, All the 
other industries were to be set up by the private sector. Foreign investments were 
welcomed provided Pakistani citizens were to have at least fifty one percent shares in all 
the projects. The private sector was encouraged to prepare goods from the raw material 
available in the country and with guaranteed markets at home and abroad. To sum up, the 
main targets were expansion of production, especially of consumer goods industries, 
maximum promotion of private sector, and enhancing export earning. Concession in 
Income Tax and exploration of new industrial enterprises were also introduced in the 
policy™. 


Jinnah supported the Industrial Policy and approved of decision of the 
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Government to invest in the important industries by leaving rest of the industrial activity 
open for the private enterprise. He wanted to “associate individual initiative and private 
enterprise at every stage of industrialization” and assured them that the Government 
would provide all the facilities to private sector for “establishment and development of 
industry”. He promised to create conditions necessary to make the industry “develop and 
prosper” and provide means and facilities for conducting “surveys of Pakistan's 
considerable resources of minerals”, introducing schemes “for the development of 
country's water and power resources”, planning for “the improvement of transport 
services” and the establishment of an Industrial Finance Corporation” **. 

Since industrialization needed a lot of investment and Pakistan was short of 
capital, Jinnah invited foreign companies for investments. He assured the investors that 
there were a lot of “opportunities for development and enrichment” and that those who 
‘were to invest in the industrial sector would never regret it”*”, Liaquat welcomed foreign 
capital from a purely industrial and economic point of view and not claiming any other 
privileges", The foreign investors were, however, pressed to focus on the establishment 
of their industry and not to interfere in the policy making of the country”. By and large 
the response from the foreign investors was disappointing™®. Yet, by and by, some 
companies like General Motors began to invest in Pakistan", 

Despite all the hurdles, the process of industrialization started moving in the 
proper direction during the life time of Jinnah, Under his direction the Government of 
Pakistan had planned a scheme for the “rapid industrialization of both Western and 
Eastern Pakistan”. Only Sind Government had planned to spend hundred and thirty 


million rupees for industrialization, twenty five millions of which were sanctioned till 
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February 1948*?, Most of that investment was done in Karachi, Jute mills were planned 
in East Bengal and the work started for their plantation. Some cotton industries were 
mapped in Lyallpur and Lahore but over all in the Punjab, the main stress was on small- 
scale manufacturing units run by the local craftsmen”. 

In order to accumulate foreign exchange for Pakistan, Jinnah encouraged the local 
businessmen to export the items which were surplus in Pakistan and required by the rest 
of the world. He assured them of the maximum help to “facilitate exports” by “removing 
as many restrictions as possible”. He was sure that intemational trade would help 
Pakistan maintaining “high standards of business integrity and practice” and that 
Pakistani goods would “establish for themselves a reputation” on their own”™*. 

Since Pakistan had to depend upon India for manufactured goods such as textile, 
iron, steel, coal, food stuffs like oil seeds, etc while the Indians needed Pakistan's raw 
material specially jute and cotton’, Pakistan made a proposal to India under which 
Pakistan would supply and India would manufacture on the basis of sharing the export 
duties and the foreign exchange earning. However, India was least interested and gave 
rates which were unacceptable to Pakistan™®, So Pakistan looked for other markets to 
export its raw material including jute, cotton, wool, hides and skins”, Luckily at that 
time raw jute and cotton were in demand with a high price. Pakistan found Latin 
American countries especially Argentina and Brazil as the main buyers of Pakistan’ jute, 
while Pakistan exported cotton mainly to the European market especially United 
Kingdom and Switzerland™*. High world prices for the exports proved highly beneficial 


for Pakistan. 
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There were a number of necessary commodities which were not available in 
Pakistan; so they had to be imported on urgent basis. For this purpose, applications for 
import of these commodities were invited along with an assurance that the Government's 
policy in issuing the license would be liberal. However, emphasis was given on Pound 
Sterling for imports. Initially the imports included cotton, woolen and artificial irk 
manufactures, and yarn, second hand clothing, metals and ores, vehicles, hardware and 
machinery”, In 1947 Pakistan’s exports were one hundred and eighty six million as 
compared to imports of eighty eight million rupees, resulting in a surplus of ninety eight 
million rupees, In 1948, Pakistan's exports were one thousand six hundred and thirty 
four million rupees while imports were worth one thousand and thirty three million 
rupees and the surplus was six hundred and one million rupees” 

Jinnah was very well aware of the tremendous mineral wealth of Pakistan 
including “Coal, iron, petroleum, chromites, gypsum, salt, building materials, and gold” 
and urged to exploit and develop these resources”, Pakistan needed qualified men, 
technicians, scientists and commercial experts to build up the economic and industrial 
base of Pakistan, However, unfortunately Pakistanis lacked technical skills and could 
not explore resources on its own. Still the Government of Pakistan was ready to spend a 
large amount for exploration of its mineral and oil recourses”. 

Like all other fields the British had developed a unified system of 
communications with Delhi being the centre of control and command; most of the 
communication links, whether it be network of roads, railways, sea ports, airports, radio, 
telephone, telegraph, or postal service, were established in the areas where economic 


activities flourished whereas the Muslim majority areas were as usual neglected. The 
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only development in the field of communication made in the areas to be linked with 
Pakistan was only due to defence needs. 

Radio Pakistan started its service on mid night of August 14, 1947, when the 
words “This is Radio Pakistan” went on air for the first time. The organization was 
working in a pathetic condition as there were only three transmitters: a five kilowatt 
medium wave transmitter each at Lahore and Dhaka and a ten kilowatt medium wave 
transmitter at Peshawar. It was not possible for these minor stations to cope up with the 
needs of a country which was facing a number of tragedies and catastrophes and needed a 
direct contact with its masses to share their problems and to boost their morale in those 
difficult and dreadful hours. In addition, the telephone, telegraph and wireless services 
were also not being properly maintained and were too limited to be available even for the 
senior government officials, The only accessible mode of communication was postal 
service but due to the communal riots, even the postal system was so much disrupted that 
the letters reached their destinations when they by and large lost their utility. 

‘The network of roads in Pakistan was just a tiny miniature of the one available to 
India, Only big towns and cities were linked by roads and there were so many roads 
where no transport was found. Railway service was effective in West Pakistan, but 
between the two wings of the country there was no rail communication as it depended 
only on the will of India. Sea communication was very tough and tiring. Though Pakistan 
inherited one port each in East and West Pakistan yet the facilities available at these ports 
were of low standard. Ships were available in limited numbers. Pakistan Merchant Navy 
consisted of only three vessels with a mere eighteen thousand tonnage’. None of these 


ships could sail in the deep ocean’, Air communication was no better. There were only 
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‘one or two usable air fields and some landing strips built for wartime use. Two private 
airlines were operational but between them they had only twenty DC3’s and five 
Conveyors. None of the crafis available had the capacity to move from one wing of the 
‘country to the other in one hoop”, There was not even a single training institute in the 
field of air aviation. 

On the advice of Jinnah Ministry of Communication immediately started working 
for the solutions of the afore-said communication problems. It was decided to arrange a 
sizeable radio network, based on a combination of short wave and medium wave 
transmitters, at least for important cities, as soon as possible, The continued efforts in this 
direction first of all resulted in the installation of a ten kilowatt medium wave transmitter 
in Karachi on August 14, 1948”, As in those days wireless link was the only possible 
means of fast communication between the two wings of Pakistan, the Government 
hurriedly arranged to collect from the military stock an equipment of restricted utility and 
set up communication between Karachi and Dhaka within a couple of weeks after the 
creation of Pakistan’, 

The best available option for communication within the country was via rail as 
Pakistan possessed a good infrastructure. However, Jinnah came to know that it was not 
easy to use potentiality of North-Western Railway for commercial purposes due to the 
non availability of coal from India, extra strain due to huge influx of refugees and 
numerous staff problems ensued by Partition. Yet, the Government on one hand tried to 
get the problems solved and on the other made the best use of the available resources. 
‘The Railway department started carrying essential goods like foodstuffs, etc. to the areas 


where they were required. However, restrictions were imposed on the movement of 
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goods carried under low priority’. In the end, North-Western Railways showed 
substantial surplus during 1947-48 while the East Bengal Railway was at loss. The net 
result was anyhow surplus which was used in support of general revenues. 

Jinnah showed his keen interest in developing Karachi and Chittagong ports for 
imports in the region so that they could not only facilitate the communication between the 
two wings of the country but also link the country with the global commercial market. He 
approved Karachi and Chittagong as ports of registry for purposes of Merchant Shipping 
‘Act 1894, He appointed principal officer mercantile Marine department Karachi and 
Nautical surveyor mercantile marine department Chittagong as registrars so that the 
British and other foreign ships and sea men could be registered with Pakistan instead of 
their going to Calcutta”. 

Jinnah foresaw a bright future for the port of Karachi from where not only West 
Pakistan shared trade benefits but Afghanistan and the adjoining areas of the Indian 
Dominion got an access to the warm waters. He launched the schemes for remodeling the 
East Wharf and the provision of Naval and Commercial Dry Docks and was convinced 
that with the completion of these schemes Karachi was prone to become one of the most 
modern ports in the world”. Likewise, Jinnah assured that his Government would take 
necessary steps for the improvement and development of the Chittagong port, the only 
outlet for the trade and commerce of Easter Pakistan”. Besides serving as centre for 
exports and imports for East Bengal, Jinnah also wanted Chittagong Port whence people 
could leave for Hejaz to perform Hajj and Umra™"?. 

In the field of Civil Aviation, under Jinnah’s instructions development at Karachi 


Airport continued in accordance with the international standards to meet all the 
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requirements of facilitating national and international air transport operations. In order to 
see Karachi as one of the main centers of international air traffic Jinnah looked forward 
to sign bilateral air transport agreements with different countries of the world”. His 
vision was to make Karachi as one of the busiest airports in Asia®'*, Thus private airlines 
were issued licenses and allotted different routes by the Government with the result that 
the airlines established communication within different cities of Pakistan, between East 
and West Pakistan, between Karachi and Delhi and between Karachi and Bombay, within 
a short time™®, A company was also established to carry out major overhauling & repair 
of aircraft, the task of training mechanics and maintenance engineers, and perform other 
necessary airline services. Communication School to train radio operators and radio 
technicians and Air Training School to train Traffic Controllers, Communication 
Engineers and Officers were as well promptly established”"”, 

Before the creation of Pakistan, the field of banking was also the monopoly of 
Hindus, With the announcement of June 3 Plan most of the Hindu Banks operating in 
the areas which were in the offing to comprise Pakistan decided not to stay in Pakistan. 
Consequently before August 15, 1947 a considerable number of banks transferred their 
headquarters and all the funds to India. According to an estimate scheduled banks offices 
with a figure of six hundred and thirty one in the would-be Pakistan were limited to a 
number of two hundred and thirteen instantly before partition”. The sole object was to 
withdraw the entire reserved capital of banks from Pakistan and make it “an economic 
desert”™®” when Pakistan had no central bank and was not in a position to make financial 


transactions. Anyhow, under the Pakistan Monetary System and Reserve Bank Order, 


1947, it was promptly decided to entrust the Reserve Bank of India with operation in 
Pakistan till September 30, 1948. 

Jinnah wes made to understand that the “complete breakdown of the banking and 
financial mechanism” could not be averted by “governmental action alone”. Hence he 
wanted to create favourable conditions for the bankers to lend a hand in repairing the 
banking machinery”, He invited the Habib Group to shift the headquarters of Habib 
Bank from India to Pakistan, which they did. In order to stop the remaining banks and 
bankers from going out of Pakistan, on Jinnah’s initiative, Ghulam Muhammad called a 
conference of the managers of all the banks in September at Lahore. In the conference the 
problems of the bankers and their solutions were discussed at length with a view to give 
the bankers full assurance about their safety and security. 

‘The Government provided maximum opportunities to the educated and talented 
youth of Pakistan to get training in the field of banking so that they could fill in the 
vacuum created due to the departure of Hindu bankers. Jinnah pushed the existing banks 
a well as the universities to play their role in motivating the talented youth to avail those 
opportunities. He also wanted the individuals to come forward in large numbers to take 
“advantage of the training facilities” and contribute towards the well being of the state by 
selecting a “new and wide field in which the genius of our young men” would “find full 
play" 

Pakistan had to revise its policy in December 1947 when induced by the Indian 
government, the Reserve Bank of India withheld Pakistan's agreed share of cash 
balances. It was decided to expedite the work of the establishing State Bank of Pakistan; 


the target of its inauguration was advanced by three months. In the prevailing conditions 
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it looked rather impossible to complete even the preliminary work in a little duration, yet 
it was merely due to the trusted headship of Zahid Hussain and confidence of Jinnah in 
his commitment that the bank started functioning on the same date that was fixed by 
Jinnah to the amazement of each and everyone who was cognizant how difficult it was to 
accomplish the given work in such a short time. 

The State Bank of Pakistan was established on July 1, 1948, with an objective to 
ensure monetary stability and promote growth of the monetary and credit systems in the 
best national interests, The Bank was also assigned the task to control foreign exchange 
and proficiently manage the public debt, To begin with State Bank of Pakistan started 
with a total capital of thirty million rupees. Fifty one percent of the amount was 
subscribed by the Central Government and the remaining forty nine percent by the public. 
‘A Central Board of Private Shareholders was established with the role to supervise work 
of the bank and give general directions. Local boards for the same purpose were also 
established at Karachi, Dhaka and Lahore’, 

Establishment of the State Bank of Pakistan was one of the greatest events in the 
life of Jinnah. In spite of his serious illness and strict advice of doctors to take complete 
rest, he traveled all the way from Ziarat to Karachi only to participate in the ceremony. 
During his speech on the occasion his voice was scarcely audible as he paused, faltered 
and coughed throughout his speech, He was so much exhausted by attending the function 
that it is said when he returned home he collapsed into the bed with his shoes on™. Yet 
he attended the function till the end as to him the opening of the State Bank of Pakistan 
“symbolizes the sovereignty” of the “state in the financial sphere”. He took all the pains 


to deliver his full speech because what he wanted to say was more important than his 
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awfully deteriorating health. Jinnah was keen to observe the work of State Bank in 
“evolving banking practices compatible with Islamic ideals of social and economic life” 
He wanted State Bank of Pakistan to prosper, fulfill the high ideals and develop not only 
as one of the greatest national institutions but also an important one for the international 
community. He foresaw the bank with a significant role in “regulating the economic life” 
of Pakistan by formulating monetary policies which were certain to “encourage 
maximum production and a free flow of trade”*™. 

Like banking, insurance and credit financing were also in non-Muslim hands 
before the birth of Pakistan’’. With their migration to India, the insurance business was 
almost paralyzed. None of the established insurance companies was ready to work in 
Pakistan after independence. To revive the insurance business, the Government not only 
‘encouraged the private sector to invest in the business but also established a Government 
Department of Insurance in April 1948. These initiatives helped the insurance industry to 
re-establish its footing in Pakistan™, 

During the British rule there was one currency for the whole country but with the 
partition its control slipped into the hands of the Government of India, Thus in Pakistan 
without its own currency the use of Indian notes and coins continued to be used. On 
Jinnah’s instructions the Government of Pakistan right away started working to design its 
own currency and replace it with the existing one at the earliest possible time. Circulation 
of the first Pakistani coins inscribed with “Government of Pakistan” both in Urdu and 
English started on March 21, 1948” while the first Pakistani notes were issued on April 
1, 1948. The security Printing Corporation was set up in Karachi, by an accord with the 


British firm of Thomas De La Rue, for production of currency notes. For the time being 
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Indian currency remained in circulation but gradually with the printing of more Pakistani 
notes, Indian notes and coins became obsolete in Pakistan™*. Jinnah was in high spirits 
when he was presented for the first time Pakistani coins and notes™. 

The economic policies of the Government of Pakistan under Jinnah’s control and 
commandment paid off and only six months after the creation of Pakistan Ghulam 
Muhammad presented a balanced budget in the Legislative Assembly of Pakistan on 
February 28, 1948, Despite the fact that seventy four percent of the total expenditure was 
reserved for Defence purpose”? the budget contained an allocation of funds for economic 
development of the country. In addition to fifteen million rupees, which were allocated to 
the provinces for development purposes, one hundred million rupees were reserved for 
the development of railways, posts and telegraphs services™™. 

‘The first budget of Pakistan not only was important because of its extra-ordinarily 
financial aspects but also substantially proved that Pakistan could and would survive as @ 
sovereign country in the world. In addition to defence and civil administration needs in 
the budget funds were also earmarked for development projects. On the passage of the 
budget, Jinnah warmly congratulated Ghulam Muhammad and the Finance Ministry for 
handling finances of a “young state” with such “untiring zeal” and putting it on “a sound 
footing”. The budget had, indeed, demonstrated the irrefutable “soundness of Pakistan’s 
finance and the determination of its Government” to make the country “more secure and 
sound and strong” ***. 

‘There were no doubts left to prove the financial viability of Pakistan. Jinnah and 
his financial team denied and refuted all the pundits making predictions of an early 


financial collapse of Pakistan. It goes without saying that he worked day and night for 
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finding an honourable place for the country in the international community. Jinnah’s role 
in formulating the foreign policy of Pakistan and his vision about Pakistan's future in the 


global community is discussed at length in the coming chapter. 
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Chapter 6 : Foreign Policy 


Fast moving events leading to the partition of India gave Muslim League no time 
to formulate a foreign policy. There was none among the leadership, including Jinnah, 
who had formal training, experience or even interest in diplomacy. There were no trained 
and experienced Muslim civil servants to assist the leadership. Combined together from 
the three departments responsible for foreign affairs of British India, i.e, Political and 
State Department, the Department of External Affairs and Department of Commonwealth 
Relations, around one hundred and fifty officials opted for Pakistan. Out of these only 
four Muslims and five Britishers were in officers’ grade and the rest were clerks and 
peons. Later on two Muslim Indian Civil Service officers, who had served on the 
Pakistan Committee, were also inducted in the newly established Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and Commonwealth Relations. Ikramullah, a Deputy Secretary in the Government 
of British India, with no experience of foreign affairs, was appointed as first Foreign 
Secretary. Regular Pakistan Foreign Service could not be formed during Jinnah’s 
lifetime. It was established in November 1948 by inducting officers from other 
departments, 

Like other ministries the Ministry of External Affairs and Commonwealth 
Relations faced logistic problems, It was homed in a residential building in Clifton, 
several miles away from the rest of the government offices located in down town 
Karachi‘, It was without essential office equipment, to the extant that there was only one 
typewriter for the entire office”. Initially Pakistan had to obtain guidance from the British 


Foreign Office on matters of protocol and diplomatic procedure’ 
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There was hardly any competent Muslim League politician to lead the Ministry. 
Liaquat held the portfolio till the inclusion of Zafrulla Khan in the Cabinet on December 
27, 1947, Before independence Zafrulla had served as Indian Political Agent in China, 
Liaquat’s preoccupation as Prime Minister did not give him much time to look after the 
ministry, which needed a full minister capable to understand the intricacies of diplomacy. 
In the absence of Liaquat, who was mainly busy moving around in order to negotiate the 
partition problems with India, Jinnah looked after the ministry. All papers were put up to 
him for information and decisions‘, This brought Jinnah’s direct involvement in the 
ministry and in conducting its foreign relations, The practice continued even after the 
appointment of Zafrulla, who remained directly in contact with Jinnah and worked under 
his guidance, As late as in the last day’s of Jinnah’s life, Ikramullah was one of the 
regular visitors®. He used to brief Jinnah and seek his guidance. 

‘The immediate task was to introduce Pakistan to the outside world. Unlike India, 
Pakistan was a new country and looked for a position of dignity and distinction in the 
comity of nations, To achieve this end, missions were to be established all over the world, 
However, in the face of shortage of diplomatic staff and lack of economic resources it 
was not feasible, Therefore it was decided to appoint Ambassadors / High 
Commissioners in some selected countries and other embassies were to be looked after 
by Charge d’ Affairs®, 

Embassies were set up in New Delhi, London, Washington, D.C., Kabul, Cairo, 
Tehran and Rangoon. Zahid Hussain was appointed as High Commissioner to India, 
Habib Rahmatullah as High Commissioner to United Kingdom, 1. H. Isphahani as 


Ambassador to United States, Sardar Aurangzeb Khan as High Commissioner to Burma 
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and I, I. Chundrigar as Ambassador to Afghanistan, Almost all who were given these 
important positions were businessmen and politicians and had no proper knowledge or 
experience in international politics and diplomacy. Due to the non-availability of suitable 
persons, embassies at Egypt and Iran remained without ambassadors till the appointment 
of Abdul Sattar Seth and Raja Ghazanfar Ali Khan in 1948. The embassies were short of 
staff and without any proper facilities. Even at an important place like Washington D.C., 
Pakistan Embassy was set up in two rooms of a hotel. Due to the limited budget 
allocation the ambassadors were honorary, drawing no salary’, Pakistan’s High 
Commission in India was run by a staff of just three persons and was equipped with one 
type-writer and was without any transport’, 

Although there is no comprehensive record of statements on the foreign policy of 
Pakistan, yet off and on statements given by Jinnah made on different occasions do 
indicate the basic principles of Pakistan's foreign policy he had in mind. He stood for 
“peace within and peace without”, and desired to have friendly relations with all the 
countries of the world including its neighbours'”, Pakistan was enthusiastic to establish 
friendship with the Muslim world and work for the unity of Muslim ummah, Under his 
direction, Pakistan was to follow a policy of positive neutrality"', and sought “goodwill 
and friendship of all the free nations of the world”, Being a staunch and vocal supporter 
of the principle of Self determination he assured complete “material and moral support” 
of Pakistan for all “the oppressed and suppressed people of the world” '*. Following the 
principle of “honesty” and “fair play"'’, Jinnah was confident to make Pakistan 


“contribute in the fullest possible measure to intemational peace and prosperity” "*, 
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Jinnah considered the United Nations as the most important International forum to 
bring about peace in the world and desired to give as much support to the organization as 
possible, At the time of the independence of Pakistan, the United Nations itself was only 
‘two years old and had not done anything practical to prove that it was capable of 
translating its objectives into reality. Jinnah, however, hopefully looked forward to the 
organization since there was no other forum that existed in the world where a weaker 
country could challenge the wrongs of the mighty nations. He had all respect for the 
United Nations and wished the Organization to learn lessons from the failure of the 
League of Nations in preventing Second World War and demanded that in order to avoid 
the “devastation and havoc” resulting from the Second World War, the United Nations 
should come up with a solid plan for “salvation of the mankind” and “future of 
civilization”'®, Liaquat seconded Jinnah’s opinion and expressed the desire of his nation 
to promote peace and cooperate with the United Nations in achieving this objective!” 
Jinnah was deeply interested in getting membership of the United Nations at the 
earliest, Even before independence, Jinnah had requested the United Kingdom to submit 
an application on behalf of Pakistan for membership of the United Nations so that 
Pakistan would become its member on the eve of its independence'®. He sent M.0.A. 
Baig to Lake Success, United States as representative of Muslim League, to meet Trygve 
Lie, the Secretary General of the United Nations. The two had a meeting on August 13, 
1947 in which Baig conveyed Jinnah’s desire, of getting United Nation's membership for 
Pakistan, to the Secretary General’. The issue was discussed in the meeting of the 


Security Council on August 19 and it was recommended to the General Assembly to 
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admit Pakistan as a member of the organization in its meeting to be held in September 
1947, 

Jinnah sent a delegation under the leadership of Zafarulla Khan to the General 
Assembly in September 1947. Despite the opposition of Afghanistan, Pakistan got 
membership on September 30, 1947. Zafarulla claimed that Pakistan would do its 
maximum for “better understanding between nations” and “securing and maintaining 
lasting peace”*', Jinnah himself time and again declared that Pakistan would “stand by 
the United Nations Charter”, do its utmost to “strengthen the Organization” and make 
every effort for “achievement of the ideals”, He said that Pakistan would not lag behind 
in supporting the organization for “oppressed and suppressed people” and was optimistic 


that under the umbrella of The United Nations, “Pakistan, with all other countries, will 





one day emerge into a better world 

Jinnah, who had been struggling for the right of self determination for the 
Muslims of South Asia, always supported the same demand for all the people around the 
globe, Jinnah persuaded his people that in their difficult days during struggle for freedom 
and independence not to forget their “brethren who in other parts of the world are going 
likewise”™, 

In 1924, when it was speculated that Iraq would be placed under British mandate 
‘Muslim League immediately responded by passing a resolution that Iraq being a part of 
Jaziratul Arab should not be left under non-Muslim control against the wishes of its 
people”’, When Britain and Soviet Union occupied some territory of Iran during the 
Second World War, Muslim League condemned it”, Muslim League also passed a 


resolution in favour of the countries struggling to get their right of self-determination 
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including Libya, Tripoli, Syria, Lebanon, Morocco, Algeria and Tunis”. Jinnah severely 
criticized Dutch attack on Indonesia and anticipated that all the civilized nations of the 
world would not tolerate any such aggression. He assured Indonesian leadership that the 


Muslims of South Asia would extend every possible help in their resistance against the 





“onslaught on the people of Indonesia by the Armed Forces of Holland” 

In the lifetime of Jinnah reports were published in Pakistani press that the 
Governor-General wanted to send a goodwill mission to Indonesia. However, the 
goodwill mission was sent after his death with an aim to establish social and cultural 
contacts with the people of Indonesia. Major S. D. Ahmad was selected because he had 
been to Indonesia during the war and a number of deserters who had been in the country 
belonged to his regiment”, Government of Pakistan offered scholarships for Indonesian 
students in the field of agriculture, forestry, engineering etc. and for training in civil and 
military aviation”, 

‘After independence Jinnah assured Pakistan's complete “material and moral 
support” for “the oppressed and suppressed people of the world”, Being committed to 
“the principles of honesty and fair play in national and international dealings”, Pakistan 
would not support any “aggressive designs against any country or nation”®', Pakistan 
did not forget problems it suffered due to colonial rule. When it got membership of the 
United Nations it became an active voice of Afro-Asian countries still struggling for 
their independence from the colonial powers. Pakistan pledged to promote the cause of 
the countries demanding the right of self-determination in and outside the United 
Nations. As pointed out earlier, Pakistan supported Libya, Tunisia, Morocco and 


Algeria in their struggle for independence and gave them every possible support, The 
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leaders from al-Maghrib frequently visited Pakistan to explain their point of view and 
were enthusiastically received by Pakistan™. 

Jinnah was delighted over the freedom of Burma for it was “closing of an era of 
colonial empire” as well as the end of “the exploitation of the East by the West”. He 
wished that freedom would bring happiness to the “down-trodden” masses of Burma”. 
He expressed similar sentiments when Ceylon achieved Dominion status that put an end 
to the exploitation people had suffered at the hands of foreign rulers. He hoped that newly 
independent governments needed to tackle the problems boldly so that they could show 
to the world that they were capable of “freedom and sovereign government of the 
people™™, 

Jinnah eagerly supported the cause of Palestine and slated the Zionist intrigues on 
every forum at home and abroad, His opposition for the creation of a Zionist state in the 
‘Arab Palestine could be traced to 1917, when the Balfour Declaration was passed. He 
actively supported the cause of the Palestinians since he had reassumed the leadership of 
Muslim League in mid 1930s, Between 1933 and 1946 Muslim League, under Jinnah’s 
leadership, passed eighteen resolutions in support of the people of Palestine’. It was 
always on Jinnah’s call that Muslim League used to observe Palestine Day on regular 
basis. Muslim League also opened Palestine Fund for the relief of the dependents of those 
who had lost their lives or suffered in the struggle for independence” 

In October 1938 Jinnah sent a four members’*” Muslim League delegation to 
Cairo to attend an Arab Leaders’ Conference on Palestine, Khaliquzzaman and Abdul 
Rahman were selected to accompany an Arab delegation to London to discuss the issue 


with the British Government, The representatives of Muslim League submitted a 
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statement on behalf of the Muslims of British India to the British Government’, 
Khaliquzzaman, on his own, visited Rome intending to urge Mussolini to send military 
aid to the Palestinian Arabs. However, the plan could not materialize due to Italy’s 
invasion on Albania. From Rome, Khaliquzzaman also went to Beirut where he discussed 
the Palestine issue with the Grand Mufti. On his way back he attended the second round 
of the Conference at Cairo”, 

Besides supporting the Palestinians’ demand from the platform of Muslim League 
Jinnah supported their cause on personal level. He assured the Palestinians that the 
Muslims of South Asia would always be there to help the Arabs in every way in their just 
struggle". The significance of Palestine for Jinnah could be determined from the fact that 
under his leadership, Muslim League in its historical Lahore Session on March 24, 1940, 
passed not only Lahore Resolution but also another resolution the same day, demanding 
‘an independent State for the Palestinians*’. In his presidential address of March 22, 1940 
Jinnah pointed out that the Muslims wanted “that the British Government should in fact 
and actually meet the demands of the Arabs in Palestine”. 

Jinnah raised the Palestine issue in the Indian Legislative Assembly as well”. For 
so many times, he visited the Viceroy to plead the case of Palestine on his own", In an 
interview with Linlithgow, Jinnah emphasized that it was with great difficulty that he had 
dissuaded the Muslims of India, “from openly revolting”. In a letter to the Viceroy, he 
requested that all reasonable demands of the Arab nationals on Palestine should be met 
immediately 

Jinnah criticized global powers for not playing their proper role in the solution of 


the Palestine problem. He condemned the Royal Commission's recommendation of the 
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partition of Palestine by saying that it meant to do the “most grievous wrong to the 
Arabs””, He expressed strong support for the Arabs and demanded from the British 
Government to honour its pledge of total independence to the Arabs. He criticized Britain 
for dishonouring its commitment and predicted that by doing so, Britain was “digging its 
‘own grave”. Jinnah also warned the United States’ President, Roosevelt, that if he 
continued to do injustice to the Arabs in Palestine, he would find the whole Muslim 
world “ablaze from one end to another”, In his telegraphic message to Attlee, Jinnah 
criticized President Truman's proposal and termed it as an encroachment “upon another 
country, monstrous and highly unjust”. He cautioned that its implementation would be 
“yehemently resisted by Muslim world and Muslim India and its consequences will be 
most disastrous”. 

Even during the last phase of his struggle for Pakistan, Jinnah showed his concern 
for Palestine. In July 1946 he supported the suggestion to organize an All Orient Pro- 
Palestine Conference in India®'. In October 1946, Jinnah stated that over half a million 
Jews had already been accommodated in Jerusalem against the wishes of the local people 
and raised the question, “which other country has accommodated them?" To Cairo he 
sent a delegation headed by Abdur Rahman Siddiqui to attend the Inter-Parliamentary 
World Congress on Palestine held in the third week of August 1947". 

‘After independence, Pakistan lent full diplomatic support to the Palestine cause, 
Jinnah sent Zafarulla to represent Pakistan's point of view on Palestine issue in the United 
Nations, who soon emerged as an acknowledged spokesman of the Arab cause. In a 
meeting of the Ad Hoc Committee on Palestine, Zafarulla declared that the Balfour 


Declaration was invalid and elaborately presented Pakistan's stance of not accepting the 
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partition of Palestine’, He warned that the partition of Palestine would provoke a 
conflict, which the United Nations would find difficult to contain** and suggested that the 
Committee should try to find a solution in accordance with the freely expressed whishes 
of the people concerned”. 

When the Ad Hoc Committee decided to establish two subcommittees on 
September 23, 1947, Zafarulla was nominated as the reporter of the Sub Committee II, 
which was assigned to draw up a detailed plan in accordance with the proposal of Saudi 


Arabi 





nd Iraq for the reorganization of Palestine as an independent Unitary State. Later 
‘on, he was elected as the Chairman of the Committee, In its report Sub Committee I 
recommended the adoption and implementation of the Plan of Partition with an Economic 
Union’. Zafarulla, on behalf of Pakistan, rejected these recommendations on the ground 
that it had no legal basis and was unworkable. He stated that instead of settling the 
dispute the report would add to the existing difficulties”. In his report as the chairman of 
the Sub Committee II, Zafarulla recommended a unitary and sovereign state of Palestine, 
‘The report stressed that according to the Charter of The United Nations, the organization 
had no power to go against the wishes of majority of the people to partition Palestine. 
‘Ad Hoc Committee, however, did not accede to Zafarulla’s recommendations 

Jinnah openly appreciated Zafarulla's role in the United Nations and declared that 
he was following the policy of the Government of Pakistan. Jinnah predicted that if 
Palestine was divided against the wishes of the people there was prone to be a “gravest 
disaster and unprecedented conflict”. He said that such a decision could not be supported 
historically, politically or morally and that Pakistan would be left with no option but to 


“give its fullest support to the Arabs” and do its utmost to prevent “an outrage”. 
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When Jinnah came to know that the Western World had made up its mind to 
divide Palestine, he made an attempt at the eleventh hour to convince the main supporter 
of the Partition Plan in the Middle East, i.e., United States. He sent a cable to Present 
Truman and appealed to him and the people of United States to uphold the right of the 
Arabs®, but of no avail. United States managed to get thirty three votes in favour of 
Partition Plan on November 29, 1947. Pakistan was one of the thirteen members to cast 
their vote against the plan. Actually voting was scheduled on the afternoon of November 
26, but the President adjourned the meeting on the plea that staff was unwilling to sit late 
because it was Thanks Giving Eve®., Pakistan criticized the delay in voting and claimed 
had voting taken place on the same date it was not possible to get the required two-third 
votes in favour of the resolution. The next three days certainly gave the United States 
enough time for soliciting more votes 

Zafarulla was convinced that Truman himself lobbied in the General Assembly 
and termed the Partition Plan as United States’ rather a The United Nations’ decision”. 
Jinnah was surprised and shocked at the serious lack of judgment given by the United 
Nations and declared the decision as “unjust and cruel”. However, Pakistan's sense of 
Justice obliged her “to help the Arab cause in Palestine in every way"®. The Constituent 
Assembly of Pakistan passed a unanimous resolution calling upon the Government not to 
recognize the State of Israel and also oppose its admission in the United Nations as the 
country that had violated the United Nations charter and was liable to be a direct threat to 
international peace. When Israel was admitted to the United Nations, Pakistan was one 
of those countries, which voted against the motion. Pakistan also refused to recognize the 


state of Israel”. 
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Another pillar of Pakistan’s Foreign Policy that Jinnah conceived was to sustain 
warm relations with the Muslim world. He was clear in his mind that Islam stood for “a 
‘great brotherhood” and recognized “no territorial limitation” and thus the Muslims of the 
world were united together “by their common faith, religion and culture”. He desired 
Pakistan to develop friendly relations with the Muslim countries and take an active part in 
bringing the Muslim world at one platform so that they were able to take unified stand on 
international issues, In view of the fact that the power politics all around the world was 
causing trials and tribulations for the Muslims who had been passing through “perilous 
times”, Jinnah presented the solution in “putting up a united front” so that the voice of the 
community could be convincingly conceived in the counsels of the world”. 

‘The age-old and cherished desire of the Muslims of South Asia to enjoy cordial 
relations with the Muslims throughout the world can be traced to the times when Islam 
arrived in this part of the world. The Sultans of Delhi did not consider their rule legal 
until they got “investiture” from the Abbasid and then Fatimid Caliphs, The name of the 
Caliph along with the name of the Sultan was regularly read in the Khutbas and inscribed 
‘on the coins”. Although Mughals did not recognize the Ottoman Caliphate, there was 
invariably a considerable number of learned men who remained faithful to the doctrine of 
Khilaftat and believed in the unity of the Ummah”. Even in their difficult hours when 
they had lost power and prestige to the British, Muslims of South Asia kept thinking 
about and praying for welfare of their Muslim brethren living in other parts of the world 
and expressed their heartfelt concern on their problems. Their moral and material support 
for the Muslims during Russo-Turkish war of 1877, Greco-Turkish war in 1897, Italy's 


attack on Tripoli in 1911, Balakan States’ war against Turkey in 1912 and First World 
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War are some of the familiar examples. The excitement, enthusiasm and eagerness shown 
by the Muslims of South Asia during Khilafat Movement were witnessed on the zenith of 
sentiments by the Muslims all around the world”*. 

Muhammad Iqbal, the man behind the idea of getting a separate homeland for the 
Muslims of South Asia was of the view that the “whole future of Islam as a moral and 
political force” depended upon the Indian Muslims”®, In order to perform the “special 
duty” of leading the Muslim Ummah, Iqbal yearned for the Muslims of South Asia to 
organize themselves”. Being inspired by Iqbal’s thought, Jinnah earnestly wished 
Pakistan to act as a platform to launch the movement of “Islamic renaissance” and 
develop a “third block” in the world based on the “principles which characterized Caliph 
Umar’s regime”. 

Even before the creation of Pakistan Jinnah had already started working on the 
idea of developing strong bonds of friendship with the leadership of the Muslim 
countries, and with the heads of well-known Muslim organizations including the Arab 
‘League and the Ikhwan-al-Muslimeen, On his return from London in December 1946, 
Jinnah along with Liaquat halted at Cairo and had meetings with King Farouk, Azam 
Pasha, Nokrashy Pasha, Nahas Pasha and Hasan al-Banna”. Jinnah tried to convince the 
Egyptian leadership that the creation of Pakistan would also produce a positive impact on 
the Muslim countries of the Middle East else “Hindu imperialist Raj” in India was prone 
to propagate “its tentacles right across the Middle East”, Though Jinnah failed to 
convince the Egyptian Government, which had sympathy for the Congress leadership, yet 


he supported Egypt in Anglo Egyptian Treaty negotiations", 
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An explicit and encouraging plus point Jinnah, however, did achieve out of the 
Egyptian visit and that was he gained a great deal of sympathy and support of Ikhwan-al- 
Muslimeen in the cause of the Muslims of British India". He developed a personal 
contact with Hasan al-Banna, who assured him that the whole of Nile Valley would 
sincerely support Jinnah’s cause and was confident that the struggle of the Muslims of 
South Asia would help bringing the “unity of the Islamic Indian Nations”. Hasan al- 
Banna was confident that the Muslim struggle in South Asia would ultimately be 
successful and such a development would bring the Muslims of Pakistan and Egypt 
closer to on another", He greeted Jinnah as “a Muslim hero fighting for the glory of 
Islam”, When Pakistan got independence Hassan al-Banna congratulated Jinnah and 
extended his best wishes for the new country that would lead Islamic way in all aspects of 
life and set a living example", 

In March and April 1947 he sent Isphani, as a special envoy of the Muslim 
League, to Muslim countries including Syria, Iraq, Iran, Lebanon, Transjordan, Turkey, 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia where he met the topmost leaders, journalists, intellectuals and 
common people belonging to different shades of opinion®*, Maulana Karam Ali was sent 
to Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Transjordan, Palestine, Lebanon etc."”. These delegates briefed 
the Muslim rulers about the aims and objectives of the Muslim League and tried to gather 
information on problems those countries were facing. The delegates found that there was 
hardly any literature available to communicate information about the Indian Muslims’ 
perspective in the Arab world, Thereupon Jinnah decided to mail Dawn to different 
countries and organizations**. The delegates directly remained in touch with Jinnah and 


conveyed information to him on every development through letters. 
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Jinnah also liked to have personal contacts with the Muslim leaders around the 
world via mail. He went ahead to convince them that the “aspirations” of Muslim League 
‘were reserved not only for the Indian Muslims but also the Muslims of the Middle East”, 
He appealed to the British King and the American President to act honestly and justly in 
regard to the national aspirations of not only the Indian Muslims but also of “the Arabs, 
the Egyptians and the Indonesians and other Muslim countries”, 

Jinnah’s emphasis on the Muslim brotherhood during the struggle for Pakistan 
confirmed that solidarity with other Muslim countries would be stands high on the 
foreign policy agenda. He reconfirmed that Pakistan would never “forget its Muslim 
brethren in other parts of the world” and strongly support “all their national 
aspirations”, He reiterated that Pakistan would always strive “towards strengthening the 
great Islamic brotherhood and fully supporting the cause of Islam against all its 
enemies", However, Jinnah requested the Muslim world to realize the limitations of 
Pakistan that was “only born a few months” ago”. 

Soon after independence, due to shortage of manpower, Pakistan could only 
appoint six ambassadors abroad and out of them three were sent to the Muslim countries, 
i.e, Afghanistan, Iran and Egypt, It was during the lifetime of Jinnah that Pakistan had 
decided to establish diplomatic relations with most of the Muslim countries”, In the early 
days a determined effort was made to cultivate contacts with senior politicians of Muslim 
Countries”, Jinnah sent Malik Feroz Khan Noon as his special envoy to some of the 
Muslim countries in October 1947. This was one-man delegation visiting Turkey, Syria, 


Lebanon, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia with the aim to introduce Pakistan and inform them 
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with its internal problems and get their support”*. He also explored the option for a union 
of Muslim states in the Middle East”. 

Noon first visited Ankara where he met President Ismat Inonu and other Turkish 
dignitaries. He participated in the independence-day celebrations of Turkey and gave an 
exclusive interview to the correspondent of Ulus. From Turkey he went to Syria. In 
Damascus he held discussions with Syrian leaders. From Damascus he went to Oman and 
met King Abdullah, On his way to Beirut he met Mufti Aminal-Husaini, the Grand Mufti 
of Palestine, who had gone under ground and was residing in the suburbs of Beirut. His 
next and last stop was Riyadh, where he was received by King Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud who 
offered his personal plane to take him to Dahran on his way to Karachi. Noon returned to 
Karachi in the first week of December, 1947”, In June and July 1948, Ishtiag Hussain 
Qurashi was delegated to the Middle Eastern Muslim Countries”. 

‘The first Head of State who visited Pakistan on September 7, 1947 was the Sheikh 
of Kuwait, A garden party was arranged in his honour in the Governor-General House in 
which about four hundred guests were invited’. When Siamese Foreign Minister, 
Asthakitti Banomyong, visited Pakistan Jinnah held a lunch in his honour’, Jinnah also 
hosted the Irani, Egyptian and Iraqi journalists who visited Pakistan in April 1948 on the 
invitation of the Government of Pakistan’. 

Pakistan under Jinnah took a number of initiatives to bring the Muslim World 
closer and for strengthening cultural relations Afghanistan, Iran, Arab and Turkey, and 
established Pak-Afghanistan, Pak-lIran, Pak-Arab and Pak-Turkey Cultural Associations 
at Karachi, Fazl-ur-Rahman, the Minister for Industries and Education inaugurated 


these associations on May 21, 1948. Jinnah appreciated the idea and sent a special 
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message of congratulations on the occasion’. Jinnah also directed the relevant 
authorities in his Government to apply for the membership of Pakistan in the United 
Nations Regional Committee for the Middle East’**. 

In 1948, on Jinnah’s suggestion, Pakistan decided to hold Pan-Islamic Games. 
Muslim countries including Egypt, Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Lebanon, Syria, and Afghanistan 
were invited to participate, When Pakistan Students’ Union organized a conference at 
Karachi to celebrate Muslim World Day on May 10, 1948, Jinnah encouraged the move 
and asked Noon to represent him on the occasion"””. In June 1948 Jamiat-i Akhuwwat-i 
Islami, was founded at Karachi. Though it was a private organization, yet Jinnah 
supported its objective to bring Ummah together on one platform and agreed to become 
its Patron-in-Chief™*, Few days before Jinnah’s death, Maulana Shabbir Ahmad Usmani, 
the President of the Jamiat, planned to tour Muslim countries with the aim to motivate the 
spirit of brotherhood with special reference to the issues of Palestine, Hyderabad, and 
Kashmir", 

Under Jinnah’s guidance Pakistan developed positive bilateral relations with the 
Muslim world. Pakistan had friendly relations with Turkey right from the beginning. 
During his visit to Turkey in late October, Noon observed that the Turkish Government 
‘was interested in solving the problems of Pakistan and was keen to send its Ambassador 
to Karachi!"®, After diplomatic formalities were fulfilled its Ambassador reached Karachi 
in February 1948. When the first Turkish Ambassador to Pakistan presented his 
credentials to Jinnah on March 4, 1948 the latter referred to the spiritual and sentimental 
ties between the people of the two nations “born and grown in the course of a long 


history”. Jinnah hoped to strengthen ties between the two “free, sovereign and 
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independent countries”"™', In order to bring the two nations closer Turkish Government 
decided to open its Vice-Consulate in East Bengal with headquarters at Dhaka’’”. 

King Abdul Aziz of Saudi Arabia congratulated Jinnah on the creation of 
Pakistan’ that he deemed as a great glory of Islam'"*. In his telegram he prayed Allah 
might guide and help Jinnah to make him foster the cause of world peace and Muslim 
brothethood""’, Chinese Muslims also gave vent to their delight at the creation of 
Pakistan and sent a good will mission that greeted Jinnah as the greatest Muslim leader of 
the world, Jinnah tried to bring even those Muslim countries close to Pakistan, which 
were not going to appreciate its creation, e.g, the King of Transjordon, instead of 
congratulating Jinnah, showed his concern over the division of India'!”, But a positive 
response from Jinnah made the King change his opinion and within @ couple of months 
he sent a delegation headed by his cousin, to Pakistan, Jinnah appreciated the gesture and 
hoped to establish brotherly relations between the two countries'"*, 

Egypt had certain reservations about Pakistan. It had apprehension that Pakistan 
wanted to assume leadership of the Muslim countries’, They regarded the idea of 
“Muslim Brotherhood” as a “trap”, whose object was “to bring a serious division within 
the ranks of nascent Afro-Asian movement”™, Egyptian government was further 
alarmed when they observed that Ikhwan-ul-Muslimeen was strongly supporting the 
cause of Jinnah and Muslim League. King Farouk was reported to have remarked 
scomnfully that he did “not you know that Islam was born on 14" August”! 

Pakistan, however, considered Egypt as one of the most important members of 
Muslim Ummah and key to the Arab world”. Jinnah decided to open first Pakistan's 


embassy in the Middle East at Cairo in October 1947'” and declared “liberation of Egypt 
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is our liberation” and the “success in Cairo will have its echo in Karachi”. This attitude 
of Jinnah made Egypt moderate its policy and establish its embassy in Pakistan in 1948. 
The main reason for the development of soft comer for Pakistan in Egyptian foreign 
policy was the prominent position Pakistan played in the Security Council on Palestine 
issue. 

Pakistan made efforts and succeeded to great extent in establishing its position as 
a friendly country in the greater part of the Muslim World. Ishtiag Hussain Quraishi, who 
toured Middle Eastern countries in June and July 1948, had the impression that there was 
a great love and regard for Pakistan among the Arabs. He found that Pakistan was really 
enjoying prestige among the Middle Eastem countries mostly because of its strong 
support for the cause of Palestine’. 

Jinnah wanted to establish “friendly and cordial relations” with all the 
neighbouring countries’, Ceylon responded positively and even before their 
independence on February 4, 1948, the government of Ceylon discussed with the 
Government of Pakistan about exchanging diplomatic representatives. They invited 
Pakistan to send a representative to attend their independence celebrations. Pakistan 
Foreign Office also recommended diplomatic relations with Ceylon. Pakistan considered 
exporting Jute and rice to Ceylon and importing tea, coconut oil and spices from Ceylon. 
Ceylon was also important from strategic point of view. Ships traveling form East to 
West Pakistan could take shelter in the neutral territory of Ceylon in case of 
emergency'””, Stephen Senanayake, Prime Minister of Ceylon stopped for some time at 
Karachi on December 30, 1947 and was hosted by Jinnah!”*. 
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When Ceylon attained Dominion status, Jinnah sent a message conveying 
congratulations and hoped that “common interests” between Pakistan and Ceylon and 
hoped “mutual and reciprocal handling of them” would bring the two neighbours close as 
good friends. Pakistan wanted to exchange diplomatic representatives with Ceylon at 
High Commissioner's level at the earliest but when due to some logistic problems it was 
postponed, Pakistan appointed its Trade Commissioner in Colombo, so that trade 
relations could be established between the two neighbours'**, 

Pakistan shared a hundred miles long border with Burma. People living on the 
two sides of the borders i.e. Chittagong Hill Tracks in East Bengal and Arakan region in 
Burma shared cultural and racial affinities. Both Muslims and the Buddhists were living 
on both sides of the border! The Muslims of Buthidaung and Maugdaw in Arakan 
region, on the basis of geographic closeness and communality of faith and culture wanted 
union with East Bengal. Jinnah considered it a hurdle in having friendly relations with 
Burma and opposed the idea. As early as April 1947, Jinnah in a meeting with U. Chan 
Hitoon, Constitutional Adviser to the Government of Burma, assured that Pakistan as a 
neighbour would like to be a close friend of Burma. He advised the Muslims therein to 
identify themselves completely with the Burmese in their efforts to secure freedom. 
However, he requested the authorities of Burma to treat them justly and fairly", 

Before Burma got independence, Jinnah hosted Thakin Nu, the would-be Prime 
Minister of Burma, during his visit to Karachi on October 22, 1947"*, When Burma got 
independence on January 4, 1948, Jinnah was the first Head of State to congratulate Sao 
Shwe Thaik, the President of Burma and communicate his good wishes. He confirmed 


“social, cultural, historical and economic bonds” between Pakistan and Burma and hoped 


for “peace, friendship and mutual cooperation” between the two countries’. He also sent 
Zafrulla, the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, to participate and represent his country in the 
independence ceremony of Burma. 

During the period under study, the situation in China was uncertain. A war was 
going on between Mao Zedong’s Red Army and Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist forces. 
Pakistan recognized Chiang Kai-Shek as the ruler of China and appointed a special 
officer to consider exchange of diplomatic mission with China’, China was duly 
important for Jinnah; therefore Chinese Consul General was one of a few diplomats 
invited at the state banquet hosted by Jinnah on August 13, 1947". Jinnah died well 
before the People’s Republic of China was declared on October 1, 1949, It can be 
anybody's guess how he would have reacted to this change in the neighbourhood. 

Pakistan shared a long border with Iran. The boundary line dividing Baluchistan 
and Iran was only partly demarcated. There was every possibility that the two states 
might indulge into a dispute over a border of five hundred and ninety miles long, A 
section in Iran indulged into propaganda that a part of Iranian Baluchistan had been 
annexed to India by the British and therefore its restoration should be sought by the 


Iranian Government'”, 


. There was some apprehension that sectarian differences might 
emerge to affect good relations between the two countries'™, However, Jinnah’s 
optimistic attitude was enough to curb all kinds of differences with the result that 
developing good neighborly relations continued between the two countries without any 
hurdle whatsoever. 

Jinnah had started cultivating relationship with Iran even before the creation of 


Pakistan. He sent Isphahani to Iran in March 1947, who met the Iranian Prime Minister, 
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Qawam-us-Saltaneh, and briefed him about Muslim League's demand for a separate 
homeland for the Muslim minority of the British India. He also requested the Iranian 
Prime Minister not to send an ambassador to India, as it would discourage the Muslims of 
South Asia. The Iranian Prime Minister supported the Muslim League demand and 
implied that he would not send ambassador to India until the political situation became 
clear", During the communal riots in Bihar in 1946, Iranian Muslims contributed ten 
thousand rupees". Jinnah personally thanked the Iranian Muslims for their contribution 
to Bihar Relief Fund and hoped that the two people would be closer to each other by 
establishing “strong permanent relations”'*', 

Jinnah’s liberal and broad-based strategy helped Pakistan to emerge as a free and 
independent Pakistan among the comity of nations especially the Muslim wold’, The 
emergence of Pakistan was hailed by Iran as a “bright star in the political firmament”, It 
was hoped that under the leadership of Jinnah “friendly and neighbourly relations” 
between Iran and Pakistan would be further strengthened", The Shah of Iran himself 
expressed his earnest desire to establish good relations with Pakistan’, Press 
Association of Iranian Journalists was the first independent institution to give a warm 
welcome to the establishment of Pakistan'*, The people of Iran were keenly interested in 
knowing about the latest developments in Pakistan like details of communal riots, 
accession of Kalat to Pakistan and the Iranian press gave good coverage to all these 
accounts“, The Iranians contributed generously in the Quaid-i-Azam Relief Fund. 
Eminent Iranian religious leader, Sayed Abul Qasim Kashani launched a movement for 
financial aid to the Muslims of Kashmir, India, Pakistan and Palestine. Accounts were 


opened in the National Bank of Iran to receive donations'*”. 
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It was Jinnah's decision to establish one of the first Pakistani’s embassies at 
Tehran, Pakistan's desire to establish its consulates in Zahidan, Mashad and Khoram 
Shahr was duly approved by the Government of Iran'“*. When Jinnah appointed 
Ghazanfar Ali Khan as the first Pakistani Ambassador to Iran in May 1948, he told him 
that he was going to a country that already possessed friendly and affable relations with 
Pakistan”. It was on Jinnah’s initiative that the Government of Pakistan invited editors 
of prominent newspapers of Iran, Kaihan, Ettelaat and Sitareh to visit Pakistan in April 
1948, During their visit, Jinnah personally hosted the journalists and asked them to 
disseminate the sentiments of harmony and unity of purpose prevailing among all the 
Muslims of the world. To him such a development would contribute greatly towards 
peace and prosperity of the world’, 

The first anniversary of Pakistan was celebrated in Tehran with great jubilation 
and fervor by Pakistani and Iranian nationals alike. The reception given by Pakistan's 
Charge d’ Affairs was considered as the most impressive social function ever held in the 
history of diplomatic corps in Tehran. On the occasion, all leading newspapers of Iran 
published articles on Pakistan illustrated with photographs of Jinnah'*', Iranian press, 
without any exception, profoundly mourned the death of Jinnah. Shah of Iran sent a 
message of condolence to Fatima Jinnah in which he dubbed his death as a “colossal 
loss” of the Muslim world'*, 

Jinnah, however, faced setback in case of two remaining neighbours Afghanistan 
and India. Despite all his efforts, he couldn't succeed to establish cordial relations with 
them. With Afghanistan Pakistan inherited an old boundary dispute. Since November 


1944, Afghanistan with anticipation that the British would leave India in the near future 
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made a representation to British Government in London that the people of North-West 
Frontier should be given option of becoming independent or “rejoining” Afghanistan. As 
soon as the British Government formally announced their decision to leave India on 
February 20, 1947, Afghanistan declared that with the departure of the British rulers the 
legal status of Durand line would automatically finish'*’. At the same time Afghanistan 
launched a campaign for giving choice to the people living between Durand Line and 
River Indus either to join Afghanistan or to regain their Independence. The Afghan Prime 
Minister, Mohammad Hashim Khan demanded, “if an independent Pakhtoonistan cannot 
be set up, the Frontier province should join Afghanistan to get an outlet to the sea”!**, 
Afghans insisted on acceptance of their demand for doing away with the possibility of 
friction between Afghanistan and the India of the future'**, 

However, the idea was challenged by the British Minister in Kabul who told the 
Afghan Government that his Government would not allow any foreign government to 
intervene in matters which were “the sole concern of the inhabitants of the territories in 
question”**, He clarified that the territories claimed by Afghanistan had been an integral 
part of India and were recognized as such by the Afghan King, Amir Abdur Rahman 
when he had signed Durand Agreement on November 12, 1893"? that was duly 
confirmed by Anglo-Afghan treaty of 1921, Afghanistan, therefore, had no right to 
interfere in what had already been settled about those areas'**. British Indian Government 
‘warned not to tolerate any Afghan interference in their tribal areas'”, 

Congress which was least interested in the Afghan claim wanted the Frontier 
Province to be part of India rather than to be merged into Afghanistan. In late June, the 


Afghan Government proposed to send an official mission for informal talks with the 
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Indian leaders on the issue. They desired to explain their point of view to their 
counterparts in Delhi and be familiar with the people of North-West Frontier Province’. 
Indian External Affairs department headed by Nehnu rejected all Afghan claims on the 
North-West Frontier Province and stated that the decision about the future of the 
Pashtoon belt was 2 domestic matter of the Government of India and the Afghan 
Government had nothing to do with it'®', 

‘The fact of the matter is that the Pashtoons living on the Indian side of the Durand 
Line actually had been trying to accede to Pakistan and finally expressed their desire in 
the referendum held from July 6 to 17, 1947', The Frontier States of Swat, Chitral, Dir 
and Amb and the Jirgas in the tribal areas were also wanted to join Pakistan, When the 
provincial Congress leaders saw there was no chance that the people of North-West 
Frontier Province would vote in favour India they demanded to include “free Pathan 
State” in the referendum'®, On July 2, 1947 Dr. Khan Sahib in a letter to Nehru wrote 
that his party had never thought of joining Afghanistan and that the Afghan Government 
was only “exploiting the situation", 

There was not even a remote chance for the Pashtoon belt to be included in 
Afghanistan even on the base of language. Majority of the people living in Kabul could 
speak Pashto’, If their claim was on the basis of ethnicity, then it was mandatory for a 
smaller number of people to join the area where people of the same ethnic group had 
been living with a much larger number. They ignored the fact that almost two third of the 
total Pashtoons of the region lived in British India and only one third in Afghanistan. 

‘When Afghan Prime Minister Shah Mahmud was going on a visit to United States 


in July 1947, Sir Giles Squire, British Minister to Afghanistan, suggested him to stop at 
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Delhi and discuss the issue with Jinnah. He thought that this meeting might lead 
Afghanistan to become friendly with what was going to emerge as Pakistan’, For Jinnah 
it was a domestic matter. Yet he was willing to entertain Shah Mahmud with an 
understanding that his trip to India would not be regarded as an official visit'®”. However, 
the meeting never took place as the Afghan Prime Minister passed through Delhi without 
stopping and did not see Jinnah". Jinnah was very clear in his mind on the issue. When 
he was questioned about his point of view on the demand of Afghanistan his simple 
answer was, “Don't worry. The position is that the Frontier is quite all right”"®, 

Jinnah considered the Durand Line as an internationally recognized frontier. 
Being @ successor state of the British India, Pakistan regarded itself as the legal heir of 
political boundaries to remain unchanged till amended or repealed by mutual consent'”, 
According to Squire, independence of Pakistan was welcomed by the general public in 
Afghanistan whereas the Afghan Government was hostile and adamant not to accept the 
Tribal Areas and North-West Frontier Province as the parts of Pakistan although their 
inclusion in Pakistan was also in accordance with the wishes of the people living in those 
areas'”'. Jinnah like many Pakistanis believed that there were chances of friendship with 
Afghanistan but the monarchy in Kabul fabricated charges against Pakistan only to divert 
the pressure of its own people on domestic issues’, Afghanistan was the only country to 
oppose Pakistan's membership of the United Nations on the plea that the people of 
North-West Frontier Province were not allowed to determine if they wished to be 
independent or join Afghanistan’, But still Jinnah’s attempt for cordial relations with 
Afghanistan continued. He sent Saidullah Khan as his representative to persuade 
Afghanistan to be just in their approach’, He discussed with Ali Muhammad Khan, 


Afghan Foreign Minister the issue of starting diplomatic relations which would be 
convenient for the Afghan Government in presenting its point of view to the Pakistani 
Government through Pakistan’s Embassy in Kabul or Afghan Ambassador in Karachi"”® 
‘Though Afghanistan was not willing to accommodate the proposal in the near future, yet 
‘on Jinnah’s insistence, an office of the Personal Representative of Quaid-i-Azam was 
established in Kabul on October 14, 1947. However, the Afghan Government was not 
prepared to give any diplomatic status to the office’”®, 

Interestingly, King Zahir Shah declared Saidullah’s visit as “success” and said 
that the visit would help in the establishment of diplomatic relations between the two 
countries'”, Afghan Government nominated Najibullah as its Envoy Extraordinary to 
Pakistan so that the two governments could conduct negotiations on the pending issues 
including the future of Afghans living between Durand line and River Indus, trade and 
commerce and grant of visas and passports’. In his letter to Jinnah, Zahir Shah 
expressed his good wishes for Pakistan and hoped that Najibullah’s visit to Pakistan 
would bring the two countries close to each other'”, Afghanistan also softened its 
attitude in the United Nations. On October 20, 1947, Hosayn Aziz, the Afghan delegate 
to the United Nations withdrew the negative vote and congratulated Pakistan on its 
membership of the United Nations'*?, 

In mid November 1947 Sardar Najibullah Khan, a special envoy of the King of 
Afghanistan came to Karachi to negotiate a treaty of friendship with Pakistan. While 
presenting his credentials to Jinnah, Najibullah assured him that the interests of his 
country were not contrary to those of Pakistan'*!. Jinnah was happy to receive a message 


of good wishes from the King of Afghanistan; it was not possible to overlook religious, 
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cultural and social ties which existed between the two neighbours for centuries, He 
wished that Najibullah’s visit help the two “sister nations” enter an era of “most lasting 
friendship”™*, At his first meeting at the Pakistan’s Ministry of External Affairs, he 
submitted a draft for discussion that showed Afghans’ desire to grant more autonomous 
status to the Pashtoons and recognize all the “Afghans” living between the Durand Line 
and the River Indus, and in the Tribal Areas, as political and administrative autonomous 
nation with its capital at Peshawar’, When the British High Commissioner in Karachi, 
Grafftey-Smith asked Najibullah to withdraw his proposal as it was a direct interference 
of one State in the affairs of another Najibullah replied that the issue of tribal areas had 
always been a controversial issue between Great Britain and Afghanistan and since 
Pakistan had inherited the position of Great Britain it was incumbent upon Pakistan to 


solve it'™ 


, Liaquat retorted that his conditions were not acceptable to Pakistan and the 
Pashtoons had been enjoying the same political, social and cultural facilities as enjoyed 
by the other provinces of Pakistan. He said when the Constitution of the country was 
framed by the Constituent Assembly that would provide an opportunity to the provinces 
to raise any question and get it solved in the Parliament'®>. 

Zafarulla stated that the tribesmen of the Frontier were citizens of Pakistan like all 
the people living in other parts or provinces of the country as they had contributed 


invariably towards the establishment of Pakistan'®® 


Responding to Afghan demand of 
changing the name of the province to Pakhtoonistan, Jinnah replied that his Government 
would not allow any country to dictate such terms. He said that even the Government of 
Pakistan could do nothing in this matter as only the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan 


was empowered to take any decision'®”, 
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Pakistan presented the counter draft of a treaty to Najibullah. Several sessions of 
discussions took place but Najibullah remained adamant to his demands which eventually 
resulted in the failure of the talks. Before his departure, Najibullah asked for the British 
mediation for the solution of the problem as to him it was the only hope for a successful 
settlement'**, However, Britain was not ready to interfere in this mater unless both the 
parties requested for their mediation and Pakistan never made such a request’. 

On his return to Kabul, in a broadcast Najibullah informed the people that he 
presented the following three demands to the Government of Pakistan that: i) the tribal 
areas inhabited by the Pashtoons must be constituted into a free sovereign province; ii) 
Pakistan must provide an access to the sea by creating an Afghan zone in Karachi, and 
iii) Afghanistan and Pakistan should remain neutral if one of them was attacked by a third 
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party’, Amazingly he blamed the Pakistan authorities for the failure of negotiations. 
Afterwards Najibullah was involved in making hostile propaganda against Pakistan. Later 
on, when he was appointed as Kabul’s Ambassador to Delhi, he distributed anti-Pakistan 
literature and continued his anti-Pakistan propaganda even when he was made the Afghan 
Ambassador to London”! 

On the recommendation of Grafftey Smith and Squire, Afghan Prime Minister, 
Shah Mahmud, on his way back to Kabul halted at Karachi for a couple of days to pursue 
the so-called Pashtoonistan issue with Jinnah, He was served as the personal guest of 
Jinnah in the Governor-General House. Shah Mahmud discussed with Jinnah important 
issues like exchange of ambassadors and commercial agreements including transit 


facilities for Afghanistan'”?, The meeting flopped as his approach was not different from 


that of Najibullah!”?, Meanwhile, some annoying reports’ appeared in a section of 
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Pakistani press that Afghanistan, in collaboration with India, was engaged in an anti- 
Pakistan scheme but the Government of Afghanistan denied these reports’. 

Jinnah sent a Pakistani delegation under the leadership of Abdur Rab Nishtar to 
participate in the Afghan Independence celebrations. Nishtar held meetings with Afghan 
King, Prime Minister and Foreign Minister to discuss the matters of mutual interest with 
them in details and elaborated the importance of strengthening economic, political and 
social relations between the two neighbouring Muslim countries. As a gesture of 
goodwill, Radio Pakistan, Peshawar aired special program to mark the Afghan 
Independence celebrations'”’, Pak-Afghan Cultural Association, was also formed at 
Karachi on May 21, 1948 with a view to foster cultural relations with Afghanistan'”®. By 
these gestures Jinnah meant to have some impact on the Afghan leadership. 

In the middle of 1948 Pakistan and Afghanistan, agreed to establish diplomatic 
relations, Pakistan sent Colonel A.S.B. Shah as its Ambassador to Kabul for the time 
being. Ultimately, I. I. Chundrigar was designated as Pakistan Ambassador to Kabul. He 
left for Jalalabad from Peshawar on May 22, 1948 and then from Jalalabad to Kabul on 
May 23, 1948. While presenting his credential to the King of Afghanistan, Chundrigar 
promised to try his best to cement friendly relations between Pakistan and Afghanistan. 
He conveyed him Jinnah’s messages of love and regard for the King and people of 
Afghanistan, With the passage of time Jinnah was sure to establish traditional friendship 
and cordial relations with Afghanistan’’”, 

Kabul nominated Marshal Shah Wali Khan’”*, uncle of King Zahir Shah and a 
former premier of Afghanistan, as its first Ambassador to Karachi, Pakistani circles 


considered his appointment as a positive sign showing a glimmer of hope of amity and 
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peaceful affiliation. Shah Wali arrived at Karachi on April 23, 1948, and was treated 
initially as a special guest of Jinnah for some days’, Shah Wali referred to the old and 
deep-rooted relations of “friendship and brotherhood” between Afghanistan and Pakistan 
and expected all matters to be settled in the best possible manner to the welfare of the 
people of both the countries”, Jinnah endorsed his views adding that the bond of 
friendship between the two peoples was based on “faith”, “cultural” and “common 
ideals”. He hoped that such powerful bonds would bring the two countries even closer to 
each other than they were before the birth of Pakistan™”* 

Shah Wali lived up to the expectations of Jinnah and the people of Pakistan as he 
faithfully tried to bridge the gulf between Pakistan and Afghanistan. At a reception given 
by the Aligarh University Old Boys Association in Karachi on June 13, 1948, Shah Wali 
welcomed the creation of Pakistan as World’s biggest Muslim State. He assumed that his 
country had no claims on frontier territory, and even if there were any they had been 
given up in favour of Pakistan”, He asked the audience not to believe if any thing 
contrary to what he said was published in the press. What was essential and the need of 
the hour was unity and solidarity of Muslim countries”. Obviously whatever he said 
were his personal views and totally against the wishes of people in power at Kabul. The 
Foreign Office in Kabul made some attempts to tone down the bluntness of the statement 
made by Shah Wali, On the other side Radio Kabul and Afghan Government's 
mouthpiece, Anis kept on propagating the view that territory between the Durand Line 
and the Indus River should be merged with Afghanistan. Afghan media criticized Shah 
Wali for what he had stated and ultimately such he was called back. After his departure 


the Afghan Embassy in Karachi remained without a senior diplomat for a very long time 
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and Afghan policy towards Pakistan remained hostile, Certain Afghan officials, Trade 
Agents, Visa Officers and Bank officers in Pakistan were found to be involved in 
objectionable activities”. 

Inspite of the inflexible attitude and anti Pakistan propaganda of Afghanistan 
Jinnah continued to have desire of having friendly relations with the Government of 
Afghanistan”, He was of the view that Pakistan had great prospects with a “righteous 
case” and face all the problems with “honesty of purpose” and “fight for justice and fair 
play””*”, But when Afghanistan did not put a stop to vicious demand of Pakhtoonistan, 
the Government of Pakistan decided to protest in strong terms and make it clear to the 
Afghan authorities that if it did not change its policy, Pakistan would take serious 
action", By and large Pakistan's relations with Afghanistan remained stringed during 
Jinnah’s life time. 

Jinnah always wanted India and Pakistan to have “friendly” and “cordial 
relations” because thus they would be “of use to each other”™”, To him “real friendship 
between the two Dominions” was essential for both India and Pakistan to lead the both 
countries to the path of progress and prosperity”. He was envisaging between the two 
countries such coordination and cooperation that he was thinking about a possibility for 
himself going back to Bombay in India to spend his last years in the city where he had 
spent most of his life". With rational frame of mind he reasoned that since the demands 
of both the Congress and the Muslim League had been met partially, if not completely, 
and the two states had emerged through an agreement, though reluctantly, it was time for 
ending the split and setting up good neighbourly relations”? 


Two months before the announcement of June 3 Plan Jinnah optimistically said 
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that once the partition was agreed upon all troubles would cease and all communal 
feelings would subside. He quoted an example of two brothers who hated each other like 
anything because of their dispute on the distribution of property as per their father’s will. 
‘When they failed to resolve the issue they took the case to the court, Jinnah defended one 
of them, Two years later Jinnah met his client and asked how he was getting on and how 
his brother was, and he said, “Oh, once the case was decided we became the greatest 
friends", 

At the time of his departure from Delhi for Karachi on August 7, 1947, Jinnah in a 
statement expressed his thanks to the people and leaders of India who expressed good 
wishes for the newly established dominion of Pakistan. At the same occasion he 
requested the people of Delhi to bury the past and “start afresh as two independent 
sovereign States of Hindustan and Pakistan” were to emerge soon. He wished Hindustan 
“prosperity and peace”*"*, In his reply to Lord Mountbatten’s speech during the transfer 
of power ceremonies he sent a goodwill message for India and also affirmed his faith in 
good neighbourly relations with it”, 

Jinnah hoped that minorities in both the countries would enjoy every right so as to 
be “made to feel that their life, property and honor are absolutely safe and secure””!°, He 
assured his own government would take care of the “life and properties of the minorities” 
and would “give them a fair deal” in Pakistan”. He urged the Muslims of West Punjab 
to ensure the protection of minorities as a sacred undertaking in accordance with the 
teachings of Islam”, 

In collaboration between Pakistan and India in different fields of life Jinnah 


wanted to see people moving freely between the two countries”. He thought that the 
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two countries would require a number of things from each other and could help each 
other “morally, materially and politically” and “raise the prestige and status of both 
Dominions”, Jinnah considered it beneficial for both Pakistan and India to cooperate 
with each other “for the purpose of playing their part in international affairs"””'. He 
visualized effective economic collaboration between India and Pakistan as something 
that could benefit both the countries’ interests and often talked about good trade 
relations in providing “bonding facilities” to each other at their respective ports Calcutta 
and Karachi, In his opinion, Pakistan as a moderator between India and the Middle 
East was capable of playing an important role in facilitating the two regions to develop 
trade and commerce, 

Jinnah went to the extent of thinking for a common Defence Policy for India and 
Pakistan’, He considered it of a vital importance for both Pakistan and India to enter in 
defence collaboration “both on land and sea against any aggression”*. He elaborated the 
same idea on October 14, 1944 and November 15 1946, when he said that India and 
Pakistan would proclaim a “Monroe Doctrine” of their own for the defence of the sub- 
continent against all outsiders”®, Liaquat also hoped for a “common policy of defence” 
for the two countries of South Asia””, He further suggested that both India and Pakistan 
should fly each other's flags on their independence days™*. 

In order to promote mutual friendship, Jinnah wanted to establish diplomatic 
relations with India immediately after independence. The first foreign mission of Pakistan 
was thus set up in Delhi on the day the country got independence. Jinnah wanted Pakistan 
High Commission to be housed in the Red Fort” but when it was not allowed by the 


Congress leadership, Pakistan decided to institute it at Gul-e-Rana, the residence of 
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Liaquat in Delhi, Zahid Hussain, a competent officer took over as Pakistan’s first High 
Commissioner. 
Jinnah’s objective was to build a better and more secure future for the people of 


Pakistan and India and to see them living in “security and peace”?** 


. However, in order 
to achieve this objective, Jinnah wanted people of the two countries to develop cordial 
relations based on the concept of mutual respect and co-existence™*, He wanted India to 
“shed the superiority complex” and treat Pakistan on “equal footing” and “fully 
appreciate the realities”*™*, He thought that friendship between the two countries was 
only possible if both the countries could enter into “normal International relations”, 
“resolve their own differences" and restore peace and maintain law and order”. 
However, he had to face one of the greatest disappointments of his life, as the Indian 
reaction was totally different from what he was expecting. 

‘According to the Indian writers most of the Congress leaders also believed that 
India and Pakistan were able to come closer and establish harmonious relations with 
each other, They hold that the biggest hurdle in the good relationship between the two 
countries was the “self imposed” fear of Indian aggression in the minds of Pakistani 
leadership in general and Jinnah in particular”, But this is not true; actually the leaders 
of the Indian National Congress were suffering from ant imaginary apprehension, A 
large number of them considered the creation of a Muslim State in South Asia as a big 
hurdle in achieving their dream of Akhand Bharat. On April 5, 1946, Nehru declared 
that “nothing on earth” could bring Pakistan which Jinnah wants”**, Gandhi about a 
year later in March 1947 claimed that the Congress would only accept Pakistan “over 


my dead body”, 
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Although they had to accept Pakistan unwillingly, they expected that the 
partition would soon be undone™®. They considered partition to be temporary 
phenomenon and were convinced that Pakistan, like the prodigal son, would return to 
the fold of Mother India, The intentions of the Congress leadership were crystal clear 
when they accepted the June 3, Plan with serious reservations, Congress started 
propagating that Pakistan would not sustain for long and breakdown sooner or later to 
become a part of “Mother India”. Gandhi declared that Hindus and Muslims were 
“interdependent on one another” and predicted that Muslim League leadership would be 
asked “to come back to Hindustan” and Nehru would “take them back"™'. He was sure 
that the two parts of India would ultimately reunite again”, In his broadcast of June 3, 
1947, Nehru made his party members remember their dream of “free and independent 
United India” and was confident that they would be having on “stronger and more 
secure foundation” their dreamed homeland” 

The Congress leadership probably accepted the partition plan with a view to get 
rid of the British on the one hand and in the hope the new state would soon rejoin India 
on the other’, Nehru and Patel conceded Pakistan to Jinnah only to get rid of him; in 
the words of Nehru, “by cutting off the head we shall get rid of headache”™, All India 
Congress Committee while accepting the partition plan passed the following resolution: 

Congress has consistently upheld that unity of India must be maintained. 
Geography and the mountains and the seas fashioned India as she is and no human 
agency can change that shape, or come in the way of her final destiny. Economic 
circumstances and insistent demands of international affairs make the unity of India 
all the more necessary. The picture of India we have learnt to cherish will remain in 
our hearts and our minds. The AICC (All India Congress Committee) earnestly trusts 
that when the present passions have subsided, India’s problems will be reviewed in 


their proper perspective and the false doctrine of two nation theory in India will be 
discredited and discarded by all™*. 
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Indian leaders' joy of independence was tinged with some sadness due to the 
creation of Pakistan™”. Their perception was that Pakistan was the result of an imperialist 
conspiracy conceded under pressure and that it was politically and economically 
dependent, likely to return soon to India. They kept expressing the same views even after 
the departure of the British, Not to talk about Hindu Mahasabha™, the liberal Congress 
leadership, off and on, suggested that sooner or later sanity would prevail in the two 
parallel streams and that they would converge to a point to make one united India”, The 
same viewpoint was promoted in most of the memoirs, diaries and books published by 
the Congress -minded people. 

Nehru though once stated that India wished Pakistan to remain independent,” but 
his other statements were totally in contradiction to this statement. He acknowledged that 
the Congress had accepted the partition only to get rid of the British?" otherwise he 
believed that though the partition had broken “India’s heart”, yet could not afford to lose 
the “essential unity” of the land”*, Acharaya Kripalani, the then president of Congress, 
made it clear that neither his party nor his nation had “given up its claim of a united 
India”***, He asked his countrymen at the time of independence to spend all their energies 
to the “unification of this land” **. J. B, Kripalani, a veteran Congress leader, remarked 
that the freedom they had achieved was not “complete without the Unity of India’, 

Patel considered Pakistan as an unviable state and was sure that it would crash in 
a short period of time”** because India was “indivisible” and no one could “divide the 
sea or split running waters of a river”*”, He thought that the Muslims had their “roots”, 
“sacred places” and “centers” in India and thus they had nothing to do in Pakistan’**. He 


was sure that “sooner than later” the two countries would again be united “in common 
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allegiance to our country", He argued that a strong Centre with the whole of India, 
except Eastern Bengal and part of the Punjab, Sind and Baluchistan enjoying full 
autonomy under the Centre, would become so powerfull that remaining portions would 
eventually join it”. Patel’s hatred for Pakistan and Muslims was even hailed by the 
Indian Ambassador in Tehran, 

Gandhi announced his decision to retire from the active politics on August 15, 
1947 and do something for the Muslims of Pakistan so that he could bring them back into 
the Union of India and restore Indian unity, However, he remained unclear on the 
future relations with Pakistan when a delegation of Muslims met him immediately after 
the independence of India. In early September, Gandhi talked about an Indian attack on 
Pakistan if the latter “persistently refused to see its proved error", Nehru talked about 
the possibility of a war with Pakistan as early as the end of August 1947". 

To begin with Jinnah, who in the face of his optimism, failed to realize that the 
acceptance of partition by the Congress was not a change of heart on their part but only 
a change of tactics, did not take these threats seriously. He believed that by such idle 
talk, the Congress leaders were trying to hide their defeat at the hands of Muslim 
League. However, the threats were not limited to the expressed wishes of the Indian 
leaders, and they in fact did every thing they could to damage the independence of 
Pakistan. The Indians had a sense of frustration at having lost what they considered a 
natural part of mother India, They believed that Pakistan was bound to collapse and 
thus tried to hasten the process. The Congress leaders were bent upon creating hurdles 


in the way of proper functioning of the new state’, Their acts support the idea that 
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India wished to “destroy Pakistan as rapidly as possible” and was trying its best to 
restore it to the dominion of Delhi***. 

Ina letter to the British Prime Minister, dated September 28, 1947, Field Martial 
Auchinleck felt no hesitation in expressing his opinion that the Indian Cabinet was 
“determined to do all in their power” to prohibit the “establishment of the Dominion of 
Pakistan on a firm basis”. He admitted that the Indian leaders and the Indian 
Government were trying their utmost to “obstruct the work of partition of the Armed 
Forces” and “prevent Pakistan receiving her just share, or indeed anything of arsenals 
and depots in India”, On the contrary he appreciated Pakistan’s attitude that was 
“reasonable and cooperative”™. 

India took a series of measures to practically obstruct the independence of 
Pakistan, Announcement of the “biased” Boundary Awards, riots against Muslims in East 
Punjab, Delhi and other parts of India, forcing Muslims to migrate to Pakistan in 
mammoth masses, non-cooperation with Pakistani administration, depriving Pakistan of 
its financial assets, unjust distribution of military stores and equipment, stopping river 
water entering Pakistan and using force and military threats for their forceful occupation 
of princely states are some of the examples, Pakistan’s High Commissioner in Delhi 
virtually became a prisoner in his own residence and was not allowed to move freely”. 
‘The Indian government-controlled media launched an anti-Pakistan campaign and Indian 
diplomatic missions in different parts of the world were engaged in propaganda against 
Pakistan’. 

Though apparently India seemed to be active in Inter-Dominion Conferences 


and in bilateral negotiations with Pakistan™”, but in case of differences was not ready to 
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accept the involvement of a third party for mediation. Jinnah approached 
Commonwealth for help in ending the disputes between India and Pakistan. In spite of 
the fact that the matter was under consideration of the leadership of the Commonwealth 
countries, and the visit of Sir Archibald Carter, the permanent Under Secretary of the 
Commonwealth Relations Office arrived to Karachi for a peaceful solution, nothing 
positive came out as each and every move was criticized and condemned by India”. 
India also rejected the proposal Pakistan made for jointly approaching the United 
Nations and a request for twelve observers to be immediately flown to the subcontinent 
- six of them were to station themselves in the disturbed areas of India and six in any 
part of Pakistan they chose” 

The attitude of the Indian leaders shattered Jinnah’s earnest hope of peacefull co- 
existence, He changed his mind and was disappointed over the propaganda that Pakistan 
was “merely a temporary madness” and that it would have to rejoin the “Union as a 
penitent, repentant, erring son”””*. He said that the threats against the sovereignty of 
Pakistan, from the Congress leadership, would not “restore goodwill and friendly 
relations between the two states”. He stated categorically that Pakistan would “never 
surrender” and accept any “constitutional reunion” between the two dominions with 
“one common center” for, to be sure, Pakistan was established to stay and “will stay”””*. 
The “well-planned, well-organized and well-directed” acts of Indian leadership were 
meant only to finish the new born Dominion of Pakistan”, Due to the Indian policy of 
trying to “paralyse or cripple” and its endeavour for “collapse” of Pakistan, Jinnah 


declared India as an “enemy”. The relationship between India and Pakistan was like the 
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tale of “wolf and the lamb”*”*, Jinnah was so much disappointed by the Indian attitude 
that he decided not to visit India in his lifetime”. 

Jinnah came to the conclusion that Indian leadership had not accepted partition 
and by doing all those anti-Pakistan activities, Indian leaders were planning to strangle 
Pakistan at birth, Jinnah realized that even Gandhi, who outwardly preached brotherly 
love and tolerance, was inwardly intent on destroying Pakistan. He told Ismay that in 
every speech of Gandhi, one could perceive “a drop of poison”. With Jinnah’s 
approval, the Foreign office of Pakistan protested against Gandhi’s provoking statement 
about war between India and Pakistan and declared that such a statement was in 
contradiction with the agreement declared by the Indian Government at New Delhi on 
September 19, 1947, declaring that war was an “impossibility not only on moral grounds” 
but also because that would ruin both the countries. Jinnah also blamed Patel as the 
real man behind the scene creating fuss and hatred and spreading venom against Pakistan 
because of his friendship with prejudiced Hindu Mahasabha and Rashtriya Swayam 
Sevak Sangh’, 

Jinnah lost faith in the Government of India as early as in mid September 1947 
and even started thinking about breaking up the diplomatic relations with India, The 
Congress was so much steeped in hatred and animosity towards Pakistan that Jinnah 
thought that the things could not be settled between the two countries probably without a 
war™, In order to deal with the tension triggered off by India, Jinnah asked Liaquat to 
shift his cabinet secretariat to Lahore in September. A month later, sensing the serious 
situation Jinnah also moved to Lahore. Liaquat was sent to Delhi where he spent some 


days to discuss the Indo-Pak problems with the Indian Governor-General and the 
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Congress leaders. The negotiations proved fruitless and before he returned Liaquat 
warned that India would have to bear the consequences if the Indian leaders phunged into 
war with Pakistan”, Jinnah was not afraid of the consequences of war because he 
thought the situation was already so nasty that there was little left to make it worse™, 

Indian attitude changed Jinnah’s views about India. Pakistan's Foreign Minister 
observed that the prime objective of the Indian Government was to punish the Muslims 
for demanding Pakistan and therefore they were intent to “beat Pakistan down to its 
knees” which would ultimately be prostrate for “readmission” in India”. Common man 
in Pakistan also viewed India as “number one enemy” of Pakistan™*, 

Jinnah’s attitude towards the Indians was an anti theses. He never lost an 
opportunity to give vent to his feelings of sympathy or concern or goodwill whenever 
India faced any trouble or mishap. When India was aggrieved by the tragic death of 
Gandhi, Jinnah shared their sorrow. Government of Pakistan announced a public holiday 
to express their sorrow and grief over his death”. The Constituent Assembly of Pakistan 
passed a condolence motion moved by Liaquat and seconded by Jinnah, Nazimuddin and 
others’. Jinnah in his condolence message highlighted all the plus points of Gandhi and 
considered his death as an irreparable loss for India””'. He also supported Government of 
India’s act of banning the extremist Hindu groups in the country following Gandhi’s 
assassination”. 

In short, Jinnah did long for friendly relations with India but not at the cost of 
the life of Pakistan. Unfortunately, anti-Pakistan policies of India in the early years left 
nothing but gloom and ill-omened shadows that badly affected the future relations 
between the two countries”*. According to some scholars, had India accepted Pakistan 
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as a living reality the tensions between the Muslims and the Hindus of South Asia 
would have been buried in 1947. Jinnah was the first man who desired so since he was 
genuinely interested in strengthening genial and graceful relations between the people 
of both the countries?™*. 

Hostile attitude of India, coupled with financial and military problems, left 
Pakistan with no other option but look for some outside help. Being a member of the 
British Commonwealth, apparently the best bet for Pakistan was United Kingdom and 
other Commonwealth countries, Jinnah considered Commonwealth as a family of nations 
that would look after the well being of all its members, unruffled their differences in a 
just manner and would help them in case of an attack on them. Pakistan opted to take 
help from the Commonwealth countries, especially United Kingdom™*, 

Even otherwise, Pakistan wanted to have friendly relations with United Kingdom 
and play its role as an effective member of the Commonwealth. At the time of 
independence, Jinnah stated that the name of King George VI would go down in history 
for his act of transferring power to the people of South Asia by accepting the 
establishment of two Sovereign Dominions of Pakistan and India, He appreciated Attlee, 
his government, British Parliament and the British nation for the same cause. He further 
stated that the decision of Pakistan to remain a member of Commonwealth was enough to 
prove that the country had complete faith in the organization and that Pakistan wanted to 
“maintain goodwill and friendship with Britain” along with other “sister nations” who 
were members of the organization™*. He assured that Pakistan wanted to part away with 


the British Government as friends”. 
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On Jinnah’s initiative Pakistan opened its High Commission in London 
immediately after it came into being. It was on Jinnah’s behest that a High Commissioner 
was sent to United Kingdom on priority basis. A competent person Habib Ibrahim 
Rahmatoola* was selected for the important assignment. After reaching London 
Rahmatoola immediately met Attlee and Bevin, He developed personal relationship with 
many cabinet members™?. Rahmatoola also developed a rapport with the King, who 
invited him on a reception at Buckingham Palace and listened to the Pakistani point of 
view with keen interest’. To establish trade with the United Kingdom Jinnah sent Mir 
Laik Ali to discuss with Attlee the matters of commercial interest between Pakistan and 
United Kingdom.>"" 

United Kingdom showed positive response and immediately established 
diplomatic relations with Pakistan to develop friendship with the newly created 
dominion, By mid July 1947 the British Government had already made a decision to open 
its High Commission in Karachi from the date of the independence of Pakistan and send 
& separate High Commissioner for the dominion, Sir Lawrence Grafftey-Smith was 
appointed for the position. On 14 August 1947 the King, Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Minister of United Kingdom sent separate messages of goodwill to Pakistan. 
Attlee also sent letters to Jinnah and sympathized with him and his government in the 
grievous difficulties, which Pakistan faced from day one of its existence, 

The British Government also established its Information Service in Pakistan for 
publication of articles in Pakistani press both in English and Urdu so that a good image of 


United Kingdom could be presented before the common man in Pakistan™, Under the 
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Indo-United Kingdom Trade Agreement of 1939 the British Government also established 
‘Trade relations with Pakistan immediately after its independence. 

‘When India turned out to be indifferent and aggressive towards Pakistan, Jinnah 
approached Commonwealth members, through the United Kingdom. Government to play 
the role of mediator and help immediately in solving the disputes between the two 
neighbourly states in a peaceful way. He called for a round table discussion of the 
representatives of the Commonwealth countries with a view to find an amicable 
solution™®’, India not prepared to accept the mediation of Commonwealth criticized 
Jinnah’s idea at all levels, in the Press and media’. The Indian Government urged the 
British Government not to get involved in Indo-Pak affairs and to leave the things as they 
were™’”. The British authorities who didn’t want to annoy India decided to shelf Jinnah's 
request. The response of the other Commonwealth countries was not different, Australia 
and New Zealand Governments only sympathized with the Government of Pakistan while 
no response came from South Africa and Canada”, 

For the Government of Pakistan it was so disappointing that an opinion prevailed 
that Pakistan had gained nothing from the membership of the Commonwealth and would 
lose nothing if the membership was withdrawn™”. Jinnah, who thought that the 
membership of Commonwealth meant “right of any dominion to claim the sympathetic 
interest in its trouble of other members of the family” also lost faith in the organization 
and questioned the “value of the membership of Commonwealth, if no family gesture is 
made to help members in distress”®"°. He considered Pakistan had been disillusioned by 
the Commonwealth when it was pursued to come to the rescue of Pakistan", He started 


thinking on the lines that Pakistan could get on quite well in isolation and probably 
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wanted to slip out of the Commonwealth”"?, However, he said that it was the right of the 
Constituent Assembly of Pakistan to take the final decision in this regard”, The situation 
had gone so bad that Commonwealth Relation office in London had to ask British High 
Commissioner in Karachi to start a campaign of reckoning the advantages for Pakistan to 
remain in the organization’, 

Upset with the behaviour of Commonwealth, Jinnah thought his country would 
have to cope with its problems all alone, But for that purpose Pakistan direly needed 
funds and military equipment and the country lacked both of them. On the assumption 
that Pakistan would not get its share of the bulk stocks held by India, Jinnah requested 
United Kingdom for help"!’. He sent General Messerve to London with the list of the 
requirements for Pakistan Army. Initially, British Government responded positively but 
later made an excuse that the quantity of equipment required by Pakistan was much more 
than what was available in their stores. Even what they were ready to supply, they wanted 
to send it though the ports of Indian dominion, something that was disliked by 
Pakistan™!® 

The response of United Kingdom on Kashmir dispute was equally disappointing, 
They totally ignored Cunningham's proposal to play a role in settling the Kashmir 
dispute”, Since they thought that “rights and wrongs” were not clear in Kashmir case it 
was in their interest not to involve directly in the dispute™!*. This policy was actually in 
favour of India and totally went against Pakistan, The reason was simple: the chief author 
of the whole dispute was Mountbatten”, who by all means, had favoured the Congress 


leaders as Governor-General of the Dominion of India. 
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The policy of the United Kingdom Government forced the government circles and 
the common masses in Pakistan to think that in a real choice between Pakistan and India, 
Britain would always side with the latter”. Thereupon all the expectations for practical 
manifestations of friendship of United Kingdom were evaporated”. Not only critical 
articles appeared in the press but also the politicians openly slated the British 
Government for their consistent favour of India”, Pakistan High Commissioner in 
London also criticized United Kingdom. for acting like a guy watching a fight between 
an adult and a child and refusing to intervene™?, 

In the beginning Jinnah tried to seek a clear-cut answer from the British High 
Commissioner in Pakistan that if his Government was really interested in helping 
Pakistan or not’*. When he got no response he disapproved British stance by supporting 
India in the Security Council on the Kashmir crises and denying Pakistan arms and 
ammunition, which were direly needed for building up an army", Jinnah realized that 
Britain had “no power to intervene in the affairs of any Dominion”, but at least it was in a 
Position to use “moral persuasion” to help settle differences between India and Pakistan. 
But to his disappointment, the British Government was “shirking its responsibility in this 
respect’, 

Formal diplomatic relations, however, continued between the two countries, On 
the birthday of the King, Jinnah sent him his greetings and good wishes. A public holiday 
was announced in Pakistan and Union Jack flew side by side with Pakistan flag on the 
Government buildings’. On the occasion of the first anniversary of the birth of the 
Dominion of Pakistan, British Government congratulated the government and people of 


Pakistan and wished the Dominion for its future prosperity™*. British Government 
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pronounced the death of Jinnah not only as a great loss for Pakistan but also for Britain as 
he was one of their good friends”, A memorial meeting for Jinnah was also held in 
London”, The British Press applauded and paid tribute to Jinnah. Times commented, 
“Few statesmen have shaped events to their policy more surely than Mr. Jinnah, He was a 
legend even in his lifetime”™!. 

Pakistan could not dispense with a superior super power - United States of 
America though for United States, South Asia was a region of low priority, Before Pearl 
Harbor, the subcontinent figured nowhere in the foreign policy of the United States. It 
had no diplomatic presence at New Delhi”. The official dealing between United States 
and India was rendered though the British embassy in Washington or American Embassy 
in London. It was as late as in November 1941 that United States entered into diplomatic 
relations with New Delhi. American public was totally unaware of the political problems 
and their nature in the subcontinent, India League, a mouthpiece of All India Congress 
was the main source of their information, which was obviously one-sided, American 
Press projected Nehru and Gandhi as leaders of India and made no mention of Jinnah. It 
was by the end of 1942 that the American press started taking notice of Jinnah and the 
Muslim League, 

To begin with, both the State Department and the American media opposed 
Muslim League's demand for Pakistan. The partition of India, and that too by denying the 
Western concept of territorial nationalism, “sounded terrible” to American ears and 
President Roosevelt openly opposed the idea of dividing India™. United States made 
attempts to persuade Jinnah to find a solution within Indian Union, Roosevelt sent 


Johnson as his personal representative to India in early 1943 with one of the assignments 
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to convince Jinnah not to demand the division of India on religious grounds”. In May 
1947, two American diplomats had a meeting with Jinnah in which their main emphasis 
‘was to convince him to put a stop to his demand of Pakistan’, Henry F. Grady, the 
Ambassador-designate of the United States to India, accused Jinnah and Muslim League 
for damaging the “national unity” of India’, 

However, when June 3 Plan was announced, United States, following a policy to 
accept the British advice on issues regarding the subcontinent™*, decided to accept the 
division of the sub-continent. The United States’ Government welcomed the Plan and 
hoped that it would “bring an end to civil disorders in India and avoid further 
bloodshed”. The policy makers in the United States also realized that Pakistan was 
going to be the largest Muslim country located in one of the most strategic areas in the 
world, They gave importance to West Pakistan in case of war with Soviet Union and 
recognized the position of Karachi for air and sea communication in the region™. Thus 
United States decided to recognize Pakistan “at the earliest possible date” and respond 
favourably to the “anticipated request for an exchange of Ambassadors” *"!, 

Eyen before Pakistan emerged on the world map, President Truman asked the 
American Consul-General in Morocco to leave for Karachi and open at the earliest 
United States diplomatic mission in the city”, In this way United States was the first 
country to establish diplomatic relations with the new dominion’. The United States 
Consulate, which had been working in Karachi since 1887, was converted into embassy 
and Charles W. Lewis Jr., who was working as Consul General, became Charge d’ 
Affairs", Lewis was one of the few diplomats present at the State banquet organized by 


Jinnah on August 13, 19474 
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On the occasion of the first meeting of the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan the 
Secretary of State sent a message to Jinnah, which he himself read after the session 
concluded. The United States had wished Jinnah and the Constituent Assembly of 
Pakistan a successfull conclusion of the work they were about to undertake. He also 
mentioned that the deliberations of the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan were being 
watched with deepest interest by the people of United States as well as by freedom-loving 
people everywhere, who would like to see Constitution of Pakistan based on the 
principles of “democracy and peace”***, 

Similarly on the eve of the Independence Day, President Truman sent a message 
of felicitation to Jinnah anticipating close and cordial relations between the two countries 
and constructive participation of Pakistan in the global affairs and wishing Pakistan a 
rapid progress™’. President Truman wished Jinnah on his birthday and sent a message of 
congratulation on the occasion of the first anniversary of Pakistan", American media, 
however, was hostile towards Pakistan. It portrayed the picture of Pakistan as the 
“creation of one clever man, Jinnah”, who used “slick political trick” to achieve his 
goal”, 

Jinnah ignored the media and responded positively to the friendly gestures of the 
political leadership of the United States. In his view friendship between Pakistan and the 
United States was beneficial for both the countries, In a cabinet meeting he said that 
being an Islamic and democratic country, Pakistan’s interest would tally more with 
countries like United States®™. In response to a message of greeting sent by the American 
President, he assured that Pakistan would like to establish a “long history of a close and 


cordial relationship” with United States of America®’, 
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Pakistan decided to establish its embassy in Washington immediately after the 
independence of the country. Within a couple of weeks, M.O.A. Baig reached United 
States and assumed his duties as Pakistan’s Charge d’ Affairs’. Jinnah selected Mirza 
Abul Hasan Ispahani, one of his closest associates, as Pakistan’s Ambassador to United 
States. Ispahani immediately left for Washington, where he presented his credentials to 
the President of United States on October 8. On the occasion, Ispahani referred to 
Pakistan's needs of establishing sound economy, industrialization, improvement in the 
fields of health and education and rise in the standard of common man’s living”. 
‘Truman gave a positive response and showed his will to assist Pakistan in all appropriate 
and possible ways in order to benefit the two countries and the world”™. 

‘The Government of United States and Pakistan, in the beginning made attempts to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship by encouraging closer cultural and economic relations 
between their people’. United States actively supported Pakistan's application for 
membership in the United Nations as well as other international organizations like the Far 
Eastern Commission”, It also rushed to develop trade relations with Pakistan and signed 
a Trade Agreement on October 30, 1947°%”, American Congressmen Charles Clason and 
Steeling Cole visited Pakistan in late October to explore avenues of mutual interests’*, 
There emerged a strong group within American military and intelligence which started 
lobbying for military assistance to Pakistan because of the country’s “strategic worldwide 
importance”, On the other end Pakistan’s Embassy in Washington remained busy to 
introduce Pakistan to the American people and tried to convince them that Pakistan could 


prove to be a good and useful friend of the United States, 
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Pakistan facing a lot of economic and security problems, decided to pursue United 
States for aid. Pakistan formally approached the United States Government on September 
1, 1947, when its Finance Minister in an interview with the American Charles d’ Affairs 
in Pakistan mentioned about the security problems the new country was facing. He 
indirectly requested for monetary help from the United States by telling Lewis that in 
order to meet the security demands Pakistan had to invest on its military, but the country 
did not have enough resources to do so”, The initial response from the United States 
was not satisfactory; Pakistan was, however, asked to provide a detailed statement on its 
defence requirements”, 

Jinnah sent Mir Laik Ali, as his special envoy to United States with a more 
detailed plan in October. Laik Ali pleaded for a loan of two billion dollars, spread over a 
period of five years, so that Pakistan could meet its “security demands” and 
“administrative expenses”, Pakistan Embassy in Washington followed up with United 
States authorities on Laik Ali's request. 

Jinnah and his team, however, failed to realize that the post World War global 
politics demanded that in order to win favour a country needs to join one camp or the 
other and that the international relations were guided by vested interests and not 
principles. Jinnah was not ready to surrender his stance of maintaining neutral foreign 
policy and supporting the issues on global forums without giving weight to any body 
else's opinion, Pakistan's support for the right of self-determination for the people of 
Palestine by opposing United States’ stance can be quoted as an example. Pakistan 
Government did not stop the demonstrations that took place in front of the United States 


Embassy in Karachi against American support for Zionism™*, Pakistan also dared to 
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challenge the draft Air agreement forwarded by the United States’ Government™*, This 
attitude, from a country looking for financial assistance, was scarcely acceptable to the 
United States, 

Moreover, United States at that time was more interested in Europe, Middle East 
and China whereas South Asia was on a low priority in its foreign policy. It considered 
South Asia primarily to be a British responsibility, Furthermore, by assisting Pakistan, 
United Stated disliked to offend India, which was on a higher priority for the people and 
the Government of United States as compared to Pakistan’, 

‘The result was quite evident, United States gave no importance to the Pakistani 
request’ and turned it down. At the end Pakistan only received a credit of ten million 
dollars, which was only 0.5 per cent of what Pakistan demanded, That too was provided 
by the United States War Assets Administration to be used for refugee relief. The 
excuse presented by United States was that these types of loan were normally sponsored 
by either private investment sources in the United States or International Bank but none 
of them was ready to provide loan to Pakistan”. However, it agreed to consider a request 
from Pakistan for development loan of reasonable size. But for that Pakistan had to first 
invite a United States trade mission to satisfy them that the country would be in a position 
to pay back the loan within the specified period’. The proposal did not meet the 
immediate needs of Pakistan that proved to cause a growing disenchantment for Jinnah, 

‘The United States also showed attitude of indifference towards the problem of 
Kashmir, The American Government did not show any interest toward the solution of the 
problem nor bothered for any attempt to end the war”, After Jinnah lost trust in the 


British Government, he wanted United States to take a leading role in the Security 
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Council debates on Kashmir, but United States preferred to follow the British lead” 
Due to the war that broke out in Kashmir, United States imposed an informal embargo 
and refused to supply arms to both India and Pakistan during the crisis”. Though there is 
nothing on record yet in all probability Jinnah must have been disappointed by the policy 
of United States to whom he was impatiently looking for help. 

Pakistan was disappointed by the United States’ policy. President Truman 
appointed Paul Alling as his country’s first Ambassador to Pakistan on September 22, 
1947°", but it took him five months to reach Karachi, After he presented his credentials 
to Jinnah on February 26, 1948, Alling observed that United States comprehended the 
difficulties Pakistan was facing in its early days and shared the sympathy with Pakistan. 
He was confident that with his arrival the “bonds of friendship” and “economic and 
cultural ties” between the two countries would be “firmly established and strengthened” 
and that his country was willing to play its part and help Pakistan in achieving the goal of 
the establishment of “firm and lasting peace among the nations so that the world might be 
rebuilt from the ravages of war"*”*. 

Jinnah gave a warm welcome to the American Ambassador and hosted a reception 
in his honour on March 8°”, Disillusioned Jinnah was, however, no more interested in 
asking for financial help from United States. He said that the people of Pakistan wanted 
“nothing more than the goodwill and friendship of all the free nations of the world”, He 
was sure that the nation would help the country come out of its difficulties by its “united 
will” and “determination to live as a free and peace-loving people”. 

When in July 1948, Alling left Karachi on medical ground no replacement was 


made, For the next year and a half American Embassy in Karachi was looked after by 
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Charged d’Affairs’”*. Relations between the two countries seemed to be on low profile, 
In March 1948, Pakistan's Foreign Minister on an official visit to United States. delivered 
Jinnah's message of facilitation to the President of United States on American 
Independence day”. The United States showed interest in the sale of chemical plants, 
jute presses and textile machinery to Pakistan’™®, United States began to cultivate 
friendship amongst Pakistani diplomats™’, which proved to be a great asset for the United 
States in the years to come, 

On Jinnah’s death, Truman in his message of condolence to Liaquat, described 
Jinnah as the “originator of the dream that became Pakistan, architect of the State, father 
of the World’s largest Muslim Nation” and hoped that “the memory of Jinnah’s 
remarkable leadership would serve to maintain and inspire the government and people of 
Pakistan in the years that lay ahead”. Marshall in his message to Zafrulla declared 
Jinnah as “a leader unique among men” who not only created “one of the greatest new 
nations of the world”, but also led it triumphantly through the “initial difficult phases”. 
‘According to him it was Jinnah's “deep personal integrity and honesty” that had earned 
him respect even amongst his political foes”. He added that Jinnah had left an “example 
of energetic devotion to duty and ideals” for his successors, by following which they 
could help Pakistan to “play a constructive role in world affai pe 

The door for the exploration of third option, i.e. to looking up to Soviet Union, 
was closed on Pakistan even before its birth mainly because the concept of a two-nation 
theory or say the creation of a state on the basis of religion was totally beyond the 
comprehension of the Soviet establishment, The idea of dividing a land on the basis of 


religious or ethnic lines was against the Marxist concept that could obviously set 
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precedent for the Muslims of Central Asian Republics”. On the other hand, many 
observers in Pakistan looked upon Soviet Union as a country far behind the West in the 
filed of economics, science and technology™®’. 

Soviet Union had out-rightly rejected the idea of investing on Jinnah or Muslim 
League during their struggle for freedom in South Asia, Jinnah was a “cunning and 
Machiavellian” figure for the Communist philosophers and thinkers. They considered 
him as a “pro-British” person and merely a “hostile politician”®** with his Muslim 
League looked upon as “the chief asset of the British”*” in implementing their policy of 
“divide and rule” and hence they condemned the party for “disrupting the front of 
struggle of the Indian people for its independence”**, They gauged Muslim League's 
demand for Pakistan as a plot by the Muslim bourgeoisie in collaboration with the British 
imperialism for a share in administration’. ‘They considered the June 3 Plan as a deal 
between the British imperialism and Muslim bourgeoisie in South Asia and considered it 
as a “British maneuver calculated to perpetuate imperialist control of the sub- 
continent” and regarded the Plan as a British design to Balkanize India with an aim to 
safeguard their political and economic interests in the region". 

‘The Soviet mindset did not change even after Pakistan emerged on the globe. 
Soviet Union was one of the few countries, which did not bother even to send a message 
of felicitations to the leadership of Pakistan at the time of its birth. It dubbed Pakistan as 
an “artificial state” because it consisted of two geographical units and the only link 
between the two was based on common religion’. Commenting on the creation of 
Pakistan, Stalin remarked, “How primitive it was to create a state on the basis of 


religion”™”, The Soviets ridiculed Pakistan’s concept of being an Islamic State as well as 
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its call for the creation of Islamic bloc consisting of the Muslim countries all around the 
globe™™*. 

‘The Soviets denounced Pakistan as a non-industrial country, whose economy was 
dominated by British monopolies’. They belittled Pakistani Government as anti- 
popular, tied up with the imperialists and dominated by feudal elements and were sure 
that bureaucracy in Pakistan would act as the custodian of the policies of British 
administrative machinery during the colonial period”®*. The Soviets also criticized 
Pakistan for its failure to create a homogeneous Muslim state, as around fifteen per cent 
of the Pakistani population was Hindu, while thirty million Muslims were left in India”, 
‘They were confused how Pakistan could survive as an independent state for a long 
time™*, Practically along with India they opted to create problems for the new state, 
TASS, the Soviet News Agency, was involved in creating an anti-Pakistan feeling in the 
province of Baluchistan by sending anti-federal printed material translated into Urdu and 
local languages”, 

On the other hand the comrades of Soviet Union liked the Congress. They praised 
Gandhi for his anti-colonial approach and loved him for what he was doing“. On 
Nehru’s invitation, they sent a delegation to Delhi in February 1947 to attend an 
unofficial Asian Relations Conference“. They warmly received Vijay Laxmi Pandit as 
the Ambassador of India to their country and welcomed diplomatic relations with 
India. When Kashmir problem was being discussed in the Security Council, Soviet Union 
apparently remained neutral but was indirectly favouring India as the status quo on 


Kashmir was what India wanted”. 
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Pakistan had its own reasons to remain cool towards the Soviet Union and was not 
as enthusiastic as it was towards the West. Jinnah criticized Soviet’s backing to push 
Kabul to question the legality of Durand Line™, and believed that it was basically the 
Soviet Union, which prompted Afghanistan to oppose Pakistan's entry to the United 
Nations. He also criticized Soviet Union for not sending any message on the birth of 
Pakistan’, He categorically stated that Pakistan was a democratic and Islamic country 
not to give any chance for communism to flourish on its soil. However, under Jinnah’s 
guidance, Pakistan followed a policy of looking towards democratic West, without 
annoying the Soviet Union** 

In the first few months no attempt was made by either side to establish diplomatic 
relations, Pakistan, which liked to have friendly relation with all the nations of the 
world”, took the initiative. The Government of Pakistan's refusal to ban Communist 
Party was the first step" to soften the Soviet attitude towards Pakistan. On Jinnah’s 
advice! Zafarulla discussed the idea of exchange of ambassadors between the two 
countries with the Russian Deputy Foreign Minister, Andrel Gromyko, on April 13, 1948. 
Soviet response was positive and on May 1, 1948 the two countries exchanged notes on 
the implementation of the plan*”, 

The plan could not be implemented immediately because of the Soviet demand to 
establish diplomatic relations with Pakistan provided they were allowed to set up @ ‘sub- 
embassy at Peshawar. The proposal was not acceptable to Pakistan, as it was prone to 
give 4 boost to the Pashoonistan issue and thus caused delay in the matter". It took 


another seventeen months before Pakistan named its first ambassador to Soviet Union‘. 
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Nevertheless, Pakistan did not hesitate to establish trade relations with the Soviet Union 
on immediate basis. 

Pakistan felt no hindrance or hesitation in developing relations with the other 
Communist countries. When the governments of Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia wanted 
to establish diplomatic relations with Pakistan, the Foreign Ministry of Pakistan 
immediately responded and accepted their offer to start trade links with those 
countries‘, As early as in October 1947, Jinnah asked the Foreign office to find a 
suitable representative, who could be sent to Czechoslovakia so that diplomatic relations 
between the two countries could be established at the earliest". The decision to 
exchange diplomatic mission with Yugoslavia, was also taken at the time when Pakistan 
decided to send diplomatic missions to Saudi Arabia and China", Hungary's request to 
exchange diplomatic mission, which it sent through Pakistan Ambassador at Cairo, was 
agreed upon in principle by the Government of Pakistan but owing to lack of suitable 
personnel and acute housing shortage could not be executed immediately’, 

‘The ground rules formulated by Jinnah for Pakistan's role in international 
relations was followed by the country in letter and spirit till Pakistan decided to join the 
pacts and became the most allied ally of the West. It was evidently a deviation from 
Jinnak’s ideal of “peace within and peace without” that put an end to the policy of 


“positive neutrality”. 
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Conclusion 


The role Jinnah had to play as Governor-General of Pakistan was altogether 
different from the role he had played first as Ambassador of Hindu-Muslim Unity and 
then as leader of Pakistan Movement. Now he was neither to act as a leader pleading his 
case before an alien power nor to fight for the rights of his people in the United India, At 
an old, declining age, Jinnah in fact, found himself on the other side of the table, The 
moment he became Governor-General, he was an administrator, authorized to form 
policies and issue orders, directives and instructions to resolve the problems of the people 
and guide them on the path of peace and prosperity. He had never experienced such a role 
before. Nevertheless, being a man ever ready to meet challenges, Jinnah immediately 
switched over to a different mode as he sat on the new saddle and demonstrated to the 
world as if he was already familiar with it. 

Jinnah’s role as a Governor-General was even quite different from the role of his 
counterparts in the other Commonwealth countries, who were merely constitutional heads 
of the states, Jinnah had to act as constitutional as well as executive head. He was a 
Governor-General with unprecedented powers. He possessed most of the powers that the 
British Governor-Generals had but like them he was not answerable to the Crown. 
Constitutionally Jinnah was the representative of the people; he worked only for their 
welfare, not to implement the agenda of the foreign rulers. In addition to being the Head 
of the State, he was President of the Constituent Assembly and its Constitutional Advisor. 
He regularly presided over the cabinet meetings and even held portfolio of a ministry. 
Besides, he was “Father of the Nation” and every one looked up to him for guidance. His 


word was final in case of any difference of opinion. He was all powerful, however, he 
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tried his best not abuse his powers. Functioning within the parameters of the constitution 
he always tried to solve the problems faced by Pakistan in accordance with the 
constitutional law. It was indeed, a role absolutely unique and unparalleled in the history 
of the sub-continent, 

Jinnah became head of a state, which was facing multidimensional problems, 
People of his country, who after a long and tiring struggle for freedom had reached their 
destination on August 14, 1947, were too delighted and overambitious. Many of them 
thought as if their miseries were over and there was nothing more to fear about the future 
of their coming generations, With Jinnah in chair, they expected as if the life in Pakistan 
was likely to be “a bed of roses” with a stack full of “utopian facilities”. In the face of 
their innocence and simplicity they were not willing to guess the gravity of a pile of 
problems the new government had to face soon after the birth of the state, Being a guide 
and guardian of the people, Jinnah had not only to solve their manifold problems but also 
‘make the common man in Pakistan understand that journey through hardships was prone 
to continue even after the creation of Pakistan, 

Jinnah knew that he had become Governor-General of a dominion, which did not 
exist before August 14, 1947 and came into being as a result of the partition, which had 
been relentlessly and obstinately opposed by both British government and the Congress, 
It was not at all transfer of power in normal circumstances, As a result of the partition, 
the administration had collapsed and there was no infrastructure functioning for the 
running of the new state, The monetary position was so poor that the government did not 
have enough finance even to run day to day business of the state. Above all, Pakistan was 


without a constitution, Furthermore, the partition, made in haste, created a number of new 
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problems, the most important of these being the rehabilitation of refugees. As a result of 
partition a limited migration was, of course, expected but not at a scale that followed 
communal riots, which spread and caused irreparable disaster throughout the Punjab, The 
influx of refugees created unprecedented economic and social problems for Pakistan. 
Providing bare basic needs to the refugees was an uphill task for the newly established 
state with meager resources. 

‘Accession of princely states was so complicated that it further emitted so many 
unresolved questions for the newly born Pakistan. Lack of clarity about the accession 
scheme, bad execution of the British plan, selfish approach of the rulers and mal 
intentions of India caused huge hurdles for Pakistan in the way of solving the 
complicated issues, Lack of competent leadership at provincial level and internal rifts and 
conflicts between those who were posted at the helm of affairs turned out to be serious 
issue to be looked at. The matters related with socio-economic and foreign affairs also 
demanded Jinnah’s serious attention, It will not be wrong to say that no other modern 
state had ever faced such huge problems and puzzling issues at one time as the newly 
bor state of Pakistan had to face. Jinnah was given a “tent” and expected to provide 
comforts of a “palace” to his people, It was, indeed, a difficult role, However, Jinnah 
played the role successfully. 

In such circumstances the nation needed a fatherly figure, one that could boost the 
morale of the exhausted and desperate people, who had already passed through a very 
long journey. During those miserable, depressing and frightening moments, no one else 
could provide them a better leadership than their most trusted leader, their Quaid-i-Azam. 


They had always found him determined and devoted, during the Freedom Movement and 
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witnessed him achieving his aim and reaching the goal he had set before him. They found 
Jinnah ready to face the new challenges as well. Having faith in Almighty, confidence in 
his will power and potentialities of his nation, Jinnah tried his best to fight against huge 
odds with great strength and stamina. He refuted all the foes of Pakistan who wishfully 
thought that the foundation of Pakistan was a folly and it would soon falter and fall down. 

The first task before Jinnah was to boost the morale of his people, with whose 
support he intended to fight against all the hurdles, He took them in confidence, shared 
the bitter realities with them and made them realize that Pakistanis as a nation were “in 
the midst of unparalleled difficulties and untold suffering”. However, he reminded them 
that there was not anything new for them and that they had already passed through many 
“dark days of apprehension and anguish”. He assured them that “with courage and self 
reliance and by the grace of God” they would emerge triumphant”, He advised them to 
leave “pessimism” and exhibit “courage and faith” for the sake of their future’. The 
guiding principle, which could lead the nation to the path of progress, he maintained, 
were “faith, unity and discipline”, 

Then his next undertaking was to ascertain and establish the state organs and that 
he managed to achieve due to his personal efforts. In doing so, he had to be in the driving 
seat. That is why he rejected Mountbatten’s proposal to become joint Governor-General 
of India and Pakistan. He knew well the implications and repercussions of saying “No” to 
Mountbatten, He kept Mountbatten waiting for the final answer till the last and ultimately 
frustrated his designs. He appointed Liaquat Ali Khan who was his right hand and most 
trusted colleague as Prime Minister. Then he selected seasoned politicians and some 


skilled and proficient persons as members of the cabinet. Choice of Ghulam Muhammad 
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as Finance and Zafrulla as Foreign Minister was on the basis of their acumen and 
experience in their respective fields. He appointed a competent Barrister, Muhammad 
Waseem, as the Advocate General of Pakistan. 

Nobody would have been more concerned and conscious about the worth and 
value of a constitution more than Jinnah who had always been constitutional for the 
whole of his life and who had fought the battle of independence only through the 
constitutional means, He called the meeting of the Constituent Assembly even before the 
date when power was to be officially transferred wherein he was elected as its President, 
Under his guidance Federal court was established and judiciary was given freedom and 
complete autonomy. Civil-military bureaucracy, however, continued to work as they 


were doing under the Raj. While the British officers remained in command of military, 





his trusted associate Chaudhri Muhammad Ali was appointed to head the ci 
bureaucracy in the capacity of Secretary General, 

In order to solve the irritating issues that Pakistan faced at the time of its birth, 
Jinnah remained calm and quiet; at times he had to take some decisions which for the 
time being looked as puzzling, In spite of the fact that Boundary Commission acted 
utterly against the interests of Pakistan and Jinnah knew that the newly born state had 
suffered injustices, he asked his people not to react and accept them. In case of communal 
riots, he endeavored to calm down the sentiments and emotions of his own people and 
advised them not to retaliate at the news of massacre, arson, atrocities and brutalities 
against the Muslims in India, He apprehended that any rigid or uncompromising policy 
pronounced by him on this issue might flare up the people and further aggravate the 


worsening state of affairs that would be more harmful for his countrymen. Thus his 
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serene and poised approach helped a great deal in surmounting the riots and disturbances 
in just a couple of months and maintaining peace and law in the country. Jinnah was 
restless when he saw the refugee camps where men, women and children were huddled 
together in the utmost plight. First he asked Liaquat to shift his office to Lahore and then 
personally moved to Lahore for some time. Bulks of the refugees were rehabilitated 
during his life time, 

Federation was incomplete without accession of the princely states. Jinnah had to 
face no major problem with the states in which India was not interested. Kalat, however, 
proved to be an exception and Jinnah had to make extraordinary efforts to adjoin the state 
in the Federation. Yet his policy of being firm as well as friendly proved fruitful and 
Kalat acceded to Pakistan in his life time. The major problem, however, arose in the case 
of states in which India was interested, Small states including Junagarh., Mangrol, etc. 
were forcedly taken over by India. However, when India tried to adopt the same tactics in 
Jammu and Kashmir, Jinnah eventually had to adopt an aggressive policy to stop India 
getting the state by force. This resulted in a war in Kashmir between the two dominions 
in the summer of 1948, United Nations intervened for ceasefire but due to the non- 
cooperation of India the issue turned out to be a “Gordian knot”, which is still unresolved 
even after six decades, 

A crucial issue was the formation of provincial governments. The most 
problematic concern in this regard was majority of the Congress members in the 
Provincial Assembly of North-West Frontier Province and their government in the 
province. Jinnah had to take an extreme step, of course to displease some in the province, 


to dismiss the Congress ministry and replace it by Muslim League Government. Later on, 
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the League leadership succeeded to minimize the majority of the Congress into minority. 
Technically resolved, the issue remained an irritant and continued to pose political 
challenges in the province, In the Punjab rivalry between the two Muslim League 
stalwarts Nawab of Mamdot and Mumtaz Daultana continued to give rather tough time to 
Jinnah. Similarly rivalry between Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah and Ayub Khoro 
triggered off ripples in the political arena of Sind. Jinnah tried to bridge up the gulf 
between these leaders but without much success. In East Bengal the government led by 
somewhat vulnerable Chief Minister, Khawaja Nazimuddin always seemed to seek his 
help, In addition to the problem of filling the scores of gaps in the administrative 
machinery created by the exodus of British and Hindu officials there was looming danger 
of famine that had to be tackled without any delay, Afterwards the language problem that 
was absolutely out of control of the provincial government was to be grappled by Jinnah; 
in spite of his failing health he had to undertake a journey to East Bengal. 

‘The creation of Pakistan was not an end in itself but a means to an end. Jinnah 
was always positive and concerned about the future of socio-economic system in 
Pakistan, He visualized Pakistan where Islam and its principles of social justice could be 


practiced. He had great regard for minorities and followed a policy to give them 





maximum fas 





ities and prestige in the society. He used to educate his people to treat the 
minorities on equitable and impartial terms, He whole-heartedly wished the people of 
Pakistan to be free of all sorts of social evils, The major focus was to establish a healthy 
and vibrant society in Pakistan and for that purpose he always thought ways and means to 
promote and progress the spheres of education, health and sports for the proper growth of 


the youth. He wanted the economy of Pakistan to be based on the economic principles of 
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Islam. He was well aware of the plight of the poor in the country and wanted to develop 
agriculture, industry, trade and commerce in order to ameliorate the condition of the poor 
people, 7 

Although officially Liaquat was Minister for External Affairs and Commonwealth 
Relations but since he remained pre-occupied with a pile of problems like the greatest 
mass migration and rehabilitation of refugees, practically Jinnah had to look after the 
affairs of the Ministry. Even after the appointment of Zafarulla as Foreign Minister, all 
important files particularly pertaining to the issue of Kashmir were put up to Jinnah. 
Jinnah laid down the basic principles on which the foreign policy of Pakistan was to be 
conducted, Under his guidance Pakistan entered the domain of international relations 
with the pious hope to flourish “peace within and peace without”. For Pakistan peace was 
not just an ideal but a need. No other country needed peace more than Pakistan in order to 
solve its problems. He persuaded his countrymen to follow the Charter of the United 
Nations. He tried to pursue the policy of neutrality and have friendly relations with all the 
countries especially the Muslim and neighboring countries. He practically demonstrated 
his desire to have friendly relations with India, but on the basis of equality. 

By and large Jinnah was proud of his nation and pleased with the performance of 
his government working under him as Governor-General of the country. Appraising the 
functioning of his government during the first year of its creation he was pleased to 
pronounce that Pakistan verily “disappointed” the hopes of its opponents and, indeed, 
“successfully dealt with all threats” to the solidarity of the State of Pakistan. He was 
grateful to each and everyone at the helm of affairs who devoted his/her energies to 


achieve success “during so short a period”. He also appreciated the people of Pakistan for 
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their “patience and genuine support” in implementing the “programme of the first year”, 
He however, thought that a lot more was to be done and the nation could not afford to 
“rejoice” till every problem was completely resolved and that was possible only if the 
nation was all-out to work “honestly, sincerely and selflessly”. Jinnah was satisfied that 
Pakistan was moving on the right path. In a letter he wrote to Isphahani in June 1948, he 
hoped that Pakistan would solve all its problems because with a righteous cause it was 
facing them “with honesty” and was fighting for “justice and fair play”’. 

In his life Jinnah fought against all kinds of odds and conquered them with 
bravery. But in his last days, he had to face the fate that is always inevitable and 
unavoidable ~ which was beyond his control ~ and that was his fast deteriorating health, 
Jinnah had not been enjoying good health ever since 1938, At the time of independence 
he was too old and weak, Any other person with a frail and failing physique in his place 
would have retired and preferred rest to work. But Jinnah, as a man with incredible 
courage, fought against his illness and kept working day in and day out. He not only kept 
working in office but also undertook visits to different places and provinces, met people 
from all walks of life, attended delegations and conferences, and addressed public 
meetings. In November his health forced him to take rest for couple of weeks but soon 
he hurried back to work. It was in April 1948 that Jinnah’s ailment extremely worsened, 
By May he was forced to move to Quetta and then to Ziarat, a hill resort in Baluchistan. 
His health kept deteriorating fast and by mid of August he was brought back to Quetta’, 
On September 11, 1948, he was shifted to Karachi where he breathed his last. 

The man who had been fighting dauntlessly the battle of his nation’s survival 


could himself survive only for one year and twenty eight days after the birth of Pakistan. 
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He solved so many problems but his death created a novel problem, perhaps the most 
important of all, the one that ever remains to be resolved. No one else in Pakistan has 
been ever able to govern the country with such competence, capability and commitment 
that Jinnah possessed. Nobody could ever enjoy the confidence of the people as he had 
done. 

At the time of the creation of Pakistan, Jinnah’s health demanded complete rest 
for which he had no time, He had a choice between his personal survival and the survival 
of Pakistan, He preferred Pakistan over self, a choice not required from a Governor- 


General but only one could expect of “Quaid-i-Azam”. Jinnah lived up to it, 
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Appendix A 


Selected Clauses and Sub-Clauses of The Government of India Act, 
1935 [As adapted by Pakistan (Provisional Constitution) Order, 1947], 
Discussing the Role and Powers of the Governor-General 


3. The Governor-General:- Governor-General of Pakistan is appointed by His Maj 
2’Commission under the Royal Sign Manual. — = eee rerhy 


6. Accession of Indian States:~ 


(1) A State shall be deemed to have acceded to, the Federation if the Gov ca 
s signified his acceptance of an Instrument of Accession executed! by the Ruler thereof, 
whereby the Ruler for himself, his heirs and successors : 

a) declares that he accedes to the Federation as established under this Act, with the intent 

the General, the Federal Legislature, the Federal 

Federal authority established for the purposes of the Federation shall, by virtue of his 
Instrument of Accession, but subject always to the terms, thereof, and for the purposes 
only of the Federation, exercise in relation to his State such functions as may be vested in 
them by or under this Act; 


3) A Ruler may, by a supplementary Instrument executed by him and by the 
vernor-Genett], vary the Se a ioe or kis Sate te telng the 
functions which By viru ofthat Instrument are ‘exercisable by the Governor-General or 
any Federal Aut 


(4) Nothing in this section shall be construed as requiring the Governor-General to accept 
) Nothing ! requiring ‘ 


rays do, or as empowering r-General to any such f 
appears to him that the terms thereof are inconsistent with the scheme of Federation 
embodied in this Act : 

Provided that, if any Instrument has in fact been 7 Governor-General, the 
validity of that Instrument or of any of its provisions shall not be called in question and 
the provisions of this Act shall, in relation to the State, have effect subject to the 
provisions of the Instrument, 


(5) It shall be a term of every Instrument of Accession that the provisions of this Act 
may, without affecting the accession of the State, be amended by Federal Legislature, 
but no such amendment shall, unless it is accepted by the R in a supplementary 
Instrument, be construed as extending the functions which by virtue of the Instrument are 
‘exercisable by the Governor-General or any Federal Authority in relation to the State. 


(9) As soon as may be afer any Tnsrumest of Accession or supplementary instrument 

‘as been accepted by the Governor-General under this section, copies of the Instrument 

and of the Goyernor-General’s Ac thereof shall be laid before the Federal 

Legislature, and all cours shal ‘take judicial notice of every such Instrument and 
\cceptance. 
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7, Functions of Governor-General:- 


(1 Subject to the provisions ofthis Act, the exeutive authority of the Federation shall be 

exercised by the Governor-General, either directly or through officers subordinate to him, 

but’ nothing in this section ‘shall prevent the Federal Legislature from conferrin 

functions upon subordinate authorities, or be deemed to transfer to the Governor-Geners 

any functions conferred by any existing law on any court, judge or officer, or any local or 
fer authority 


(2) References inthis Act othe Functions of the Governor-General shall be construed as 
references to his powers and duties in the exercise of the executive authority of the 
Federation and to any other powers and duties conferred or imposed on him as Governor- 
General by or under this Act, 


(3) The provisions of the Third Schedule to this Act shall have effect with respect to the 
alary and allowances of the Governor-General and the provision to be made for enabling 
him to discharge conveniently and with dignity the duties of his office. 


9, Council of Ministers:- There shall be a council of ministers to aid and advise the 
Governor-General in the exercise of his functions, 


10. Other Provisions as to Ministers:- 


(1) The Governor-General's ministers shall be chosen and summoned by him, shall be 
sworn as members of the council, and shall hold office during his pleasure. 


(3) The salaries of ministers shall be such as the Federal Legislature may from time to 
time by Act determine’ and,’ until the Federal Legislature so determine, shall be 
determined by the Governor- 


Provided that the salary of a minister shall not be varied during his term of office. 


(Q) The question whether any and, if so, what advice was tendered ministers to the 
wvernor-General shall not be inquired into in any court 


16. Advocate General For Federation:~ 


(1) The Governor-General, shall appoint a person, being @ person, qualified to be 
appointed a judge of the Federal Court, to be Advocate-General for the Federation, 


(2) It shall be the duty of the Advocate-General to give advice to the Federal Government 
upon such legal matters to perform such other duties of a legal character, as may be 
referred or assigned to him by the Governor-General, and in the performance of his duties 
he shall have right of. Audience in all courts in any Governor's Province or Chief 
‘Commissioner's province and, in a case in which federal interests are concerned, in all 
courts in any Federated State. 


(3) The Advocate-General shall hold office during the pleasure of the Governor-General, 
and shall receive such remuneration as the Governor-General may determine. 
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17. Conduct of Business of Federal Government:~ 


1) Alll executive action of the Federal Government shall be expressed to be taken in the 
(re of te Governor. Generel a 


1): Orders anit alts instruments made and executed in the name of the Govemor- 
al shall be authenticated in such manner as may be specified rules to be made by 
the Governor-General, and the validity of an order ‘or instrument which is so 
authenticated shall not be called in question on the proend that it is. not an order or 
hstrument made or executed, by the Governor-General 


(3) The Governor-General shall make transaction of the business of the Federal among 
ministers of the said business. 


(4) The rules shall include provisions requiring ministers and secretaries to Government 
to transmit to the Governor-General all such information with to the business of 
the Federal Government as may be specified in the rules or as the Governor-General may 
otherwise require to be so transmit 


8. Constitution of the Federal Legislature:- The powers of the Federal Legislature under 
tes ant shall ul aie rv is made or in accordance with a law made by the 
Constituent Assembly ut sub-section of section 8 of the Indian eames Act, 
1947, be exercisable by the Assembly, and accor ly references in Act to the 
Federal Legislature shall be construed as references to the Constituent Assembly. 


19, Sessions of the Legislature, prorogation and dissolution:- 


(1) The Federal Legislature, shall be summoned 10 meet once at leas in every year and 
twelve months shall not intervene between their last sitting in one session and the date 
appointed for their first sitting in the next session. 


(2) Subject to the provisions of this section, the Governor-General may from time to 
time: 

(a) Summon the Federal Legislature to meet at such time and place as he thinks fit. 

(b) prorogue the Federal Legislature 

20, Right of Governor-General to address, and send messages to Federal Legislature:- 


(1) The Governor-General may address the Federal Legislature and for that purpose 
require the attendance of members. 


(2) The Governor-General may send messages to the Federal Legislature, 

Fens lt pending in he Lele or herve vce tal 
‘all convenient dispatch consider any matter which they are required by the message 

to take into consideration. 
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22, Officers of Federal Legislature: 


(2) A member voiding office as Deputy President shall vacate his office if he ceases to be 

i iting under his hand, 
t ‘may be removed from his office by a resolution 
of the Legislature passed by a majority of all the then members of the Legislature, but no 
resolution for the Of this section shall moved unless at least 14 days notice has 
been given of his intention to move the resoluti 





(3) While the office of Deputy President is vacant the duties of, the office shall be 
performed by such member of the Legislature as the Governor-General may appoint for 
the purpose, and during any absence of the Deputy President from any sitting or the 
Legislature such person may be determined by the rules of procedure of the Legislature, 
or if no such is present, such other person as may be determined .by the 
Legislature shall act as deputy President. 


(4) There shall be id to the Deputy President such salary as may be fixed by Act of the 
$esert islature, and until provision in that bebalf is so made such salary as the 
Governor- may determine. 


32, Assent to bills and powers of Crown to disallow Acts:~ 


1) When a bill has been by, federal legislature, i shall be presented to the 
QBvernor-General and the Governor-General shall declare either that he assents to the 
bill, or that he withholds assent therefrom: 

Provided thatthe Governor-General may return the bil to the Federal Legislatre with 
message requesting reconsider ill or any specified provisions thereof 

and, in particular, will Consider the desirability of introducing any such amendments as 
he ay recommmead in his message and the federal Legislative shall consider the bill 
accordingly. 


33. Annual financial statement:- 


(1) The Governor-General shall in respect of every financial year cause to be laid before 
the Federal i a statement of the estimated receipts and expenditure of the 
Federation for that year, in this Part of this Act referred to as the ‘annual financial 
statement”, 


(9), The following expenditure shall be expenditure charged on the revenues of the 
iederation: 


(a) the salary and allowances of the Governor-General and other expenditure relating to 
his office for which provision is made by or under the Third Schedule to this Act. 


34, Procedure in Legislature with respect to estimates:- 


4 No demand for a grant shall be made except on the recommendation of the Governor- 
era 
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35. Authentication of Schedule of Authorized Expenditure 
(1) The Governor-General shall authenticate by his signature a schedule specifying: 
(a) the grants made by the Legislature under the last preceding section; 


(b) the several sums required to meet the expenditure charged on the :revenues of the 
Federation but not exceeding, in the case of any sum, the sum shown in the statement 
previously laid before the Legislature. 





(3) Subject to the provisions of the next succeeding section, no expenditure from the 
Tevenues of the Federation shall be deemed to be duly authorized unless it is specified in 
the schedule so authenticated: 


Provided that expenditure from the said revenues during the period beginning with the 
15" day of August, 1947, and ending with the 31" day of March, 1948, may be 
authorized to ratified by general or special order of the Governor-General 


36, Supplementary statements of Expenditure: If in respect of any financial year further 
expenditure from the revenues of the Federation becomes necessary over and above the 
expenditure theretofore authorized for that year, the Governor-General shall cause to be 
laid before the Federal Legislature a supplementary statement showing the estimated 
amount of that expenditure, and the provisions of the preceding sections shal! have effect 
in relation to that statement and that expenditure as they have effect in relation to the 
annual financial statement and the expenditure mentioned therein. 


42. Power of Governor-General to Promulgate Ordinances in cases of emergency:- 


1) The Governor-General may, in cases of emergency, make and promulgate ordinances 

the peace and good government of Pakistan or any part thereof, and any ordinance so 
made shall have the like force of law as an Act passed by the Federal Legislature, but the 
power of making ordinances under this section is subject to the like restrictions as the 
power of the Federal Legislature to make laws, and any ordinance made under this 
section may be controlled or superseded by any such Act. 


48. Appointment of Governor:- 


‘The Governor of a Province holding office as from the date of the establishment of the 
Federation is appointed by His Majesty by a Commission under the Royal Sign Manus) 
but any person appointed thereafter to be the Governor of a Province shall be appointed 
by the Governor-General. 
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92A. 


(1) If at any time the Governor-General is satisfied that a grave emergency exists 
whereby the peace or security of Pakistan which the Government of a province cannot be 
carried on in accordance with the provisions of this Act, he may by proclamation direct 
the Governor of a Province to assume on behalf of the Governor-General all or any of the 
powers vested in or exercisable by any Provincial body or authority; any such 
proclamation may to the Governor-General to be necessary or desirable for giving effect 
tothe objects ofthe proclamation including provisions for suspending in whole or in part 
the operation of any provisions of this Act relating to any Provincial body or authority: 

Provided that nothing in this sub-section shall authorize the Governor-General to direct 
the suspension of any of the powers vested in or exercisable by a High Court, or to 
suspe cither in whole or in part the operation of nay provisions of this Act relating to 

igh Court, 


95, Baluchistan:~ 


(2) The executive authority of the Federation extends to Baluchistan but, notwithstanding 
anything in this Act, no Act of the Federal Legislature shall apply to Baluchistan unless 
the Governor-General by public notification so directs, and the Governor-General in 
giving such a direction with respect to any Act may direct that the Act shall in its 
application to the Province, or to any specified part thereof, have effect subject to such 
exceptions or modifications as he thinks fit, 


3) The Governor-General may make regulations for the peace and good government of 

aluchistan and any regulations so made may repeal or amend any Act of the Federal 
Legislature or any existing law which is for the time being applicable to the Province and, 
when promulgated by the Governor-General, shall have the same force and effect as an 
Act of the Federal Legislautre which applies to the Provinces. 


102, Power of Federal Legislature to legislate if an emergency is proclaimed:- 


(5) A Proclamation of Emergency declaring that the security of Pakistan is threatened by 
war or by internal disturbance may be made before the actual occurrence of war or of any 
such disturbance ifthe Governor-General is satisfied that there is imminent danger 
thereof. 


104, Residual powers of legislation: 


(1) The Governor-General may by public notification empower either the Federal 
Legislature or a Provincial Legislature to enact a law which respect to any matter not 
enumerated in any of the Lists in the Seventh Schedule to this Act, including a law 
imposing a tax or of the Province, as the case may be, shall extend to the administration 
of any law so made, unless the Governor-General otherwise directs. 
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109, Requirements as the sanctions and recommendations to be regarded as matters of 
procedure only:- 


(1) Where under any provision of this Act the previous sanction or recommendation of 
the Governor-General or of a Governor is required to the introduction or passing of a Bill 
or the moving of an amendment, the giving of the sanction or recommendation shall not 
be construed as precluding him from exercising subsequently in regard to the Bill in 
question any powers conferred upon him by tis Act with respect tothe withholding of 
assent to, of the reservation of, Bills. 


(2) No Act of the Federal Legislature or a Provincial Legislature, and no provision in any 
such Act, shall be invalid by reason only that some previous sanctions or 
recommendation was not given, if assent to that Act was given 


(a) where the previous sanction or recommendation required was that of the Governor, 
either by the Governor, or by the Governor-General; 


) where the previous sanction or recommendation required was that of the Governor- 
eral, by the Governor- 


123, The Governor-General may direct the Governor of any Province to discharge as his 
Agent, either generally or in any particular case, such functions in, and in relation to, 
such portion of the areas situated in the Federation of Pakistan which are not included in 
any of the Provinces or in the Chief Commissioner's Province of Baluchistan or in any of 
the acceding States as may be specified in the direction. 





124, Power of Federation to confer powers, etc., on Provinces and States in certain 
cases:~ 


(1) Notwithstanding anything in this Act, the Governor-General may, with the consent of 
the Government of @ Province or the Ruler of a Federated State, entrust either 
conditionally or unconditionally to that Government or Ruler, or to their respective 
officers, functions in relation to any matter to which the executive authority of the 
Federation extends. 


125. Administration of Federal Acts in Pakistan States:~ 


(1) Notwithstanding anything in this Act, agreements my, and, if provision has been 
made in that behalf by the Instrument of Accession of the State, shall, be made between 
the Governor-General and the Ruler of a Federated State for the exercise by the Ruler or 
his officers of functions in relation to the administration in his State of any law of the 
Federal Legislature which applies therein. 


® ‘An agreement made under this section shall contain rovision enabling the Governor- 
eneral {0 satisfy himself, by inspection or otherwise, that the administration of the law 
to which the agreement relates is carried out in accordance with the policy of the Federal 
Government and, if he is not so satisfied, the Governor-General, may issue such diretions 
to the Ruler as he thinks fit. 
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126. Duty of a State as respects Federal subjects:~ 


2) fit appears to the Governor-General that the Ruler of any Federated State has in any 
way failed to fulfill his obligation under the preceding sub-section, the Governor- 
General, may after considering any representations made to him by the Ruler issue such 
direction to the Ruler as thinks fit, 

Provided that, if any question arises under this section has to whether the executive 
authority of the Federation is exercisable in a State with respect to any matter or as to the 
extent to which it is so exercisable, the question may, at the instance either of the 
Federation or the Ruler, be referred to the Federal Court determination by that court in 
the exercise of its original jurisdictions under this Act. 


132, Interference with water supplies of ChiefCommissioner’s Province:- If it appears to 
the Governor-General that the interest of any Chief-Commissioner’s Province or of any 
of the inhabitants of such a province in the water from any natural source of supply in 
any Governor's Province or Federated State have been or likely to be affected 
prejudicially by — 


(The failure of any authority to exercise any of thee powers with respect to the use 
istribution or control of water from that source, he may, if he thi 

to a Commission appointed in accordance with the provisions of 
section and thereypon those provisions shall apply, as if the Chief Commissioner's 
Province where a Governor's Province and as if a complaint with respect to the matter 
hhad been made by the Government of that Province to the Governor-General. 


135, Provisions with respect to an Inter-Provincial Council:~ If at any time it appears to 
the Governor-General that the public interests would be served by the establishment of an 
Inter-Provincial Council charged with the duty of. 


(a) Inquiring into and advising upon disputes which may have arisen between Provinces 


Investigating andl Glacusting mab in which some or all of the Provinces, or the 
Deca San or more of Provinces, have a common interest, or 


) Making recommendations upon any such subject and, in particular, recommendations 
aa iae co-ordination of policy and action with respect to that subject, 


it shall be lawful for the Governor-General to establish such a Council and to define the 
nature of the duties to be performed by it and its organization and procedure. 
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141. Prior sanction of Governor-General requires to Bills effecting taxation in which 
Provinces are interested:~ 


(1) No Bill or amendment which imposes or varies any tax or duty in which provinces are 
interested, or which varies the meaning of the expression “agricultural income” as 
defined for the purposes of the enactments relating to Indian income-tax, or which effects 
the principles on which under any of the foregoing provisions of this chapter moneys are 
or may be distributable to Provinces or States, or which imposes any such Federal 
surcharge as is mentioned in the foregoing provisions of this chapter shall be introduced 
or moved inthe Federal Legislature except withthe previous sanction of the Governor- 
eral, 





(2) The Governor-General shall not give his sanctions to the introduction of any Bill or 
the moving of any amendment in any year any such Federal surcharge as aforesaid unless 
he is satisfied that all practicable economies and all practicable measures for otherwise 
increasing the proceeds of Federal taxation or the portion thereof retainable by the 
Federation would not result in the balancing of Federal receipts and expenditure on 
revenue account in that year, 


142, Grants from Federation to certain Provinces Such sums has may be prescribed by 

Order of the Governor-General shall be charged on the revenues of the Federation in eac 

year as grants-in-aid of the revenues of such Provinces as the Governor-General may 

determine tobe in need of assistance and different sums may bbe prescribed for different 
rovinces, 


153, Previous Sanction of Governor-General to legislation with respect to Reserve Bank, 
currency and coinage:- No Bill or amendment which affects the coinage or currency of 
the Federation or the Constitution or functions of the Reserve Bank of India shall be 
introduced into or move in the Federal Legislature without the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General, 


166, Auditor-General of Pakistan: 


(Q) There shall be an Auitr-General of Pakistan, who shall be appointed by the 
jovernor-General and shall only be removed from office in like manner and only like 
grounds as a judge of the Federal Court. 


(2) The conditions of service of the Auditor-General shall be such as may. be prescribed 
by Order of the Governor-General and he shall not be eligible for further office under the 
Crown in Pakistan after he has ceased to hold his office; 





168. Power of Auditor-General of Pakistan to give directions as to accounts: The 
accounts of the Federation shall be kept in such form as the Auditor-General of Pakistan 
may, with the approval of the Governor-General, prescribe and, in so far as the Auditor- 
General of Pakistan may, with the like approval, give any directions with regard to the 
methods or on les in accordance with which any accounts of Provinces ought to be 
kept, it shall be the duty of every Provincial Government to cause accounts to be kept 
accordingly. 
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169. Audit Reports:- The reports of the Auditor-General of Pakistan relating to the 
accounts of the Federation shall be submitted to Governor-General, who shall cause them 
to be laid before the Federal Legislature and the reports of the Auditor-General of 
Pakistan or of the Auditor-General ofthe province, as the case ma be, relating to the 
accounls Of a provinces shall be submitted to the Governor of the Province, who shal 
cause them to be laid before the Provincial Legislature. 


200, Establishment and constitution of Federal Court:- 


(1) There shall be a Federal Court consisting of a Chief-Justice of Pakistan and such 
number of other Judges as the Governor-General may deem necessary, but unless and 
until a resolution is passed by the Federal Legislature approving an’ increase in the 
number of judges, the umber Gf pulse judges shall not accede 6 





(2) Every judge of the Federal Court shall be appointed by order of the Governor-General 
AU sll Pol office unt he attains the ago of 69 years.” 


202, Temporary appointment of acting Chief Justice and acting puisne Judges:- 


(1) If the office of Chief Justice of Pakistan becomes vacant, or if the Chief Justice is by 
Teason of absence or for any other reason, unable to perform the duties of his office, those 
duties shall, until some person permanently appointed to the vacant office has entered on 
the duties thereof, or until the Chief Justice has resumed his duties, as the case may be, be 
performed by such one of the other judges of the court as the Governor-General may 
‘appoint as acting Chief Justice. 


213. Power of Governor-General to consult Federal Court:- 


(1) If at any time it appears to the Governor-General that a question of law has arisen, or 
is likely to arise, which is of such a nature and of such public importance that it is 
expedient to obtain the opinion of the Federal Court upon it, he may refer the question to 
that court for consideration, and the court may, after such hearing as they think fit, report 
to the Governor-General, thereon. 


232, Power to raise forces:~ 


1) The Governor-General shall have power to raise and maintain the Naval, Military and 
Forces of Pakistan and the reserves of such Forces. 


(2) The Governor-General shall have power to grant commissions in such forces and in 

the reserves of such forces, and the said power extends to the granting of a commission in 

ny such force to any person who might be, or has been, lawfully enlisted or enrolled in 
it force. 
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233. Governor-General to appoint chief commanding officers: 

(1) The Governor-General shall appoint: 

(j) a person to be the Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan Army; 

(ii) a person to be the Flag Officer Commanding of the Royal Pakistan Navy; and 


Gi) a person to be the Flag Officer Commanding in Chief of the Royal Pakistan Air 
‘orce. 


(2) The Governor-General may require that appointments to such other offices connected 
with defence as he may specify shall be made by him or in such manner as he may direct. 


(3) The pay and allowances ofthe Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan Army, the Flag 
Officer Commanding of the Royal Pakistan Navy, and of the Air Officer Commanding in 
Chief of the Royal Pakistan Air Force appointed under sub-section (1) shall be such as 
the Governor-General may direct. 


266. Functions of Public Service Commission:~ 


(3) The Governor-General as a respects services and posts in connection with the affairs 

of the Federation, and the Governor as respects services and die in connection with the 

affairs of a Province, may make regulations specifying the matters in which either 
lar 





generally, or in any class of case or in any particular circumstances, it shall not 
necessary for a Public Service Commission to be consulted by, subject to regulations 
so made and to the provisions of the next succeeding sub-section, the Federal 
Commission or, as the case may be, the Provincial Commission shall be consulted, 


304, Person acting as Governor-General or Governor: Any person appointed by His 
Mijesy to act as Governor-General or as the Governor of a Province during the absence 
of Governor-General or the Governor from Pakistan, or during any period uring which 
the Governor-General or the Governor is for any reason unable to perform the duties of 
his office, shall during, an in respect of, the period wise he is so acting have all the 
powers and immunities, and be subject to all the duties of, the Governor-General or 
Governor, as the case may be and if he holds any other office, shall not act therein or be 
entitled to the salary and allowances appertaining there to while he is acting as Governor- 
General or Governor, 
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305. Secretarial Staff of Governor-General and Governor:- 


(1) The Governor-General and every Governor shall have his own secretarial staff to be 
appointed by him, 


(2) The salaries and allowances of persons so appointed and the office accommodation 
and other facilities to be provided for them shall be such as the Governor-General, or as 
the case may be, the Governor may determine, and the said salaries and allowances and 
the expenses incurred in providing the said accommodation and facilities shall be charged 
on the revenues of the Federation or, as the case may be, the province. 


306, Protection of Governor-General, Governor or Secretary of State:- 


(1) No proceedings whatsoever shall lie in, and no process whatsoever shal issue from, 


any court in Pakistan against the Governor-General or against he Governor of a province, 
Ea ea any on otherwise and except with the sanction of the 


General, no proceedi 
any person who has been the Governor-General, His Majesty's ive for the 
exercise of the function of the Crown in its relations wah naan Suaten, the Governor ofa 


Source: The Government of India Act, 1935 [As adapted by Pakistan (Provisional Constitution) Order, 
1947] (Karachi: Government of Pakistan, 1948), 1-60. 
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Appendix B 


Selected Portions of the Indian Independence Act Discussing the Role 
and Powers of the Governor-General 


5, For each of the new Dominions there shall be a Governor-General who shall be 
appointed by His Majesty and shall represent His Majesty for the purposes of the 
government of the Dominion: 

Provided that, unless and until provision to the contrary is made by a law of the 
Legislature of either of the new Dominions the same person may be Governor-General of 
both the Dominions 


6. (3) The Governor-General of each of the new Dominions shall have full power to 
assent to any law of the Legislature of that Dominion and so much of any Act as relates 
to the disallowance of laws by His Majesty or the reservation of laws for the signification 
of His Majesty's pleasure thereon or the suspension of the operation of laws until the 
signification of His Majesty's pleasure thereon shall not apply to laws of the Legislature 
of either of the two Dominions. 


10A. For the removal of doubts it is hereby declared that, subject to the other provisions 
of this regulation or other instrument passed or made by the Secretary of State or the 
Secretary of State in Council and existing immediately before the fifteenth day of August 
1947 and continuing on and after the day as part of the law of Pakistan in virtue of 

ion 18 of this Act is vested in the Governor-General and may be exercised by him by 
order. 


19. 

(1). References in this Act to the Governor-General shall, in relation to any order to be 
made or other act done on or after the appointed day, be construed~ 

(a) where orders or other act concerns one only of the new Dominions, as references to 
the Governor-General of that Dominion; 

(b) where the order or other act concerns both of the new Dominions and the same person 
is the Governor-General of both those Dominions, as references to that person; and 

(cin any other case, as references to the Governor-General of the new Dominions, acting 
jointly. 

(2) references in this Act to the Governor-General shall, in relation to any order to be 
made or other Act done before the appointed day, be construed as references to the 
Governor-General of India within the meaning of the Government of India Act, 1935 and 
so much of that or any other Act as requires references to the Governor-General in 
Council shall not apply to references to the Governor-General in this Act. 


Source: Basic Constitutional Documents, Vol. I (Istamabad: National Assembly Secretariat, 1979), 129, 
134 & 138. 
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Appendix C 


Text of the Oath taken by Mohammad Ali Jinnah as the 
Governor-General 


1, Muhammad Ali Jinnah, do solemnly affirms true faith and allegiance to the 
Constitution of Pakistan as by law established, and that I will be faithful to His Majesty 
King George the Sixth, His heirs and successors, in the Office of the Governor-General 
of Pakistan. 


Source: Text of the Oath of Governor-General, NDC 1/CF/47. 
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Appendix D 


Text of the Press Release Issued by Office of the Director of Public 
Relations on the Assumption of the Office of Governor-General by 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah, August 15, 1947. 


Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah was sworn in at 9:15 a.m. today as the first 
Governor-General of Pakistan. 


The distinguished gathering which witnessed the colourful ceremony on the terrace of 
Government House included Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and his colleagues in the Pakistan 
Cabinet, Sir Lawrence Grafftey-Smith, British High Commissioner in Pakistan, Mr. Sri 
Prakasa, Indian High Commissioner, the Representative of China and other Foreign 
Consuls, Gen. Sir Frank W. Messervy, Commander-in-Chief, Pakistan Army and Real- 
Admiral Jefford, Naval Commander-in-Chief. 


Troops of the 7"/ 10" Baluch Regiment and men of the Pakistan Navy were drawn up in 
a hollow square in the centre of which was the Flagstaff, from which the Pakistan 
Dominion Flag fluttered proudly after the swearing-in ceremony. 


The Assemblage rose to its feet as the Quaid-i-Azam dressed in a silk Sherwani and 
escorted by two AD.C.s and his Military Secretary, Col. E. St. J. Birnie, entered and took 
up his position at the head of the steps where he received the salute from the Guards of 
Honour and returned to the dais. 


‘The ceremony began with a recitation from the holy Qur'an by Pir Elahi Baksh, Minister 
of Education, Sind Government. 


‘The Secretary-General of the Cabinet, Mr. Mohamad Ali, then advanced and bowed to 
the Governor-General designate and asked: 
Have I Your Excellency's permission to read His Majesty’s Commission under 
the Royal Sign Manual? 


‘The Quaid-i-Azam nodded assent, and the Secretary-General read the Commission, 
bowed and retired. 


The Oath of Allegiance and Office was administered by Justice Sir Abdur Rashid, Chief 
Justice of the Lahore High Court, after which His Excellency took his seat. The guests 
then resumed their seats. 


Mr. Mohamad Ali obtained orders from the Governor-General that a Proclamation 
announcing His Excellency's assumption of office “shall be issued and published in the 
Gazette of Pakistan, that it shall be read at the head of the troops in the different 
Garrisons and at the principal Naval and Air Force stations; that it shall be communicated 
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to all Ministries of the Government of Pakistan for information and the issue of necessary 
orders; and that it shall also be sent to the Provincial Governments of East Bengal, West 
Punjab, Sind and the North-West Frontier Province, and the Chief Commissioner of 
Baluchistan”. 


Mr, Mohamad Ali read messages of congratulation on the creation of Pakistan, received 
by the Quaid-i-Azam from Marshal Chiang Kia-shek and M. Vincent Auriol, Present of 
the French Republic. 





With the permission of the Governor-General, seven ministers were sworn in. They were; 
Mr, Liaquat Ali Khan, Prime Minister, Mr. LI. Chundrigar, Mr. Ghulam Mohammed, 
Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar, Mr. Ghazanfar Ali Khan, Mr. J. N. Mandal, and Mr, Fazlur 
Rahman. 


‘The Ministers, in return, stood and read the Oath of Allegiance of Office and the Oath of 
Secrecy and advanced to the dais to sign the Roll before returning to their respective 
seats. 


‘The Governor-General then rose and walked to the head of the steps where he received 
the Royal Salute as the Pakistan Dominion Flag ‘broke from the Flagstaff, and the 
Governor-General’s Flag was unfurled on Government House. 


Beyond the Lawns, 31 guns roared in Salute, while a large crowd which had assembled 
outside Government House raised cries of Pakistan Zindabad and Quaid-i-Azam 
Zindabad. 


‘After inspecting the Guards of Honour, the Governor-General left the parade in 
procession to return a few minutes later and greet his guests. He moved slowly around the 
terrace with smiles and handshakes for his friends, who raised cries of Quaid-i-Azam 
Zindabad. 


Shortly after re-entering Government House, the Quaid-i-Azam appeared on the balcony 
which was a signal for a fresh burst of applause and cheers for the new Governor- 
General. 


‘Source: National Archives of Pakistan, F. 17-GG/20-2. 
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Appendix E 


Text of Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s Presidential Address to the 
Constituent Assembly of Pakistan, August 11, 1947. 


‘Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen! 


wondering but I think, the whole world is wondering at this ic 
Tevolution which has brought about the plan of creating and establishing two independent 
gn Dominions in this sub-continent. As it is, it has been ui there is no 
el in the history of the world. This mi inent with all kinds of 


Pihabitants has been brought under a plan which is titanic, unknown, unparalleled. And 
what is very important with regard to it is that we have achieved it peacefully and by 
means of an evolution of the greatest possible character. 


Black-marketing is another curse. Well, I know that blackmarketeers are frequently 
caught and punished. Judicial sentences are passed or sometimes fines only are 
imposed. Now you have to tackle this monster which today is a colossal crime against 
society, in our distressed conditions, when we constantly face shortage of food and 
other essential commodities of life. A citizen who does black-marketing commits, I 
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because they undermine the entire system of control and regulation of foodstuffs and 
essential commodities, and cause wholesale starvation and want and even death. 


The next thing that strikes me is this: Here again it is a legacy which has been passed on 
tous. Along with many other things, good and bad, has arrived this great evil-the evil of 
nepotism and jobbery. This evil must be crushed relentlessly. I want to make it quite clear 
that I shall never tolerate any kind of jobbery, nepotism or any influence directly or 
indirectly brought to bear upon me, Wherever, I will find that such a practice is in vogue 
or is continuing anywhere, low or high. I shall certainly not countenance it 


I know there are people who do not quite agree with the division of India and the 
partition of the Punjab and Bengal. Much had been said against it. But now that it has 
been accepted, it is the duty of every one of us to loyally abide by it and honourably act 
according to the agreement which is now final and binding on all. But you must 
remember; as I have said, that this mighty revolution that has taken place is 
unprecedented. One can quite understand the feeling that exists between the two 
‘communities wherever one community is in majority and the other is in minority. But the 
question is, whether it was possible or practicable to act otherwise than what has been 
done. A division had to take place. On both sides, in Hindustan and Pakistan, there are 
sections of people who may not agree with it, who may not like it, but in my judgment 
there was no other solution and I am sure future history will record its verdict in favour of 
it. And what is more it will be proved by actual experience as we go on that was the only 
solution of India's constitutional problem. Any idea of a united India could never have 
worked and in my judgement it would have led us to terrific disaster. May be that view is 
correct: may be it is not: that remains to be seen. All the same, in this division it was 
impossible to avoid the question of minorities being in one Dominion or the other. Now 
that was unavoidable. There is no other solution. Now what shall we do? Now, if we want 
to make this great State of Pakistan happy and prosperous we should wholly and solely 
concentrate on the well-being of the people, and especially of the masses and the poor. If 
‘you will work in co-operation, forgetting the past, burying the hatchet, you are bound to 
‘succeed. If you change your past and work together in a spirit that everyone of you, no 
matter to what community he belongs, no matter what relations he had with you in the 
past, no matter what is his colour, caste or creed, is first, second and last a citizen of this 
State with equal rights, privileges and obligations, there will be no end to the progress I 
you will make. 


I cannot emphasize it too much. We should begin to work in that spirit and in course of 
time all these angularities of the majority and minority communities, the Hindu 
community and the Muslim community-because even as regards Muslims you have 
Pathans, Punjabis, Shias, Sunnis and so on and among the Hindus you have Brahmins, 
Vashnavas, Khatris, also Bengalees, Madrasis, and so on-will vanish. Indeed if you ask 
me this has been the biggest hindrance in the way of India to attain freedom and 
independence and but for this we would have been free peoples long ago. No power 
can hold another nation, and specially a nation of 400 million souls in subjection; 
nobody could have conquered you, and even if had happened nobody could have 
continued its hold on you for any length of time but for this, Therefore, we must learn a 
lesson from this, You are free; you are free to go to your temples, you are free to go to 
your mosques or to any other place of worship in this State of Pakistan. You may 
belong to any religion or caste or creed that has nothing to do with the business of the 
State. As you know, history shows that in England conditions, some time ago were 
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much worse than those prevailing in India today. The Roman Catholics and the 
Protestants persecuted each other. Even now there are some States in existence where 
there are discriminations made and bars imposed against a particular class. Thank God, 
we are not starting in those days. We are starting in the days when there is, no 
discrimination, no distinction between one community and another, no discrimination 
between one caste or creed and another, We are starting with this fundamental principle 
that we are all citizens and equal citizens of one State. The people of England in course 
of time had to face the realities of the situation and had to discharge the responsibilities 
and burdens placed upon them by the government of their country and they went 
through that fire step by step., Today, you might say with justice that Roman Catholics 
and Protestants do not exist; what exists now is that every man is a citizen, an equal 
citizen of Great Britain and they are all members of the Nation. 


‘Now, I think we should keep that in front of us as our ideal and you will find that in 
course of time Hindus would cease to be Hindus and, Muslims would cease’ to be 
Muslims, not in the religious sense because that is the personal faith of each individual, 
but in the political sense as citizens of the State. 


Well, gentlemen, I do not wish to take up any more of your time and thank you again for 
the honour you have done to me, I shall always be guided by the principles of justice and 
fair play without any, as is put in the political language, prejudice or ill will, in other 
words, partiality or favouritism. My guiding principle will be justice and complete 
impartiality, and I am sure that with your support and co-operation. I can look forward to 
Pakistan becoming one of the’ greatest nations of the world, 


Ihave received a message from the United States of America addressed to me. It reads: 

I have the honour to communicate to you, in Your Excellency's capacity as 
President of the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan, the following message which I 
have just received from the Secretary of State of the United States: ‘On the occasion of 
the first meeting of the Constituent Assembly for Pakistan, I extend to you and to the 
members of the Assembly, the best wishes of the Government and the people of the 
United States for the successful conclusion of the great work you are about to 


Source; Constituent Assembly of Pakistan Debates, Official Report. Vol. 1, No. 1 (Karachi: Government of 
Pakistan, 1947), 8-11. 
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Appendix F 


Text of Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s Speech on the Occasion of the Opening 
Ceremony of the State Bank of Pakistan, July 1, 1948. 


Mr, Governor, Directors of the State Bank, Ladies and Gentlemen! 


The opening of the State Bank of Pakistan symbolizes the sovereignty of our State in the 
financial sphere and I am very glad to be here today to perform the opening ceremony. It 
‘was not considered feasible to start a bank of our own simultaneously with the coming 
into being of Pakistan in August last year. A good deal of preparatory work must precede 
the inauguration of an institution responsible for such technical and delicate work as note 
issue and banking. To allow for this preparation, it was provided, under the Pakistan 
Monetary System and Reserve Bank Order, 1947, that the Reserve Bank of India should 
continue to be the currency and banking authority in Pakistan till the 30 September 1948. 
Later on it was felt that it would be in the best interests of our State if the Reserve Bank 
of India were relieved of its functions in Pakistan as early as possible. The date of 
transfer of these functions to a Pakistan agency was consequently advanced by three 
months in agreement with the Government of India and the Reserve Bank. It was at the 
same time decided to establish a Central Bank of Pakistan in preference to any other 
agency for managing our currency and banking. This decision left very little time for the 
small band of trained personnel in this field in Pakistan to complete the preliminaries and 
they have by their untiring effort and hard work completed their task by the due date 
which is very creditable to them, and I wish to record a note of our appreciation of their 
labours. 


As you have observed, Mr. Governor, in undivided India banking was kept a close 
preserve of non-Muslims and their migration from Western Pakistan had caused a good 
deal of dislocation in the economic life of our young State. In order that the wheels of 
commerce and industry should run smoothly, it is imperative that the vacuum caused by 
the exodus of nonMuslims should be filled without delay. I am glad to note that schemes 
for training Pakistan nationals in banking are in hand. I will watch their progress with 
interest and I am confident that the State Bank will receive the co-operation of all 
concerned including the banks and universities in pushing them forward. Banking will 
provide a new and wide field in which the genius of our young men can find full play. 1 
‘am sure that they will come forward in large numbers to take advantage of the training 
facilities which are proposed to be provided. While doing so, they will not only be 
benefiting themselves but also contributing to the well-being of our State. 





I need hardly dilate on the important role that the State Bank will have to play in 
regulating the economic life of our country. The monetary policy of the bank will have a 
direct bearing on our trade and commerce, both inside Pakistan as well as with the 
outside world and it is only to be desired that your policy should encourage maximum 
production and a free flow of trade. The monetary policy pursued during the war years 
contributed, in no small measure, to our present day economic problems. The abnormal 
rise in the cost of living has hit the poorer sections of society including those with fixed 
incomes very hard indeed and is responsible to a great extent for the prevailing unrest in 
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the country. The policy of the Pakistan Government is to stabilize prices at a level that 
would be fair to the producer, as well as to the consumer. I hope your efforts will be 
directed in the same direction in order to tackle this crucial problem with success. 


I shall watch with keenness the work of your Research Organization in evolving banking 
practices compatible with Islamic ideals of social and economic life. The economic 
system of the West has created almost insoluble problems for humanity and to many of 
us it appears that only a miracle can save it from disaster that is now facing the world. It 
has failed to do justice between man and man and to eradicate friction from the 
international field. On the contrary, it was largely responsible for ‘the two World Wars ill 
the last half century. The Western world, in spite of its advantage of mechanization and 
industrial efficiency is today in a worse mess than ever before in history. The adoption of 
Western economic theory and practice will not help us in achieving our goal of creating a 
happy and contented people. We must work our destiny in our own way and present to 
the world an economic system based on true Islamic concept of equality of manhood and 
social justice. We will thereby be fulfilling our mission as Muslims and giving to 
humanity the message of peace which alone can save it and secure the welfare, happiness 
and prosperity of mankind. 


May the State Bank of Pakistan prosper and fulfill the high ideals which have been set as 
its goal! 


In the end I thank you, Mr. Governor, for the warm welcome given to me by you and 
your colleagues and the distinguished guests who have graced this occasion as a mark of 
their good wishes and the honour you have done me in inviting me to perform this 
historic opening ceremony of the State Bank which I feel will develop into one of our 
greatest national institutions and play its part fully throughout the world. 


‘Source: National Archives of Pakistan, F, 238-GG/22-4. 
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Appendix G 


‘Text of Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s Message to the Nation on the Occasion 
of the First Anniversary of Pakistan, August 14, 1948. 


Citizens of Pakistan! 


Today we are celebrating the first anniversary of our freedom. A year ago complete 
power was transferred to the people of Pakistan, and the Pakistan Government, under the 
present Constitution as adapted, took over charge of the affairs of the country in its own 
hands. We have faced the year with courage, determination and imagination, and the 
record of our achievements has been a wonderful one in warding off the blows of the 
‘enemy which have been so often referred to before, especially the pre-planned genocide, 
and pushing on with real constructive work internally. The result of our constructive and 
ameliorative work has gone far beyond the expectations of our best friends. I congratulate 
you all - my Ministers under the leadership of the Prime Minister, members of the 
Constituent Assembly and of the legislatures, officials working in various administrative 
departments and the members of the Defence Forces, for what you have achieved during 
so short @ period, and I thank the people of Pakistan from whom we have received 
patience and genuine support in every effort that we have made to put forward the 
programme of the first year. 


But that is not enough. Remember, that the establishment of Pakistan is a fact of which 
there is no parallel in the history of the world. It is one of the largest Muslim States in the 
world, and it is destined to play its magnificent part year after year, as we go on, provided 
‘we serve Pakistan honestly, eamestly and selflessly. 


[ have full faith in my people that they will rise to every occasion worthy of our past 
Islamic History, glory and traditions. 


who, as Government personnel, were to set up the very machinery of the State. I know 
that it has been possible to do all that might have been desired for these homeless and 
oppressed brethren of ours. There are still many hardships that many of them have to 
face. But the very fact that a large number of the refugees have already been rehabilitated 
in their new home with the prospect of a new a happier life a head of them, is an 
achievement no mean order. But for the spirit of brotherhood shown by the people of 
Pakistan and the courage with which the people as well as the Government faced the 
almost overwhelming difficulties created by a catastrophe, unparalle! in the history of the 
world, the entire structure of the State might well have crumbled down. 


Disappointed in their efforts by other means to strangle the new State at its very birth, our 
enemies yet hoped that economic maneuvers would achieve the object they had at heart, 
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With all the wealth of argument and detail, which malice could invent or ill-will device, 
they prophesied that Pakistan would be left bankrupt. And what the fire and sword of the 
enemy could not achieve, would be brought about by the ruined finances of the State. But ~ 
these prophets of evil have been thoroughly discredited. Our first budget was a surplus 
one; there is a favourable balance of trade, and a steady and an all-round improvement in 
the economic field. 


One year is a brief period in the history of a State for finally assessing its progress or 
predicting its future. But the way in which tremendous difficulties have been overcome, 
and solid progress recorded during the last twelve months, gives a firm bases for 
optimism, In the administrative field we had to start from scratch; at the centre. And in 
the West Punjab, at the very inception of our State, we had to face very nearly a 
breakdown of administrative machinery. But I am glad to say that we have successfully 
dealt with all threats in our solidarity, and on some major questions of the day, the 
Pakistan Government has displayed not only its determination but its capacity to deal 
effectively with the various world problems that have arisen from time to time, 





Nature has given you everything: you have got unlimited resources. The foundations of 
your State have been made, and it is now for you to build, and build as quickly and as 
‘well as you can. So go ahead and I wish you Godspeed! 


Pakistan Zindabad 


Source: Z. H. Zaidi, ed., Jinnah Papers, Vol. VI. Pakistan: Struggling for Survival, 1 January -30 
September 1948 (Islamabad: Quaid-i-Azam Papers Project, Cabinet Division, Government of Pakistan, 
2002), 706-708, 
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